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THREE ANCIENT NAGA IMAGES FROM BHUBANESWAR 
AND NAGA CULT IN ORISSA 


9. C. De. 


In a small hut at the southern outskirt of the village Sundarpada, two 
miles away from the Bhubaneswar town, are installed three collosal images of 
Naga raja and his two queen-consorts (?). They are worshipped by the 
villagers as village-deities. Some other fragments of sculpture, like, a lotus 
flower, portion of a Chaitya window and the bust of a small image of 
Avalokitesvara are also kept along with those images. These were discovered by 
Sri Surya Narayan Das who brought them to the notice of the writer, 


The three sculptures are all standing images. They are kept arranged 
in a line with the Naga figure in the middle. The height of the Nagi 
on the right side is 5’ 2”. She stands in a majestic pose with two hands at the 
hip. She is decked with heavy ear-rings, a broad necklace, heavy bracelets, 
and thick spiral-type anklets. She has a plain girdle adorning her waist. She 
wears a dhoti, the ends of which are folded into kuñcha and hangs down between 
her two legs. The upper garment, or scarf, which passes around her neck and 
over her breasts is held on the two sides of the hip and the two ends of it 
come flowing down upto her feet on either side. The hair is dressed to form 
three knots resembling hoods of a snake. Behind her are to be fouhd the 
heavy coils of a snake whose five hoods form a canopy over her head, (Pl, 1.) 


The middle figure is Naga raja (5' 8” x 2’ 6”) with a round face, bulging 
checks and a pot belley. He stands majestically with the left hand resting on 
the hip and the right hand raised to the level of the breast. The object held 
in the right hand has been effaced beyond recognition. He wears a dhoti in 
the same way as in case of the Nagi mentioned above, He is adorned with a tiara 
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on the head, necklace, heavy bangles‘and armlets. The armlets are of special 
type; a semi-oval projection is attached to the ring of the armlet, as if, meant 
to protect the arm against sword-attacks. The two ends of the uttariya which 
passes around the neck and over the arms hang down in folds on two sides. 
Besides the uttariya, another piece of cloth is tied loosely around the waist in 
the form of a belt for carrying daggers; it is bunched into a loose knot on the 
left side of the hip from which the two ends hang down in folds. (Pl. 2.) 


The third figure to the proper left of the Nagaraja is the image of a 
Nagi (4' 3” <2' 6"), the lower portion of which is broken near the ankles. 
So, it was probably of the same size as the Nagi figure on the proper right. 
The two Nagi figures are almost of the same type in respect of their pose, hair- 
dressing, ornaments, etc.. They only differ in the manner of clothing. The 
Nagi under reference has no kuñcha as in case ofthe one to the proper right 
of the Nága figure, She has, besides the scarf, a second upper garment 
which goes round the waist, and is bunched loosely on the left side about the 
upper portion of the thigh with the two ends hanging down. (Pl. 3.) 


Date —In the absence of any inscription, or other information relating 
to their original site and back-ground, it is difficult to determine the age of the 
sculptures with any degree of certainty, We have only to depend on the style 
of carving and other special features of the sculptures under reference. 


Whatever may be the actual age of the sculptures, there can be hardly 
any doubt about the fact that they belong to a very early stage in the 
evolution of plastic art in Orissa. It is also certain that the sculptures belong 
to Post-Asokan period. Now, the question is, whether they can be placed 
along with the sculptures in the Khandagiri and Udayagiri kills of Bhubaneswar, 
or can be assigned to a latter date. 


As compared with the figures in the sculptures of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri caves, the images under reference appear heavy, innate and crude. 
They lack the flexibility and liveliness that characterise the human figures 
in the caves of the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills. From artistic point of 
view, they certainly appear cruder. Besides, there are certain other features 
that mark them out from the sculptures of the Jaina caves of Bhubaneswar. 


In none of the sculptures of the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills do we 
find human figures with their loin cloth coming down to the ankles. Secondly, 
in case of almost all the human figures in Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills, a 
tape-Jike emall piece of cloth is tied round the waist like a waist-band with two 
small ends hanging down in front. But in case of the Nagaraja and the Nagi 
to his left, a piece of cloth, besides the scarf, is tied loosely around the hip 
region with ends hanging down on the left side of the figures. There are other 
small points of difference in the details of ornamentation, like, the armlet of the 
Naga which is a new type. Thus, the images du not appear to belong to the 
same age, as the sculptures of the Jaina caves of Bhubaneswar. 


There are some other points which have to be taken notice of before 
an approximate age of the images is fixed. 


I may mention here that two other Naga figures of about the same age 
as that of the sculptures under discussion were discovered in the same area. 
They are now preserved in the Museum. The upper half of the bigger one is 
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broken ; as it is, it measures 4737 x 24". Evidentiy, it was about size .as the 
Naga-rája under reference. Nothing can be said about hands and face. It has 
a pot-belly ; the upper garment is tied about the waist with two ends hanging 
in folds on the left side. (Pl. 4.) 


The second image (47}” x 23”) is in tact, but it is much defaced by long 
exposure. Its head-dress and drapery are not clearly discernable, Its 
right band is raised and left hand hanging down. There is a five-hooded 
snake with coils in the back-ground. 


The anthrdmorphic life-size representation of the deties with huge 
coils of serpent in the back and a canopy of five hoods over the head are 
special features that are worth noticing. Unfortunately for us, there are no 
such figures of Naga or Navi in the sculptures of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills. Bnt the Nagas and Nagisin Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati sculptures 
are human figures with a snake head of three, five, or seven hoods in case of 
Nagarajas, and one hood in case of Nagis over their heads!. The ne 
representations of Näga are also met with?. But we do not como across Näga 
figures with a separate coiled serpent in the back-ground. In the Gandhara 
sculpture, Nägas with human figure and a coiled u behind make 
their appearance for the first time.? Of course, the earlier form of representation 
of the Näga figures was also adopted in Gandhara sculpture*. Next, in the 
Mathura School of Art, Nagas were represented as life-size bulky human 
figures with heavy coils of serpent in the back-ground and a polycephalous 
snake head with spread-out hoods over the head, just as we find in case of the 
sculptures under reference.” Representation of Nagas as human figures with coils 
of a snake in the back and its sevenor five hoods spread out over the head 


continued even in the Gupta period. 


In this connection, Vogel writes, **From an iconographical point of view 
the ancient Naga images of Mathura exhibit certain features which deserve to 
be briefly noted. The hood of serpent-heads, here usually seven in number, 
assumes the appearance of a circular nimbus round the head of the deity. 
This development 1s, no doubt, due to the halo having been introduced by the 
Graco-Buddhist school as a necessary adjunct of Buddha and Bodhisattva 
figures. In most Naya images from Mathura it is quite clear that the hood is 
not conceived as an excrescence springing from the back of the human frame. 
It forms part of a complete serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the 
front and at the back of the sculpture. Tho artist, therefore, gives expression 
to the dual nature of the snake-demon by portraying a human being standing in 
front of a polycephalous serpent. “Tbis mode of rendering the Naga remained 
in vogue during the later phases of Indo-Buddhist art. A very fine specimen of 
a seated Naga was found on the site of Nalanda in the course of excavations 
carried out in the cold season of 1920.1 (Plate XIV.)’’? 


1. (a) Monuments of Sanchi, pl 65, 82; 
(b) Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore, pls. 11 (a), X (b), 
2. (a) Monuments of Sanehi, Vol. II, pl. 52 a; 
(b) Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore, pls. IIL, X (8), 
3. Indian Serpent. Lorc, pl. VIII b. 
4. lbid,pl. IX (a € p) 
6. A. ७. I. R. (1908-09), pls, LIII & LIV. 
6. Vogel, op. cit, pl. XIV. 
7. bid, pp. 42.43, 
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It is to be noted in this connection that Nágas, in Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati or Gandbara Sculpture are treated as subsidiary deities praying 
Buddha. But, in the Mathura School of Art they are represented as independent 
deities worshipped by people. Inthe inscription on the Kankali Tia Naga 
figure, the image is described as Dadhikarna, the divine lord of snakes (Bhagavato 
Nägendrasya Dadhikarunasya). Similarly, in the inscription on the Chhargaon 
Nagas figure, the Naga is addressed as Lord Naga |Bhagava Nagoj. So, it 18 
clear that the images were worshipped as independent cult-images. 


The Naga and Nagi images found at Bhubaneswar can be safely taken 
to be independent cult-images of the place. The find of three Naga images 
and two Nagi images leaves little room for doubt that, like Mathura, 
Bhubaneswar was one important centre of snake worship in Orissa. 


Coming to the age of the deities, we have already noted that the 
sculptures can not be assigned to the age of Khandagiri and Udaygiri sculptures. 
From the ahove discussions it would appear that sculpturaly the figures are 
more akin to the Mathura Naya images thun to the flgures in Jaina caves of 
Bhubaneswar. It is ulro interesting to note that the style of wearing lion cloth 
of the broken Naga figure is almost the same as that of the Naga figure 
discovered at Sanchi which is assigned to 1st.—2nd. century A, D. The upper 
garment, in case of the Museum image, is bunched on the left side, while it is 
bunched on two sides in case of the Sanchi images.? 


In consideration of above facts the images under discussion may be 
assigned approximately to the same period as the Mathura Naga images, that 
is. to the first, or second century A, D. 


Before dealing with the historical significance of the images, we may 
see how the plastic representation of Naga and Nagi images in Orissa changed 
from age to age till the 13th century A. D. when the celebrated temple of 
Konarka was constructed. 


We have a few specimez of sculptural representation of Nága and Nagi 
of the post-Gupta period about “th century A. D. One of them consisting 
only of the bust portion, is to be found in front of the Suvarna Jaleswar temple 
of Bhubaneswar. ‘The image hasa seven-headed snake with out-spread hoods 
over his head. He holds between his palms a pot on the level of his 
breast (ll. 5.). Two standing Naga figures of the same type are 
sculptured on the two door jambs of the Sisireswar temple of Bhubaneswar. 
They are also assignable to circa 7th century A. D. In another trieze depicting 
Kàliyadamana scene, Näga-räja and his consorts are represented as half-human 
and half-serpent. The bust portion isin form of a human being, while the 
lower portion, from waist downward, is a serpent’s tail. The head of 
Naga-raja is surmounted by a seven-hooded snake-head, while the Nágis have 
three-hooded snake-head over them. The sculpture, which is preserved in 
Museum, is assignable to circa 7th century A. D. (Pl. 6.) 


From this time onwards till the 13th century A. D., when the famous 
Konarka temple was constructed, very fine images of Nágas decorated the 
walls of the medieval temples of Orissa. These Nagas, as decorative motifs, are 
represented as human beings with serpent tails. 


8. A. S.I. R. (1908-09), pp. 159.60. 
9. Monumente of Sanchi, Vol. 111, Pl, 124 c. 
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A part from the Naga and Nagi images of the decorative type just 
mentioned, figures of Nágas and Nágis used as cult-images have be-n discovered 
the different parts of Orissa. Sometimes there are two snakes in two hands of 
such images, and sometimes, che right hand is shown in Y rada pos, while in 
the left hand is held a snake, In the book, ‘The Archaeological Survey of 
Mayurbhanja’, are given description of two such images which are identified as 
Manasá and Sasthi2® Munasa is seated in lalitisana and holds a pot in the 
left and shows varada mudrá in the tight hand. around her head, the hoods 
of a snake is spread out in form of a nimbus. Sasthi has a child on her left 
thigh whom she supports with her left hand, In the right she holds a cobra. 
A seven-hooded snake furms a canopy on her he:ud. 


Another sculpture of peculiar type which is found in different parts of 
Orissa deserves mention here. A female figure seated in Lalita pose holds a 
youngman in her lap, as if, he is but a little baby, On the pedestal there are 
the erablems of a hooded snake, and a worshipper ot two with folded hands, 
There is a tree in the back.ground. This seulpvure has been 10070 at Mantri, 
Ayodbya and Domogandra. 


According to N. N. Vasu, the female figure is Gautam? and the 
youngman is Sákyasimha.!! A similar image was found by the writer at Palia 
in Bhadrak.? In thc Museum, a similar sculpture is preserved. The yvoungman 
has moustaches and his head gear is of a peculiar type. As the upper portion 
of the stone is broken, it can not be said whether there was a tree in the 
background, as in case of other sculptures noted above. The identification of 
this type of sculpture is yet doubtful. The figures may be Guutami and Sdkya 
simba or Manasä and her son Astika. (Pl. 7.) 


Thus, sorpent -worship prevailed from the remote period of about first 
or second Century a. D. down to the Medieval period in Orissa. Even now 
serpents are worshipped on certain days of the your, specially on the Naga 
Chaturthi day, (4th day of the bright fortnight of Kartika). 


Mathura was a centre of Naga Cult in the hushan period. In this 
connection Vogel writes ** aga images which have been noticed all belong to 
the Kushan period, when evidently the Cult of Nagas flourished in Mathura 
district side by side with Buddhism and Jainism."/$ About the same period, 
Bhubaneswar was also a centre of Naga Cult. Not only that, the images of 
Mathura and Bhubaneswar are sculpturally of similar type. 


In the light of the above discussion, it may not appear unlikely that 
there was some link between the Kushan art of Mathura and the ari of 
Bhubaneswar. "he presumption seems quite probable in view of the facts that 
the style of the later periods of Amaravati more resembles that of Mathura in 
the Kushan period! and that two Buddha images of the Goli stupa assignable 
to the 3rd century A. D. are carved in the Kushan style. If the Kushan Art 
could influence the sculpture of Amaravati and Goli stupas, it could also be 
assumed to have influenced the Orissas art to some extent, directly or 
indirectly. 


10. Vasu, Archacological Survey of Mayurbhanj‘ Vol I, Pl. facing, p, XXVIII, Introduction 
11. Ibid, Introduction, pp. XLVII XLIX, pls. 24, 25, 26. 

12. 0, से. R. J. Vol. I, No. 4, p. 263, 

13, A.S. R. I. R., 1908 09 p. 162. 

14. Bivaramamurti, Amaravaté Sculpture, p. 20. 

15. Ramchandran, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Goli village, Gunter District, p. 23. 


ANTIQUITY OF JAGANNATHA-PURI AS A PLACE OF 
PILGRIMAGE. 


By Sri K. N. Mahapatra, B. A. (Hons), D. Ed., 
Assistant Curator, 


Late M. M. Chakravarti made the first attempt to fix the date of the 
existing Jagannitha Temple at Puri with the help of the epigraphic records 
that were available in his time’. After some forty years, Fandita Binayaka 
Mishra made a critical study of the folk-lore and somo Paranis, namely, Kirma 
Purana, Närada Purána, Padi Puräna, and also the Vishnu Khanda of the 
Skanda Purdna which contains the Purushottama Mahatmya, to trace the 
origin of Jagannitha and the antiquity of the Purushottama kshetra?, But the 
dato of these Purdnas is still a subject of controversy. So, I have made an 
attempt to trace the antiquity of Jagannätha-Puri with the help of some 
epigraphic records and literary works, the dates of which are approximately 
correct. 


Jagannith, as a synonym of cither a Budhist or Brahmanical deity 
does not find mention in the popular lexicon *Námalinginusasanani of the 
celebrated lexicographor, Amar simba, which was compiled in the fourth 
century A. D.?. The first mention of Jagannätha, as the manifestation of the 
Buddha is found in the work, ‘Jidnasiddhs’* of Indrabhüti, the king of 
Uddiyäna, who was the founder of the Vajrayiins system of the Buddhism. The 
author begins this work after offering his prayer to Jagannitha Buddha, in its 
Mangulacharann :— 


प्रणिपत्य जगन्नाथ सर्वजिनवराच्चित 


gaaanz सिद्धिव्याणिनं गगनोपम ॥ 
( First verse of Chapter I ) 
Jagannitha is mentioned in four other verses of this work e. g. 


सः Ute शिष्यस ग्राही सबब्रृद्धानुकारकः 
इत्युबाच जगन्नाथो नान्ये बे गुरवः CH ता: ॥ 
( Verse 27 of Chapter 1 ) 


1, Date of the Jagannatha Temple in Puri, J, P. A. S. B., Vol. LXVII, 1898, pp. 328- 
331. 
2, Folklore and Puranic Tradition about the origin of God Jagannatha I. H.Q., 
Vol. XIII, 1937, pp. 601-609. 
3. Namalinoanusasanam published with the commentary of Khira Suami by Dr. H. D 
` Sharma and Dr. N G, Sardesai, 
4, Two Vajrayana works, published by 0. R, Institute, Baroda, 
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तान्‌ प्र पृक्ता जगन्नाथ: बजसत्त्वविभावने? 
भुजबर्णसमायुक्त म द्रामण्डलके स्तथा ॥ 

( Verse 92 of Chapter I ) 
अतएव जगन्नाथा बालानां प्रति बोधने 
निर्बाण दर्शयन्त्येव रूपस्यानित्य दर्शकाः di 

( Verse 28 of Chapter 11 ) 
ada: सबंदशीं च सर्बेलोकार्थ कारकः 
तत्र तत्र जगन्नाथ: दशितः कर्‌ णात्मभिः 

( Verse 3 of Chapter V ) 


Jaganräth, propitiated by Indrabhüti in the beginning of his work, can 
be identified with Jagannätha at ! uri for the reasons given below. 


(a) The image of Jagannátha, be it Brahmanical, or Buddhist, in origin, 
js not found anywhcre else in ancient India except at Puri. The images of 
Jagannitha that are to be scen in various other places of Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, 
Madhva Pridesa and Andhra were carved in imitation of the image of 
Jagannitha at Furi which has got a long history behind it. 


(b' Traditions regarding the Budbist origin of Jagannätha are current 
in Orissa for centuries, and have found expression in the Oriya literature of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries®. The  Budhist origin of 
Jagannä'ha also finds mention in the literature of the Dharma cult written 
in old Bengali language which will be evident from the quotation given 
below. 


“In the esoteric Buddhist literature the epithet Jagannätha (i.e. the 
lord of the world) is widely used before Budhha or ratLer the Lord Supreme, and 
it is also a well-known adjective used before the Lord Supreme of the Hindus 
and thus through the medium of the epithet Jagannatha, the first of the three 
jewels could very easily be Hinduised ard the Hinduisation of the other two 
was but a matter ot course, This theory of the transformation of Buddha, tie 
first jewel of the Buddhists, into Jagannütha ¡and later on frankly conceived as 
Krsna) has its corroboration in the tradition of the literature of the Dharma 
cult. Jayadeva, the famous Vaisnava lyric poet, de-cribed Buddha as the 
9th incarnation of Visnu, and in the literature of the Dharma cult we find in 
connection with the description of the incarnations of God that in the 9th 
incarnation God was born as Jagannatha, who is none but lord Buddha, 
and he settled his residence on the sea-coast, where he has relieved the 
whole world by distributing to all (irrespective of caste and creed) his Prasäda 
(i. e.. the food offered to God and supposed to be accepted by him ). 


lt may be pointed out here that in the ten incarnations of Visnu, 
inscribed on the gateway ofthe temple of Jagannätha in Puri, Buddha, the 
9th incarnation, has been replaced by Jagannätha®. 


(c) In the famous Tantric works, like, Kalika Purana, Rudra-yamala, 
Brahmayämala, Tantra yámala, which were compiled before circa 450 A. D., 


5. Orissın Vaishnaviem by Sri P. Mukherjes, pp. 92-112. 
6. Obscure Religious cults by S, P, Dasgupta, p. 319. 
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Jagannith is described as the famous deity of Odra or Utkala. There being no 
other deity bearing that name any where else in India before circa 250 A, D., 
it will be quite justifiable to identify Jagannatha, mentioned by Indrabhüti, 
with the celebrated deity at Purt. 


(d) The Jnänasiddhi by Indrabhüti is stated in its colophon to have 
been written in the Oddiyana Pitha e, g. 
श्री मदोडियान विनिर्गता ज्ञानसिद्धिताम साधनोपायिक i 
समाप्ता 1 कृतिरियं श्री इन्द्रभूति पादानाम ?? 


This Oddiyána Pitha can be identified with the Odra Pitha which 
is eulogised in tho Kälikä Purána as the first Tantric Pitha in India, e. g. 


aga प्रथम पीठ द्वितीयं जालशेलकं 
तृतीयं पुर्णपीठन्तु कामरूपं चतुथक ॥ 
ओड़पीर्ट पश्चिमेतु तथं वोडूशवरीं farat 


कात्यायिनी जगन्नाथ मोडेशच AA । (') 


Jagannitha who is described as ‘Odresa’ or the supreme deity of the 
Odrapitha in the Kaliki Purdia can be identifiel with Jaganñaitha of the 
Oddiyina Pitha, where Ji imesiddhi was written. Regarding the identification 
of Oddivina with Orissa, the arguments put forth by Dr, Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, an authority on Vajrayana system, are quoted below, as they 
are quito convincing. 


“There is a great deal of controversy regarding the identification of 
Uddiyina; some hold it is the same as Uchang-na of Hiuen Tsang or Udyäna 
in the Swat valley in the North-western Frontier Province, but many others 
are of opinion that it is the same as Orissa, The latter theorv seems probable, 
for Dddiyina must be a place where Vajrayäna flourished, and a place where we 
should expect to tind some Vajrayina images. Sadhanamala mentions four pithas 
or sacred spots of Vajrayana, namely Kämäkhyä, Serihatta, Pürnagiri and 
Uddivina and Uddiyana must be a place not very far off from Kamakhya and 
Serihatta. Moreover, in the Sadhanamala there isa Sidnana for the worship 
of a four-nımed variety of Kurukullá, which goes by the name of Uddiyana- 
Kurukullà or Kurukullà as worshipped in Uddiyána. Images of this deity is 
extremely rare and if we are to believe the testimony of Mr. N. N, Vasu the 
only image of this variety of Kurukulla has been discovered in Orissa. Lastly 
in Buddhist manuscripts of the Tantric period, the variants, Odda, Odra, Udra 
Odarii, Odiyána, are mentioned, and all these seem to be variants of 
Uddiyina, All this evidence, combined together, points to the identification, 
of Uddiyana with Orissa, where innumerable images belonging to the Vajrayana 
school have been discovered. Against the first theory identifying Uddiyana 
with Udyàua several arguments may be brought forward. We have no 
evidence that Tantra in the form of Vajrayana ever flourished in Udyana, nor 
a single Tintric image is reported to have been di-covered there, though much 
earlier images of the Gändhära school are daily coming out from this site. It 
is, moreover, improbable that Uddiyana being one of the four Pithas would 


7, Kalika Purana edited by Panchanana ‘Tarkaratna, Chapter 64 p` 410. 
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be two thousand miles away from two others, Kämäkhya and Sirihatta, 
which are contiguous, In view of these facts we may conveniently identify 
Uddiyána with Orissa and set aside its identification with Udyäna”® This 
conclusion of Dr. Bhattacharyya is now corroborated by the discovery of an 
image of Kurukullá in the village of Kurukura not far from the Devi river in 
the district of Cuttack, 


Thus Jagannätha propitiated by Indrabhüti is no other than 
Jagannätha at Puri, whose Buddhist origin is recognised in early Oriya and 
Bengali literature. So Jñdnasiddhs, which was written in circa 717 A.D., 
furnishes the earliest authentic evidence, so far available, regarding the 
antiquity of Jagannatha at Puri, whose fame must have spread before the 
eighth century. 


According to tradition, Sankarächäryya (738-320 A. D.) in course of 
his spiritual conquest of India, stayed at Puri, which was well-known by his 
time, and founded one of his four Pithás there, the other three being founded 
in Srngeri (Mysore Stato). Dviraká and Badarikisrama. This Pitha, known 
as the Bhogavardhana Pitha, stiil exists thero. Padmapala Acharyya, one 
of Sankarächärya’s four chief disciples, was also a Nambutiri Brahmana 
like his Guru. He was placed as the first Guru or spiritual guide in this 
Pitha at Puri. According to Madali 7617, the images of Sdiikara and 
l'admapáda, used to be worshipped on the Rutnasimhisana of Jagannatha, 
till the time of Raja Divyasimha Deva of Khurda (1457-1793), when they 
were removed from that place and were later on broken by the 
Vaishnavas e. g. 


रत्नसिहांसन कान्थि बसाइले । एथिरु शक्कुराचार्य्य छू, wards, बाहारकरि 


afana? रखिथिछे । पुनश्च केते दिन sarg एहाडू dx fagia fast कराइले | 
बेष्णवे भाङ्गिले °° 


The literary evidence regarding Sañkara's stay at Puri, as corroborated 
by traditions appears to be based on truth. Traditions regarding Sankara also 
inform us that during his stay at Puri, he defeated the Buddhist Pandits by his 
vast learning and irrefutable arguments ; converted many of them to his own 
faith and proclaim+d Jagannätha as identical with the great Brahmanical God, 
Purushottama of the Gita. 


It also seems probable, though definite evidence is still lacking, that 
Safikarächärya converted Jagannath from a Buddhist to a Brähmanical deity 
to strengthen the influence of Brahmanism at Jagannatha—Puri, which was a 
strong centre of Buddhism before his time. 


We now turn to the “Anargharaghava Nátakam by Murari Misra, 
written within half a century of Saükar’s visit to Puri. This drama was 


8. Buddhist Iconography, by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Introduction, p, xxvii. 
9. The three great philosophers of Kerala hy K. R. Pisharoti, I. H. Q. Vol. V, 1929, 


p. 686 
10, Madala Panji published by the Prachi Samiti, p. 81. 
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presented at the time of a festival  Yatrá; of God Purushottama who was being 
worshipped on the sea-shore :— 


“ARA सत्रधार:--अलमतिबिस्तरेण | भो भो 
लबणोद-वेला-वनाली तमालतर्‌ कन्दलस्य त्रिभुवन-- 
मौलि-मण्डन-महानीलमणे: कमला-कुच-कलश-- 
केलि-कस्तूरिका TATE रस्य भगबत8 पुर षोत्तमस्य 
यात्रायां म्‌ पस्थानीया सभासद8” Y 


This world-famous God, Purushottama, the consort of Kamala, 
worshipped on the sea-shore, in whose yaíra, this great drama was presented 
before an audience of learned people, can be no other than Jagannätha at Puri, 
who must have been well-known throughout India, by the time of Murari, 
who is assigned to the Sth century A, p.!? Murari, who wrote his drama 
‘Anargha Räghava’ in imitation of Mahvira charita of Bhababhüti, got it 
performed, at the time of the yatrá (perhaps car-festival) of god Purushottama 
at Puri, who must have been the family-deity of his royal patron, whose name 


is not given. 


The next question, which deserves consideration, is whether there was 
a temple of Purushottama at that time. Dr. S N. Dasgupta and Dr. S. K. De 
write in this connection as follows :— 


“We are told that this drama was presented at the procession (yatri y 
of Purushottama ; this cannot, in the absence of historical knowledge of the 
time of construction of the Jagannätha temple at Puri, refer to the deity in 
particular”. The existence of a temple of Purushottama at the time of 
Murari cannot be doubted as this deity, had earned great celebrity before his 
days, for whom a temple might have been constructed by some unknown ruler 
of Orissa. This fact is mentioned in the Prabodha  Chandrodaya Nätakam, 
written in circa 1050 a. n. It appears that Puri had become a famous place 
of pilgrimage, throughout India before the end of the 9th century. 


This view is corroborated by the refererence to Jagannätha in the list of 
synonyms of Visbnu in the lexicon, ‘“Trikändasesha’, by Purushottama Deva, 
who flourished before the famous Räjasekhara!* some time in the 9th 
century :— 


हेम शङ्भ : शताबरत्तों मनु-शाश्वत-वा रीशाः 
बद्धमान8 सतानन्दो जगन्नाथ: सुयामुनः D 


The word, Jagannatha in all probability was for the first time used as 
a synonym of Vishnu in the Trikdndasesha. ‘Thus, when Trikandasesha was 


— —— nn 


ee re 


Se rm À—— a — en 


ll. Anargha Raghava Natakam, Act I, p. 8, published in Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
12, कर of Sanskrit Literature, by Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. De, Vol. £, Clasgical period, 
A3. Ibid. p. 


14, Purushottama Deva, the Lexicographer, O, H, 8, J. Vol, II, Nos. 3 & 4 ° 64-80 
16. Trikandasesha, Svargavarga, verse, 32 Sis 
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compiled, Jagannätha of Puri was already acknowledged as a Vaishnavito deity. 
Otherwise, Purushottama, who is taken as a Buddhist by the scholars. must 
have given Jagannitha as a name of Buddha, like Indrabhúti of the olden days. 


The celebrated Jaina writer, Siddhasena Divikara, wrote his 
Vardhamina Dvitrimsikd, a hymn to Vardhamána Mahivira in thirty-two 
Sanskrit stanzas in order to glorify the Jina. In these verses, the names 
and epithets of the great deities of Hinduism are attributed to Mahavira, who 
is compared with Siva, Brahma, Hrshikesa, Vishnu, Jishnu and Jaganniütha. 
This Jaina writer has been tentatively assigned to the 9th century, or some 
years earlier, Thus, Jagannätha was recognised as a great deity of the 
Hindus by the Jainas of Western India before the 9th century. 


Rudrayamala, a famous Hindu Tantra, finds mention in Brahmayámala, 
anonther Hindu Tantra, a manuscript of which preserved in the Darbar library 
of Nepal was copied in 1052 A.D. Thus, it must have been written some 
years before 1052 a. D., and as such, it may tentatively be assigned to a period 
from 950 to 1000 a. D. Rudrayámala, which is earlier than Brahmayimala, 
must have been compiled some years before 950 A.D. This date for 
Rudrayamala, finds corroboration from the fact that a portion of it wa 
commented upon by the Käshmirian Mahämahesvarächärya Abhinaba Gupta, 
who lived in tho latter half of the 10th century!?. The glory of Jagannätha is 
described at two places in this famous Tantra, e. g. 


(a) महाकन्दवासीमहानन्दवासी पुरग्रामवासी महापीठदेशा 
जगन्नाथवक्षस्थलस्थे । वरेण्यो बृतानन्दकत्ता शिवानन्दकत्ती! 


(b) ब्रह्मविष्णु र्‌ द्रश्च aaa सदाशिव} 
ततः पर शिवः शम्भोः षट्‌ शिवाः षट्प्रकाशिकाः॥ 
x A A A 


एतेषां स्तवनं ala परदेवसमन्वितं 
एतत्‌ प्रकारकरणे यश्च प्रत्यहमाशुगः N 
क्रियानिबिष्टः सबेत्र भावनाग्रहरूपधः क्‌ 
स nak जगन्नाथ कमलोर्‌ गतं हर ॥ ` 

Jagannátha is conceived here as Hari in the embrace of Kamala, or 
Lakshmi, which may aptly be compared to कमलाकुचकलशकेलिकस्तूरिकापत्रा क 
रस्य भगवतः पुर्‌ षोत्तमस्य’ of Anargharaghava Natakam and € श्रितकमलाकुचमण्डल 
ध तकुण्डल जय जय देव qv of Gitagovinda. Thus, the conception of Jagannätha 
(Hari) as the consort of Kamali, can be traced since the beginning of the 
nineth century. 


Sa pae — ee nn no © emenn a EN 
a E CT LA x e 


16. A History af Indian Literature, by Wintornitz, Vol. IT, pp. 551 552 
17. Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1900-1911) by M, H. P, Sastri, p.3 
18. Paratrishika, Laghuvritti and Vivriti, The Kashmir Series of texts and Studies, 


Nos 68 and 09, 
19. Mandirer Katha in Bengali by Gurudas Sarkar, P. 139. 
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Tantra jamála, which is an equally old Tantra of the Hindus describes 
the Därurüpi Jagannätha as the presiding deity of the Purushottama Kshetra 
in Utkala, e. g. 


a 


भारते चोत्कले देशे भू-स्वर्ग qu पोत्तम 
दार्‌रूपी जगन्नाथ? भक्तानां मभयप्रदः ॥ 2° 


The word, Daruritpí is quite significant, as by this, the antiquity of the 
wooden images of Jaganñatha, Balabhadra and Subhadrä at Iuri, goes to a 
period prior to circa 060 a. 9. 


Kalika Purána, which was a very popular work on Hindu Tantricism, 
is regarded as a part of the famous work , Rudrayámala2l. It was accepted as 
an authority, and is found quoted in important works, like, the Tirtha Kanda 
of Krtyakalpataru of Lakshmidhara Bhatta (1110 a. D.), nthe Bharatabhashya 
of king Nanya Deva of Mithila (109/-11: 3 4. D.', and by Apararka (1115-1140 
A. D.) According to Sri P. K. Gode, Kälikäpuräna, which is really an 
upapüräna, was earlier than 1000 a. 1.22 This important werk, from which 
two verses have been quoted before, definitely mentions Jagannätha, as the 


Supreme deity of Udra e. g. “जग वाथ मोड्रेशं च प्रपू जयत्‌?? 


The quotations made above from various works of different sects, 
clearly go to prove that the presiding deity at Puri was well-known through 
out India by both the names Jagannätha and Purushottama, in a period 
ranging from 700 to 1000 a. p. 


The existense of a temple of Jagannátha or Purushottama prior to the 
construction of the present templo by the Ganga Monarch Cholaganga Deva 
some time between 1112 to 1148 a. t., is clearly and definitely proved by the 
mention of Deviyalanı of God Purushottama in the well-known 
Prabodhachandrodaya Natakam. 


From the prologue of this drama, we come to know that it was written 
by Sri Krshna Misra to commemorate the victory of his patron Kirti Vaıman 
over the Chedi king Karna identified with Lakshmi. Karna (1041-1070 a. D.) 
and it was staged in the palace of Kirti Varman e, 8.9, 


In the second Act of this drama, there is a ‚clear reference to the 
Devayatana of Purushottama on the sea-shore of the country of Utkal, 


इति प्रबिशति पत्रहस्त पुर्‌ षः 


पुर्‌ ष:--अहम्‌ त्कलहेशादागतोईस्मि । भ्रस्तितत्र सागश्रतीर-स निवेश 
पुर्‌ षोत्तमशद्दितं _ देवायतनं । तस्मिन्नदमानाभ्यां भटटारकाभ्यां . महाराज सकाशं 
प्रेषितो१स्मि । एषा वाराणसी à 
20, Ibid, p, 140, m mn 


21. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the collection of A. S. Bengal, Vol. VIII, part I Tantra 
Manuscripts p. 70. 

22. Date of Kalikapurana before 1000 A. D., J, O. R. , Madras, Vol, X, pp. 289-294. 

23. Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam, published in the Nirnayasgaara Press, Act I, p. 13, 
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इदं राजकुलम । यावत्प्रविशामि > x x I 

महामोहः-- (पत्रं गृहीत्वा ) कुतोभवान्‌ | 

पुर्‌प:--अहं पुर्‌ षोत्तमादागतोस्मि | 

महामोहः । ( पत्रं वाचयति ) --स्वस्ति श्रीबाराणस्यां महाराजाधिराज परमेश्वर 
महामोहपादान्‌ पुर्‌ षोत्तमायतनादात्‌ मदमानौ साष्टाङ्गपातं प्रणम्यविज्ञापपतः। ५ X 


Thus, it is quite clear that a Deviyatana (temple)? of God Turushottama 
was existing at Puri not far from the sea-shore long before 1070 A. D. In some 
copper-plate grants of the Gañga kings it is stated that Cholagañga, the founder 
of the Gañga Empire in Orissa built the present temple cf Jagannütha as the 
old temple existing before his days was in a dilapidated condition being 
neglected by the former rulers of Orissa. 


पादौ यस्य धरान्तरीक्षमखिलं नाभिस्तु सर्तीदिशः 

श्रोत्रे नेत्रयुगं रवीन्दु युगलं म्‌ द्वापिचदयो रस्यौ | 
प्रासादं प्‌ रु पोत्तमस्य नृपतिः को नाम कत्तुक्षम 
स्तस्येत्याद्यन्‌पे र्‌ पेक्षित मयं चक्रेध THAT: २७। 
लक्ष्मी जन्मगृहं पयोनिधिरसौ सम्भावितस्यस्थिति- 

at धाम्वि श्‍बशुरस्य पूज्यतइति क्षीराब्धिवासात्‌ q । 
निविण्णः पुरुषोत्तमः प्रमुदित स्तद्‌वासलाभा द्रमा- 
प्येतदभत्तेंगृह वर पितृगृहात्‌ प्राप्य प्रमोदान्विता । २८ | 


Veres 27—“ What king can be named that could erect a temple to such 
a God as Purushottama, whose feet are the earth, whose navel is the entire sky, 
whose ears the cardinal points, whose eyes the Sun and the Moon, and whose 
head that heaven (above). This task which had been hitherto neglected by 
previous kings, was fulfilled by Gafigeswar.” 


In my opinion, the translation of the second part of the above verse is 
defective. 10 clearly states “तस्यपुर्‌ पोत्त भस्यप्रासादं' the temple of that God 
Purushottama, (which existed as proved before in the time of Krshna Misra’, 
which had been hitherto neglected by the previous kings, was made 

“(चक्रथ) by Gangesvara. 


Verse 78 —'"The ocean is the birth-place of Lakshmi, so thinking in his 
father-in-law’s house (the ocean) Vishnu lodged with some shamo, though he got 


24. Ibid Act II, pp. 78 and 79. 
25. In the Hatigumpha Inscription, Kharavela is described as 


सबदेवायतन-स'स्कारकारकः। 
26, Nagıri plates of Anangabhima III, edited by Dr. D. C. Sircar, E, I. Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 261. These two verses are also found in some Jater Ganga copper plates, e. g. 
(a) Three Kenduratna copper plates of Narasimha 11 J, A. S. B. Vol, LXV, 
1896, pp. 229-271 and Visakosha. 
(d) Alarpur copper plate of Narasimha II (under publication in E 1) 
(e) Two Puri copper plates of Narasimha LIV, ०.६4. S. B. Vol. LXIV, pp. 128-164, 
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fall adoration. Thus ashamed the God Purusottama was glad to get this new 
house, and Lakshmi, too, gladly preferred living in ber husband's mew house to 
living in her father’s house”. 


The second verse quoted above perhaps refers in a veiled manner to 
this construction cf a temple for goddess Lakshmi, by the same ruler 


Gangesvar. 


Orissa was under the rule of the Somakuli Kesari kings, for about two 
hundred years before its conquest and occupation by Cholagaüga Deva some 
timo, after 1112 A.D. So, it may safely be assumed that the old temple of 
Purushottam noticed by Krshna Misra in circa 1070 A. D. might have been 
constructed by one of the Somakuli KeSari kings of Orissa, some of whom were 
famous temple builders. This old temple was perhaps built at least two 
hundred years before Cholagañga as a very long period of neglect, by many 
former kings might havo caused tho dilapidation of the old temple as suggested 


by the expression “आद्यनुपे र्‌पेक्षितं' in the grant of the Ganga kings refered to 
above, So, it may be taken as the work of earlier kings of the Somakula who 


were very powerful. In this connection the tradition recorded in the 
‘Madla Pañjt, or the chronicle of the Jagannätha temple at Puri deserves 


mention here. e.g. 


“श्री पुरुपोत्तमे सद्भनाभिमण्डळे हा३८थकरि पटोल गोटिए तोलि प्रतिस्ठी कार 
परमेसरङ्कू, बिजे कराइले । ए महाराजाडू: MS ककडा १५ दिने सिंघासने faa 
कराइले |? 


According to another Pañji :—- 
ए उत्तार्‌ देउल गोटिए सुभकले | ३८ हात करि aga गोटिए करि प्रतिष्ठाकरि 


परमेसरड कु विजे कराइले | ए महाराजाड क AA मेस दिर५ने सिंघासने fast 
कराइले । एहिदिने बिमलाङ क देउल हा१८त मापरे तोछाइले | एहि मापरे परमलक्ष्मीऊ क 
233 तोलाइले y”? 


In both the chronicles, Yajáti Keéari is stated to have built the former 
temple of Jagannätha, the height of which was 33 cubits or 57 ft. But the 
second chronicle further states that the same ruler built two other temples for 
Vimala and Mahalakshmi, the height of each of which was 18 cubits or 27 ft. 
The history of Orissa prior to the Gunga period as given in the Madalà Panji 
is mostly legendary in character. But fortunately, for us, we get the names of 
two Yajatis in the genealogy of the Somakuli kings as elicited from the 
epigraphic records, each of whom was very powerful. A large number of 
traditions are still current in Orissa about the manifold achievements of Yajati. 
So the traditional account abeut the construction of the former temple of 
Jagannatha by one Yajati preferrably the first may be accepted as true as A 
temple of Purushottama actually existed at Puri long before 1070 A, 1), as 
proved before, 


Some other references to the Purushottama Kehetra are also found in 
the epigraphic records and works of the eleventh century, which are noted 


below. 
27. Madla Panje—P, 6. Prachi Edition, 


1^ 


The partially published Pujaripali Iuscription of one Gopala Deva, 
perhaps of the Naga family gives a list of holy 180608, where his glory spread 
like that of the autumnal moon. In this list we find the name of 


Purushottama. e. g. 


कोटिमन्त्र प्रभावेण पुनर्देबी बरे ददो 

अतुल तव गोपाल ! वलबीर्य्यं पराक्रमं । ३४ | 
X X 
श्रीकेदारे प्रयागे च पुष्करे पुर षोत्त मे 

भीमश्‍वरे TH दायां श्रीगोपालपुरे तथा । ३८। * 


This inscription has been attributed to the eleventh century A. D. on 
palaeographic grounds. In the Boramdeo temple, there is another inscription 
of the reign of Gapal Deva written in the Kalachuri era 840 or 1083 A. D. This 
is perhaps the earliest reference to Purusottama Kshetra in the epigraphic 
records so far discovered. 


The next reference to Purushottama Kshetra in the epigraphic records 
is found in the Nagpur Stone Inscription of the Rulers of Malava, of the Vikram 


year 1161 or 1104 a. D.?*. e. g. 


देवोईमौ gx षोत्तमः स भगवानाशिश्रय यः श्रिया 
येनेदं वलिवेरिवन्धविधिना fast समाश्‍्वासितं। 
यनाधारि बसुन्धरेति दधतः सानन्दमन्दाक्षतां 

तस्य प्राच्यपयोनिधौ बुधजन: व्याजस्तुतिः प्रस तुता ॥ 


“Near the eastern ocean clever men thus art-fally proclaimed his 
praise, while, he pleased, looked on basbfully. O’ lord, it was the holy 
Purushottama to whom, fortune resorted, who relieved the universe by 
subduing the enemy Bali and who supported the earth.” The translation will 
give better meaning if the words ‘God’ and ‘Lakshmi’ are substituted for the 
words ‘holy’ und ‘fortune’ used by the learned scholar, as the relation of 
goddess Lakshmi with god Purushottama has been shown previously by 
quotations from ‘Anargha Raghava’ & ‘Kudrayämala’. 


The next verse 45 refers to the waves of the Eastern sea 
RTA धे उर्मयः”? which was near this holy place. 


While commenting on this verse late M. M. Chakravarti concluded this 
“Hence the Purushottama temple would have existed some time before this 
or say circa 1090 a. D “and again” it was built under the orders of Cholaganga 
between 1085-90 a. D.”. But as it is now definitely known that Cholaganga 
conquered Orissa in 1112 A. D. 9? the temple which existed in 1085-90 4. p. 
must be the old temple mentioned by Krshna Misra. So the conclusion made 
by Chakravarti some 56 years ago is not tenable. 


— अ ~ -e तक 


28. The Pujaripali Stone Inscription of Gopala Deva, Mahakosala Historical Society's 
Papers Vor. II, p. 68. 

29. Edited by Kejihorn E. I. IL, p. 180. 

30. Three Temple Inscriptions from Bhubaneswar, O. H. R, J. Vol. I No, 2 pp. 1-9 by 
Prof, K. C, Panigrahi, 
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References to God Purushottama and to the Kshetra are also found 
in the works of Satánanda, a great Astronomer, who lived at Puri. e. g. 


रस्नमालिका (रत्नाबली) 


35 स्‌ य्याय नयः, 95 श्री विघ्नेश्‍वराय नम: | 
यस य प्रभो सबबिदः प्रसन्न-- 

ज्ञानाञ्जनें रञ्जित लोचनश्रीः । 
त्रिकालदशीं च कलो नरस यात 

तस मं नमः श्री पुर्‌ षोत्त माय i?! 


This work Ratnamala is still unpublished, but is very often quoted 
in the worke of Dharma Sástra written by the Smrti-writers of Oriesa like 
Vidyákara Vajapeyi, Narasimha — Vàjapeyi,  Visvanáitha Misra as 
“रत्नमालायां or’ शतानन्दरत्नमालायां? In the last verse of ‘Vasvati’, we find that 
its author Satánanda, son of Sam-kara and Sarasvati, was a resident of 
Purushottama and finished this work in Kaliyuga year 4200 or 1100 


A. D, €.g. 


खखाश्विवेदाह गते युगाद दिव्योक्तित: श्रीपुर्‌ षोत्तमस थ 
श्रीमान शतानन्दो इतीदमाह सरस वती शङ करयोस तनुजः 11°? 


One thing which deserves mention in this connection is that Satánanda, 
who lived at Puri, before the advent of the Gangas in 1112 a. 9. “is said by 
the commentator to have based his calculation on the meridian of his native 
city. This shows that Purushottama Kshetra had attained great importance 
when this work was written by Satánanda of the pre-Gañga period. 


Krtya kalpataru of Lakshmidhar Bhatta, a celebrated work on 
Dharmasästra, which was compiled at Kasi in 1110 4. p. belongs to the 
Pre-Ganga period. In its Tirtha Kanda, the following description from the 
Vamana Purana regarding the holy places of Orissa is quoted. viz. 


अथ नानातीर्थ महात्म्यं 
बामन पुराणे :— 
उपोष्य रजनी मेकां विरजां सः नदीं ययौ 
स्नात्वा विरजसे तीथ दत्त्वा पिण्डं पितुस तथा ॥ 
दर्शनार्थः ययौ श्लीमानजितं पुर षोत्तम 
तं दुष्ट्वा पुण्डराकाक्ष मक्षर परमं शुचि: ॥ 
उपोष्य षड्‌ दिनान्य ष महेन्द्रं दक्षिणां ययौ 
तत्र देववर शम्भुमद्धंनारीश्वरं हरं ॥ (३४) 
31. From the Notices of P, L. Manuscripts iound in Orissa, compiled by the B. O. R. 


Society. No. 268 (A). 
32. From the two P. L. Manuscripts of Vasvati preserved in the O. S. Museum, 


Bhubaneswar. 
33, Eastern Ganga Kings of Kalinga. by M. M, Chakravarti, J, A, S. B, 1903, p. 111. 
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Vamana Purana from ¿which the above quotation about the Tirthas 
of Orissa is made in this famous work on Dharmaxästra, must be anterior to 
the latter, by some centuries. So it can be concluded that Purushottama 
Kshetra had been well-known in Northern India at least prior to 9J0 A. D. 


In the beginning of fhe twelfth century, we find the mention of this 
sacred place in the Govindapur Stone Inscription of poet Gangádhara of the 
court of king Rudramana of the Gaya region, which was written in the Saka 
year 1059 or 1137 4. D. Manoratha, the father of poet Gangadhara came on 
a pilgrimage to Purushottama in circa 1120 a. ı.. The relevant verse No. 12 
of the text is quoted below. 


“गत्वा श्री qx पोत्तम" (भग)वयोह द्य: प्रतिष्ठापद' 
पाराबारतट पटीयसि लसच्चन्द्रग्रहानेहसि । 

ada व" विततार तपित पितृस तोम: करोल्लासिते--- 
स्तयर्यः पिहितस्य पर्वणि विधोः साहाय्यमापक्षण* ॥ 


The translation of the above verse as given by the Editor is given 
below : —““Pleasing with the good fortune and youth and a person of good 
renown, Manoratha went to the sacred [’urushottan a d on the noisy shore 
of the sea gave away his wealth in charity at the time of an eclipse of the 
bright moon and gladdening his ancestors with the water thrown from his 
hands, he for a moment-obtained the fellowship of the moon, eclipsed at 
full-moon time.” 


Being attracted by this far-famed place, Rämänuja Acharya came to 
Orissa to establish a Pitha at Puri like the Great Samkarächärya of the days 
gone by. ‘The account of the visit of Ramanuja to this place as recorded in 
Prapannamrta and other works is not believed by some scholars due to lack 
of contemporary epigraphic evidence. ‘It is interesting to note in this 
connection that none of the Hoyasala inscriptions mentions the name of 
Rämänuja except ono inscription of 1299 a. D. which was written some 120 
years after his death, though he spent a long part of his life in the Hoysala 
kingdom. Similarly in the case of Orissa there is enough indirect cvidence' to 
prove the truth of this traditional account. 


“We know that all the earlier Gañgas were Saivas, being staunch 
devotees of God Siva Gokrnesvara worshipped at the top of tho Mahendragiri 
in the Ganjam District. Like bis predecessors, Ananta Varma Caodigaüga is 
called a Parama-Mähesvara iu his earlier records viz. the Korni and Vizaypatam 
plates of 1031-82 a. p. But tbe Korni plates of 1112-15 a. D describe him 
both as a Parama Mähesvara and as a Parama Vaishnava while the Vizaspatam 
plates of 1118-19 A.D. omit the title of Parama Mähesvara altogether and 
represent Chodaganga as a devotee of Vishnu alone.’’? 


This change of religious faith of Chodaganga was due to his coming in 
contact with Ramanuja who perhaps visited Puri during the course of “his 


24, Tirtha Khenda of Kriya Kalpatru G. O. Series XCVIT/, p. 235. 
35, Edited by Professor Keilhorn, E. I. Vol. 11, p. 330. 

36. The Hoyasala Vamsa by William Coolho, p. 288. 

37. E, I. Vol, XXVIII, pp. 239-240. 
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journey from Melukote to Delhi and back between 1107 to 1111 A. D.”3, So it 
seems quite natural to find Chodagañga using the title of ‘Paramavaishnava’ 
only in his records from 1112 a. p. 


A similar example of the change of religious faith from Saivism to 
Vaishnavism can be cited from the Antigram plates ot Jaya Bhanja Devas? 
who was a contemporary of Chodayanga. The relevant portion of the text 
of this grant is quoted below. 


रूपेर्यो मदनोपमः क्षितितले दानश्‍च कर्ण्णोपम: | 
मानेश्चापि सुयोधनोपमगत: शक्रोपम: विक्रमौः | 
दुर्वारारिकुरज्भ मारणहरि: alas करे भक्तिमान्‌ 
भवतो वे Mana यादय्‌ गले a: साम्प्रत' |) 


सचामहामण्डलेश्वर सर्वेगणालड कृत शीमद राजाजयभञ्जदेवकु शली 


This clearly proves that Raja Jaya Bhanja Deva who had formerly 
been a devoteo of Sri Samkara became at the timeof this grant a “Sri 
Vaishnava’ or a follower of Kamanuja. His elder brother Yass Bhanja Deva 
claims victory over one Jagadeka malla e. x “जगदेकमल्ल बिजयी X ox भाति 


श्रीयशभञ्ज देव नपति? *% This event furnishes some clue to fix approximately 


the date of the granter. Jagadeka malla mentioned in this grant may 
eatisfactorily be identified with the powerful Sinda chief Permadi J Jagadeka 
malla whose known dates are 1104 and 1141 a, p. *!, 


Thus both Yasabhanja Deva, a centemporary of this well-known 
Sinda king Jagadekamalla and his younger brother Yayabhanja Deva, who 
was not much removed from his elder brother in time may be tentatively 
assigned to the first four decades of tho twelfth century, the period of activity 
of Sri Ramanuja, who died in 1137 A. D. So it was quite natural for 
Jayabhanja Deva to eall him a ‘Sri Vaishnava’ by coming in contact with 
ori Rämänuja. 


The visitof Ramanuja tc Puri is also indirectly proved by the 
existegce of two Maths there, one namely ‘Ramanuja Matha’ which is said to 
have been founded by himself and the other being ‘Embar Matha,’ the 
foundation of which is attributed to Govinda, the cousin and favourite 
disciple of Sri Rámánuja. It may be noted here that the word ‘Embir’ is a 
shortened form of the original Tamil word ‘Em-peru Män-är, The existenc 
of the Alwaranatha Temple 16 miles to the south of Puri and a village named 
Alwárapur, near the Jaganátha Road 3 miles to the east of Bhubaneswara are 
also reminiscent of the visit of Rämänuja, the last of the Alwärs to Puri. 


The earliest reference to Orissa and its presiding deity Jagannátba in 
the Hindi literature is found in poet Narapati Nalha's ‘Bisaldev Räso’, the 
first in the series of Kaso Mahäkävyas in old Hindi. The king whose deeds of 

38. J, R. A. S. 1915, p, 148. 
:9. E. I, Vol, XIX, p, 43.44, 
40, E.I. Vol. XVIII. p. 298, 
41, Héstorical Inscriptions of Southern India by Re Sewell and 8, K, Alyan gar, p. 393, 
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war and love are sung in this poem was probably Vigrahraja IV, reputed to be 
the uncle of the last Prithviräja of Delhi (1175-1192 a. D. ) Its gives an 
account of the Raja of Orissa aud God Jagannätha of the Jagannatha Puri, in 
two chapters who was held in high esteem by tbe people of Rajasthana and 
U. P. even in the twelfth century (*).* 


The next respectful reference to Orissa and its presiding deity 
Jagannätha, worshipped in a town (Kataka) on the sea-shore is found in the 
-Prithviräja Riso’ by Chand Bardai. In the opinion of John Beams this 
earliest extent Hindi poem was written about 1200 a. p. (*?)*. Poet Chand 
while describing the expedition of Vijaypála, king of Kanua) to Orissa states 
that ono Mukunda Deva of the Soma dynasty, who was ruling over Orissa at 
that time was a devout worshipper of God Jagannátha (4. e. g. 


कनव FAS कामधज्ज | राजाविजपालन्‌पवर | 

>< >< X X 

सोमव'श राजाधिराज | म्‌ कुन्ददेव प्रभु 

सरित सम्‌ द्रतंटहू ı कटकमय मग्गिनुयन नभ | 

x x x x 
दिवदिवसरीतिमन्त्रजपत i जगन्नाथ पूजत दिनह | 
दिग्‌विजयक रन बिजयपाल नृप | सपतकोसि भिद्योतिनह | 


Vijayapala of the 1१880 has been identified with Vijayachandra (1154- 
1170 a. D.) of the Epigraphic records, but tho Somavainsi Mukunda who gave 
his daughter to Vijayapala seems to be a legendary character. Inspite of this, 
the reference to Lord Jagannatha, worshipped in a town (Kataka) near the 
scu-shore is note-werthy. It clearly proves that Jagarnátha of Puri had been 
well-known in Northern India before 1200 a. v. and was highly venerated by 
tbe common people, which inspired their great poets to sing the praise of the 
Lord in glowing terms. 


Let us now turn our attention to the Epigraphie records of Bengal of 


the pre-Muslim period. 
' 


The earliest reference to Purushottama~Kshetia is found in a verse 
describing the exploits of king Lakshmana Sena in the Ecilpur copper-plate 
grant of Keava Sena and Madunapada C. P. grant of Visvarupa 
Sena *°. e.g. 


वेलायां दक्षिणावधे मपळधरगदापाणिस'वासवेद्यां । धोत्रे विश्वेशवरस य 
स फुरदसिवरणाइ्लैपगद्भीमिभाजि । तीरोत्स ङ्ग त्रिवेण्याः कमलभव= 
मखारम्भनिब्य्याजपूते | गेनोच्चे यज्ञयूपैः सह समरजयस तम्भमालान्यधायि | 


#12, OAH, R. J, Vol, I, No, I, pp. 41-44. 
43, I. A. Vol. I, p. 3. 
41. J. A. H, R.S. Vol. 1X¿1935, pp. 11-12. 
45, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol, III, p, 122 and p, 136, 
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The supremacy of Lakshmana Sena is mentioned in this verse to have 
been established in the sacred place : Puri) where dwell the two Gods holding 
respectively a club and a mace in their hands, the realm of Visvesvar, watered 
by the united flows of Asi and Varaná, and on the banks of the Triveni, 
sanctified by the Vedic sacrifices, Whatever may be historical value of this 
verse, herein is found the earliest. reference to Purushottama Kshetra in the 
epigraphic records of Bengal. 


In Gujarat Jagannatha as a form of Vishnu was well-known at least 
before 1100 a. n. Soin the lexicon called ‘Abhidhäna Chintimani of the famous 
Jaina scholar a.d poet Hemachandra, (1058-1172 A.D.) the word Jagannatha is 
given in ths paryàya of God Vishnu. e. g. सोमसिन्ध्‌ जगन्नाथो गोबद्धनधरोईपिच(*) 
along with Purushottama. 


It has been shown before that Jagannatha-Puri was well known in the 
southern India before the days of Sri Samkara and both Sri Samkara and 
Sri Rämänuja established their mathas there. Following the example of 
Sri Ramanuja, the three other great Vaishnava preachers of Southern India 
visited Puri for establishing maths there, Of these three, Sri Vishnu Svāmī is 
tentatively assigned to the second half of tbe twelfth century. It is known 
from his biography that Vishnu Svümi after visiting Dvärakä, Brndabana 
end Puri settled at Kárñchi in his old aget. This account of his visit is 
corroborated by the mention of the Vishnusvaami Liñga, during the reign of 
Madana Mahadeva in the Madala Panji"", This Vishnusvami Linga 
established by this saint or in honour of his visit has boen located by prof. B. 
C. Ray in an old dilapidated Siva temple standing on the top of Visvanatha 
hill near Delanga Rly. Station not far from Khurda Road Junction”. There 
is a Matha called Vishnu svämi Matha near the Märkand»ya tank at Puri and 
there are also two other small mathas of this sect in this sacred place. Thus 
tbe account of tho visit of Vishnu £vámi to Puri is based on historical truth. 


Nimbarka, another great Vaishnava preacher of the South, who lived 
a few years after Rämännja is said to have visited Puri to establish a seat of 
his religious faith here. Of the five Mathas at Puri of the sect of Nimbärka, 
the Radhaballava Matha just to the east of the lion’s gate of the Jagannatha 
temple is note-worthy. Jayadeva, who is taken as a followers of Nimbärka 
wrote bis famous Gita Govinda, or hymn to God Govirda in the famous 


Jagannatha temple, where it was recited daily by the poet and his wife 
' Padmávati. e.g. 59 


तदारभ्यातिभक्त्या बे पत्न्या सह हरि भजन्‌ । ५३ | 
गायन्‌ वें गीतगोबिन्द' तोषयामास केशब* | 

निर्माय गीतगोबिन्द' पुस्तक प्रूषोत्तमे | ५४ | 
निवेद्य कृतकृत्यो भूञ्जयदेवो महामन। | ५५ | 


This account given in the Sanskrit Bhaktamälä regarding the composi- 
tion and recitation of tke Gita Govinda by Ja yadeva in the Jagannätha temple 


46, Abhidhana Chintamani, (Debadhideva Konda) Line. 218. 

47. A History of Indian Philosophy, by S, Das Gupta, Vol, IV, p, 382, 
48. Madala Panji (Oriya) Prachi Edition, p. 25 

49. Vishnusvams, The Jhankar (Oriya Monthly) Vol. IV, xo, 10, p, 870 
60. Bhaktamala by Chandra Dutta, Chapter 39 
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of Puri is supported by some other traditions, which are current in different 
parts of India. 


l Madbva Acbárya or Ananda Tirtha, the latest of the four famous 
Vaishnava preachers of southern India is also said to have visited Puri. We 
possess a lot of epigraphic evidence about his famous disciple Narahari Tirtha, 
who was a contemporary of the Eastern Ganga kings Narasimha Deva 
I (1238-1264) Bhanu Deva I (1264-1278) Narasimha deva II (1278-13 5081, 


Thus Puri bad become a strong hold of Hinduism in India Lefore the 
establishment of the Muslim rower iu Northern Indis. From the discussion 
made above, the following conclusions may be arrived at : 

(a^ The Uddiy ana Pitha of the Vajrayana, which was the centre of 
activity of the famous Indrabhüti existed. some where in Orissa 
near ! uri and became known as Odrapitha in the ago of revival of 
Brábmaniem. 

(b) God Jagannatha, the manifestation of Buddha, who was propitia- 
ted by Indrabhúti can be identilied with the Jagannatha of Puri 
who wes all through these centuries regarded as an incarnation of 
Buddha and as such Jagannätha-Puri was famous as a sacred place 
of the Buddhists befofe the days of Indrabhüti (first quarter of 
the eighth century). 

‘c) The identity cf the Buddhist Jagannätha with the Purushottama 

Viehuu of Brähmanism was established by the great Sankara 
Acharya, in the first quarter of the nineth century, whereby this 
place become a famous centre of Hinduism since his days. 

There had eaisted a temple of Purushottama where the drama of 
Murari was presented, (circa 50 A D.) which finds mention in 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya Nátakam of Krshna Misra. Cholaganga 
Deva built the present temple after demolishing the old temple 
built probably by Yayati 1 which was in a dilapidated condition, 
having been neglect: d by the former rulers of Utkala. 

(e) Purushottama Kshetra had become a famous centre of Hinduism 

long before the beginning of the Muslim rule in Northern India. 


(d) 
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ORISSAN ART IN THE EVOLUTION OF POSTMEDIAEVAL 
INDIAN CULTURE 


(with plates) 


(Notes from excursions through some parts of Orissa and adjacent areas.) 
Klaus Fischer Heidel berg 


Introduction 


“Orissan art’ forms one of those aspects of ancient Indian culture which 
bear testimony of religious, political and social evolution of one special region 
i» one special period. Like other parts of india, the country of Orissa abounds 
with “monuments” from the centuries B. C., mainly belonging to Jains and 
Buddhists, up to the high water marks of Hinduism in the middle ages. Later 
on the creative spirit seems not to be so original as in earlier periods 5. this fact 
which we realize throughout India has been explained by Ramaprasad Chauda 
in his “Exploration in Orissa", 1930, pp. 22-23 : “In Orissa, as in other parts of 
Northern India, in the later mediaeval periods sculpture gradually degenerated 
while architecture made steady progress. ‘This degeneration should be attribu- 
ted to the weakening of religious spirit, and the correspondi»g development ot 
architecture to a love of pomp and display that inspired the erection of more 
and more imposing and richly docorated structures”. 


As in other parts of India, ‘classical’ patterns of both «architecture 
and seulpture have been early established. They gave the model for following 
periods ; but, as also in so many places of whole India, within the limits of a 
fixed taste and iconography some individual evolutions took place. The 
“types” of architecture and decoration are well-known from many examples ; 
even today new discoveries may contribute to our knowledge of the richness 
of old times. In many sites at Jajpur I found traces of Gupta decoration the 
tradition of which has been stated by Ramaprasad in his mentioned paper pages 
l and ’, and at Golobai and other sites at the Nortbern border of the Chilka 
Lake I discovered temples and ruins of the middle ages, of that advanced 
style which T. N. Ramachandran has recently described in & file of the 
Archaeologicai Survey, South-Eastein Cirele, when drawing attention to the 
beautiful remains at Chandesvara. Those new finds complete our idea of 
ancient art ; at the same time they show sources by which later artists were 
inspired. Hindu religion is flourishing since these times without interruption 
although Muslim and European newcomers brought elements of different 
societies ; Orissan architects and artisans both followed traditional lines and 
adopted new forms. 
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Kantilo, tower with erotic sculpture in Nilamadhava 
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These buildings display sometimes much of fresh spirit and individual 
artistic ideas ; before all they are not only “monuments” but a part of daily 
life to which even the contemporaries contribute. On the one hand typical 
Orissin features are preserved from ancient art; on the other hands new 
inventions from other Indian regions and even from abroad were adopt:d. 
This 15 the time of cultural exchange : also in all other Indian regions certam 
art forms were overtaken by adjacent or even far distant provinces, and 
original types of architecture became decorutive feature». Some of those 
“Eastern types” even influenced Western architecture. In this everlasting 
process of giving and taking the Orissan art plays a dominant roll. Some 
examples of postmediaeval art shall be compared with similar trends of cultural 
evolution in other parts of India. 


As regards their form we have, on the whole, to agree with Ramaprasad 
Chanda: architecture is conspicous with its love ot pomp and grandeur and 
will not fail to impress the onlooker while decoration more and more seems to 
be limited within fixed patterns. 


In any case, the contents of this later art are interesting for the student 
of comparative history of culture. As in other parts of India there is sometimes 
an “antiquarian” trend, when recently established temples are d-corated with 
sculptures of earlier age, as for example with the Tirthatikarn image at the 
front of ono temple at Kanpur ; new material on ancient Buddhist sculpture, 
which was finally preserved in museal collection , will be found in the new 
thesis of Prof. N. K. Sahu Baripada. Whilst those examples display interest 
in old tines, other contents of later iconography refer to contemporary culture 
even of foreign countries. In such way the latter Orissan art combines various 
social trends which occur quite similarly in other parts of India, and which, 
therefore, stall be described in comparision with contemporary Indian art works. 


The observations of the present paper are based upon a recent visit of following 
places of Orissa : 


Banpur, Village temple 

Baripada, Ambica mandir 
» Chaitanya temple 
» Gundicha mandir 


Mangia Duri, Village temples 
Nayagarh, Gopinathji 

» Jagennath 

» Radhamohauji 


„ Jagannath 
Bhusandpur, Village temple 
Bolgarh, Village temple 
Indipatta, Village temple 
Jajpur, Agastiswar 

Akhandaleswar 
Barahanath 
bira]a 
Jagannath 
Lakshmi temple 
Sameswar 

., Trilochan 
Kantilo, Nilamadhab 
Karada, Village temple 
Karanjia, Private temple of lawyer . 
Khandaparagarh, Palaee 

» Semple in palace 


Oragaon, Ragunathji 

, Siddhesvara 
Parlakimedi, Hanuman mandir 

„ Jagannath 

» Kameswar mandir 

» | adha mandir 

» Ramaling mandir 
Ranpur, Chandeswar mandir 

, Gundicha mandapa 

„ Jagannath 

» Mani Nag Kali on the hill 
» 99 9) » below » 
» Palace compound 

„ Sapanesvar 
Raruan, Private temple compound 


Sarangul, Village temple 
Sitabhinji, Village houses 
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Kheonjhargarh, Great Jagannath »» Rock temple 
Jagannath outside city Sundarpur Colony, Houses 
Kali temple Tapang, Hill Temple 

Old Fort, Rani temple 

Rangapath 

Vanabihari 


y 


A. Architecture 


I. Jagannath Compounds. In the classical periods of Indian architecture 
fixed types were created the essential forms of which were furtheron repeated. 
This could be done in a more or less mechanical manner, or with original 
artistic feeling ; in the one case the trend to some kind of “mannerism” is 
obvious while in the other we realize individual inventions, features of a later 
art which consisted in both keeping close the tradition and developpi. g own 
ideas. ‘There are many Jagannath temples following the mod»l given by 
the «rchitecture of Bhubaneswar and Puri, and slightly changing according to 
the taste of the subsequeut centuries and their artistic ideas. Thero is a fine 
example at Baripada, influencing the whole of the later architecture in 
Mayurbhauj State. Also at Jajpur, the Jagannath is a connecting link: from the 
classical types of the country to the many examples of later temples in the city 
of Jajpur as well as on tle opposite bunk of tho river of Vaitarani, which, as 1t 
was the case at Vijayanagar and so many other places in both East and West, was 
a geographic separation but a cultura! connection. Also the Jagannath temples 
of Kconjhargarh, Nayagarh, Parlakimedi and Ranpur influenced their environs 
fixing a new type of architecture which was later on followed in other temples 
and temple groups as for example at Khandan ragarh or Kantilo. 


Trend : Variations of old type; and creation of new patterns for new 
variations. Superb feeling for the beauty of natural surroundings and taste in 
the choice especially of hilly scenery. 


Examples of the same trend in other works of later Indian 
architecture, Jain temples of mount Parasnath? in Bihar, Sikh temples of Nanda 
Devi in Punjab; Hindu temple cf Piruvannamalai in South ladia. 


II. Influence on other Indian regions. The typical Orissan tower 
become soon a fixed form which was ulso adopted by or builders of other 
provinces, especially in the adjacent areas. ‘Thus we find the shape of the 
classical or postclassical Orissan tower in Bengal temple compounds the other 
forms of which are of pure Bengal style. In Midnapore district, next to tho 
North-Eastern border of Orissa, there are Orissan towers at Chan lrakona and 


Garhbeta. 


Trend: Creations of ancient or recent Orissan architecture becomes 
a purely decorative features in the architecture of neighbouring provinces, 


Examples of the same trend in other periods: Classical Orissan architec- 
ture contributed to constructions in the North of Orissa, as for example in the 
deuls at the Bengal-Bihar border-line, and South of Orissa at Simhachalam 
and Saripalli near Vishakapatnam. 


III. Influence from other Indian regions. At the same time when typical 
forma of Orissan art contributed to the postolassical Andhra, Bengal eto. culture 
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the builders of later Orissan temples adopted artistic ideas of those and other 
Indian provinces. The later the respective buildings are the more efectivo is 
this kind of cultural exchange. 


(4) Technique: True vaulting, Examples of true vaulting in radiating 
arches are rare in Hindu architecture. Hither they are inspired by Muslim 
constructions, or they are stray monuments of individual invention. As far 
Orissan architecture of the latter centuries is concerned, direct Muslim influence 
is obvious in the brick arches and vaultings of Haripur which are of the same 
orlzin as the brick barrel vaultings in Bengal temples from the 10th century 
onwards. Smallerexamples of the true arch and the barrel. vault the sources 
of which may be of various kinds are to be found at Karanja and Tapang. 


Trend : Adoption of new means of construction after foreign models. 


Examples of the same trend in other Indian buildings : Bengal brick 
temples: stone temples of Brindaban and Gobardhan; corridor iu Chandaprabha 
Jain templo at Viruparuttikunram near Conjeeveram ; Tiruvadovayil in Tanjore 
District : frequentiy in tho Vijayanagar and Nayak architecture of South 
Ds recentiy the first floor of the new gopuram at Tiruvadanai, Madura 
district. 


(2) Decoration. The “Bengal Roof”. World architecture displays 
one common tendency: later periods make use of inventions from earlier 
buildings, sud features of originally architectural and constructive meaning 

become decorative features. In the West we find this trend in the evolution 
from the early to the late Gothique, and from the barrel vaultings of the early 
Barcque to those of the final stage of this art The arch in Muslim construction, 
or the “Bengal Roof” in domestic architecture in the lower Gangetic plain were 
basie Uv necessary means of technique ; later on they became independent 
and were applied throughout the whole subcontinent as mere decoration. 
Jn Orissa we find this ornamental shape of the bent caves of the Bengal 
roof in temples of Baripada, Jajpur, Kheonjhargarh or Puri (of. N. K, Bose: 
‘Canons of Orissan architecture”, on the “Guuriya order"). 


Trend. To mako use of structural forms a» forms of pure beauty. 


Livamples. Of the same way in the adoption of the BENGAL roof in 
other buildings of India’), Andhra—Arasa Villi, Vizianagram; Assam— 
Cauhati, Sibsagar; BIHAR—Bodh Gaya, Gaya, Mount Parasnath, Patna; 
DELHi--Kicher Sarai, Qutb Compound, Red Fort; HYDERABAD STATE — 
Aurangabad, Bir, Elloia, Gulbarga, Hyderab.d, Knuldabad, MADHYA 
BHARAT Gwalior, Indier, MYSORE ST ¡TE-—seringapatam; PUNJAB— 
Anandpur Sahib, Mani Majir., Nanda Devi, Pinjore Gardens; RAJASTH \N— 
Ajmer, Jaipur, Marwar Palli; UTTAR PRADESH—Agra, Benares, Lucknow; 
VINDHYA PRADESH—Chhatarpur, Khajuraho, Orchoha. 


B. Sculpture and Painting 


I. Developmen! of new urtistic ferms. Corresponding to the architecure 
of the Jagannath temple also postmediaeval scupture displays two features 
which are not opposite to each other but bear witness of mutual inspiration : 
artists both follow a fixed programme of iconogrephy and find new means of 
expression. Among the many examples of the latter kind ore special may 
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be selected : miniature sculpture at the pillars of later Gundija mandapas 
and dolmandapas, same times with sculptural representations of Lord 
Jagannath. Traditional subjects are minutely carved in a fine style which was 
earlier applied on pillars in medieval temples of Central and South India, and 
which in the Orissan works seems to have been independently created. At 
Bolgarh beautiful carvings are very well preserved, whilst at Ranpur stray 
fragments are collected in the premises of the palace, 


Trend. ‘Transfusion of traditional iconography into new artistic 
forms of small size. 


Examples. Of the same trend in later Indian decoration: Bengal 


brick sculpture; wodden carvings in Jain temples and palaces of South 
West India. 


II. Evolution of erotic subjects. The mediaeval temples of Orissa are 
famous for the artistic unity with which religicus zeal in wonderful co-opera- 
tion with highly advanced aesthetic mind represented erotic scenes, Even 
today Orissan folk art follows certain patterns of erotic seulpture and 
painting-which seem to be far distant from the olden times, which, however, 
are linked with the mediaeval art by mi ny examples of erotic sculpture and 
painting executed at Jagannath and other temples from the 15th century 
to the present day. There are compositions directly derived from Konurak 
and Puri, and there are also new inventions in the matter, Sometimes 
we witness the natural model to he followed without artistic «nd seblime 
feeling—in other cases we feel an original and creative mind of interpretation 
and abstraction which is also observed even by contemporary Indian artists.* 
From tho forma] point of view the temples of Jajpur, Kantilo, Mangia Dari, 


Nayagarh, Parlakimedi and Ranpur display the best specimens of erotic 
sculpture. 


Trend. A special branch of art which originally had a religious and 
social meaning , becornes an independent matter of artistic exhibition. It is 
interesting to notice that the*formal quality of this art was much higher in the 
ancient days when the art was “engaged” by the society, whilst erotic sculpture 
and painting as “art for art’s sake” very often lacks in aesthetic inspiration, 


Examples. Of later erotic art in other parts of India are mainly in those 
regions where this aspect of sculpture was favoured by the early and mediaeval 
art— the whole of South India and large parts of the Deccan may be quoted. 
In the South, nearly everywhere in tbe late Vijayanagar temples and in the 
brick-and plaster gopurams of subsequent periods ; in the Deccan especially in 
temples of Asefabad, Kallur in Raichur District, Kallur in Yelburga District, 
Kulpak, Raichur, Vejur. On the one hand, the problem is a common one in 
the art of both Fast and West: that “consciously produced” art does not 
attain the same high level which the ‘‘unconscious and necessary” art showed. 
On the other hand, the recently collected material may point out that early 
erotic art in India was not a sign of decadence, as sometimes was interpreted 
for, even today there are artisans executing erotic subjects in a crude, but 
original manner; they seem simply anxious to produce this type of sculpture 
as good as they can in order to satisfy the society of the village by which they 
are engaged. 
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Kantilo, temple with erotic sculpture, built in 1953. 
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III. Influence of this art. Wherever existed political influence of 
Orissan rulers on adjacent areas wo realize obvious traces of Orissan art. 
Iconography and artistic forms of the erotic sculpture from Parlakimedi 
influenced the decoration of the famous temple of Sreekurmam in Andhradesh, 
Formerly this place belonged to the Rajas of Parlakimedi ; under their auspices 
erotic sculptures were executed at the walls of tho temple, and painting: of the 
same kind were to decorate the walls ofthe compound. Later on one Rani 
caused the erotic sculptures to be covered by whitewash, whilst the paintin za, 
although fading, are still visible. Orissan forms of erotic sculpture are also to 
be found on Jagannath temples to the South of Orissa, for example at 
Vishakapatnam, and Vizianagram. 


p JL DP . 
Trend. Religious and political influences also spread art forms, 


Examples, Of the same trend in carlier centuries: Typical Orisean 
sculpture in the arthamundapam cf Simhachalam; forms of clagsical Orissan 
architecture and decoration at Saripalli,both places in Vishakapatnam District. 


C. Some Aspects from the History of Civilization 


I. Vernacular idioms in manuscript illustrations. 


(1) Subject. The Archaeological Muscum and Library of Baripada 
possesses a Ramayana manuscript “Bardehisuvilasa”” by Upendra Bhanja, written 
in the 17th century, and illustrated in the 19th century. In this palm leaf work 
the story of Rishyashringa is illustrated in a quite exceptional way : before the 
background of Muslim architecture a lady is seated, from whom long-bearded 
saint with a small horn on thu forehead has received a little child whom 
he carries in his left arm. This additional version of the well known story 
occurs only in Orissan literature and later vernacular adoptions of that 
mythology, and thus the iconography of this manuscript illustration is 
unique in this way of rendering the story. 


Trend. Stories from classical Indian mythology are later on interpreted 
in various vernacular versions in both literature and art. 


Example, Of postmediaeval representations of the Rishyashringa— 
story according to later popular versions : MALABAR COAST deva rising in the 
sacrificial fire with vessel containing milk of frbility (wood carvings from Quilon, 
Travancore, now in Egmore Museum Madras); MARHATII —Rishyashrioga 
carried away by the girls forming a palang in, deva rising from fire (Marhatti 
painting of Ramayana on one leaf, now in Sarfoji Saraswathi Mahal Library 
Tanjore); DECCAN—Rishyashringa in girls-palanquin (Hindu sculptures inserted 
into Muslim Naurangi Darwaza of the City wall at Raichur); BENGAL— 
Rishyashringa seduced by the girls in a pleasure boat (Vishnu temple at 
Bansberia, Hooghly district; MYSORE SPATE-—RHishyashringa worshipped 
even today as rain-making deity (Rishyashrinza-temple near Sringeri); VIJAYA- 
NAGAR—Rishyashringa performing the sacrifice before King Dasaratha and the 
Queens (Hazhra Ramachandra-swami temple). 


2. Form. In the same manuscript at Baripada we find a representation 
of the battle at Lankı. We are surprised to notice soldiers in European 
uniforms with guns on their shoulders. 
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Trend. This very kind of interpretation is common in every kinds of 
creative art: to “translate” great events from the far remote past into the 
language of the present day. It isthe striking and usual feature of nearly 
all mediaeval and buroque art in Europe: to illustrate legends of tho 
Christian saints or of historical battles with firures wearing garments and 
arms of that very day in which the respective painting or sculpture was 
oxecuted, 


Kramples, Of that kind occur also in latter Indian art: MADHYA 
PRADISH-Enropean soldiers carved at a well in Chanda; BENGAT Portuguese 
soldiers on terracottas of 17th century, brick temples and English soldiers in cut 
plaster on 19th century temples; BIHAR . soldiers in Western uniforms in 
sgraffitto in the midst of Hindu iconography on a village temole near Gaya; 
URISSA—on the front wall of an additional shrine in the Nilamadhab compound 
at Kantilo, sexual intercourse of a lady in Indian saree with a soldier in 
European uniform; SOUTH INDIA —acpoys with rifles at the porch of the 
temple in Perur, in the Hall of Pillars of tho Varadaraja temple at Conjcevaram 
and in the wood carvings from Quilon in Egmore Museum. 


II Contemporary popular constructions, 
y 


1. Adoption of bamboo form in mud. Ina hamlet near the famous rock 
paintings of Sitabhinji and in the village of Sitabhinji proper the «boriginal 
tribes of the Kolhas are constructing low mud houses with entrances in the 
form ofan horsc-shoe-arch, which is obviously derived from earlier bamboo 
structures. 


Trend. In both East and West it is common use to imitate early kinds 
of atructure later on in other materials, mostly of better durability. 


Examples in India : Decorative stone ribs of early Buddhistic caves copy 
wooden rafters of previous constructions. in the Deccan, where a special 
tradition of cave architecture exi: ted, those forms were, even much later, once 
more “translated” into another material: some mosques, tombs and gates of 
the Bahmani period shows those rafters as a decorative feature in cut 
plaster on brick or stone. The Bengal brick architecture, as derived from 
bamboo framework and straw thatched huts, has already been mentioned. 


Also the many types of stone rathas may be quoted which were copied after 
models in perishable material. 


(2) Dwelling houses as models forftempls. In these and other Orissan villages 
we find one special house type : the house proper consists of rectangular mud 
or stone or wood walls without ceiling, and round this wall there are wooden 
pillars supporting a thatched roof like a tent.—In a gap of the huge rocks near 
Sitabhinji some clay images of horses and other subjects are worshipped; an open 
space of the rock gives shelter for a rectangular construction without 
ceiling, the latter being represented by the rock itself.—In Banpur, four miles 
from Nayagarh, many new Hindu images were discovered by the villarers in the 
fields, A new temple was recently erected—in the shape like the houses of this 


part of Orissa : in rectangular plan, surrounded by wooden posts supporting & 
tent roof, 
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Khandaparagarh Temples within the premises of the Palaoe 
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y Pr ¿e ti t f n 
_ Trend: Derivation of tho forms of temples and palaces from domestic 
architecture. 


Eramples : 8In the ancient West are Greek megaron and the templum in; 
antis, and throughout India we find the system during all periods, Once more we 
have to refer to the Benzal village hut, as model for the Bengal temple with bent 
eaves: at the South-West coast of In lia the form of the dw>lling-houso with 
gable-end roofs was not ouly followed by the Padinannbha puram. Palaee, the 
''ravancore Hindu temples and tho well known Jain. temple of the Mudabidri- 
Karkal-type, but also by one mosque to the South of Trivandrum, by 
Albuquerque's church at Cochin and hy the syangozues at Mattancheri; in and 
around Trichinopoly we find tent-like village huts, which farm also a kind of 
second storey in city palaces and temples; in the mountains at the Northern 
border of Mysore stato there exists a house type with threo gabled roofs besides 
each other, not unlike similar forms in Switzerland ad Bavaria, which is also 
the model fer recent local temples. 


(3) Houses of Hast Bengal Refugees, Near Chilka Lake there are some 
settlements of East Bengal people who wero driven out front their native places 
in 1950. The “Sundarpur Colony" was quickly constructed by government 
contractors in the shapes of usual Orissan houses with tent-like roof. A bit 
aside from this colony, however, some villagers have constructed houses by 
themselves, and they have applied the typical form of tho * Bengal roof" with 
bent eaves, mostly in the Dochalo Type which is prevailing in East Bengal. 


Trend: Transfer of native forms into foreign environs. 


Examples of this aspect of cultural history in all countrios in all timos. 
T 1 wes f . . . क . ° . 
echnique and form of Middle Kastern architecture in carly Muslim buildings in 
India; elements of Indian art in the Hindu colonics of Indonesia, 


Conclusion 


In India as in other parts of the world the creations of art forms were 
made in early periods of history, in regions which were at that time far distant 
and more or less independent from each other, Later on fixed patterns were 
followed, new features were produced by exchange and alteration ot ancient 
forms rather than by creation of quito new o.es — Even then, somo artista aud 
art communities succeeded in erecting and decorating buildings of an original 
spirit. Since the pure quality of this later art attains only exceptionally the 
high standard of the earlier creations, it is not 80 often the history of art and 
archaeology than the comparative history of civilization which is concerned with 
these buildings. 


Klaus Fischer Heidelberg. 
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Corrigendum, 


For “Strictly speaking however there is a distinction between the 
characters of the Banpur platcs and that of the Kondedda (Hp. Ind., Vol. XIX, 
pp. 267-70), Puri JBORS, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 ff.) and Chandeswar Plates 
JKHRS, Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 65 ff.) and 2 the Nivina grant (Bp. Ind., Vol. XXT, 
pp. 33-11) all of Mànabhita Dharmarája.” 


Head “Strictly speaking however there is a distinction between the 
Characters Banpur plates and those of the Kondedda (Hp. Ind, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 267-70) Furi (JBORS, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 ff ) and Chadeswar plates JKARS, 
Vol. II, No.l, pp. 65 ff.) of Mänabhita Dharmaraja, although the former resemble 
the characters of the Nivina grant (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp 38-41) of the same 
king." 


PALAEOGRAPHY OF THE SAILODBHAVA GRANTS 


Dr. D. C. Sirear, M. A., Ph. D., Ootacamund. 


The Banpur plates of Manabhita Dharmara ja (cirea. 695-730 A. p.) have 
been edited by me in the Epi raph»z Indica, Vol, NN N, pp. 38 ff. and Plates. 
I have stated in that article that, in respect of palaeography language and 
orthography, the said charter resembles the other published records of the 
Sailodbhava king in question. Strictly speaking however there is a distinction 
between the characters of the Banpur plates and that of the Kondedda | Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIX, pp. 267-70), Puri (J BORS, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 ff) and Chaudeswar 
plates J.A H R5, Vol, 11, No. 1, pp. 65 f., and the Nivina grant (Ep. Ind, Vol. 
AXI, pp. 38-41. all of Mánebbita Dharmaraia. The distinction was not 
emphasised partly through oversight and partly because I was under the 
impression that the controversy regarding the palacography of the grants of 
Sainyablita Madhavavarman II {Srinivasa (circa 670-65 a, 1).), grandfather of 
Dharmaràja, disappeared with the publication of the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum 
plates (Lp. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 14- ff.» of that king. But a study of the 
section on the Sailodbhavas in the recently published Classici! Age (The History 
and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. 111, 1954}, has led mo to think that the 
light thrown by the Banpur plate on the problems of Sailodbhava history 
should not have been passed over in silence in my article referred to above. In 
the following pages I shall try to rectify that error. 


It is well-known that the Ganjam plates, dated in the Gupta year 
300—619 a. D. (Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143 fE), and the Khurda plates (JASB, 
Vol. LIII, pp. 284 ff.,) both of the Siulodbbava king Sainyabbita Mädhavaräja 
II, son of Ayasobhita 11) and grandson of Sainyabhita Madhavaraja 1, have 
their introductory part couched in prose and are written in the normal East 
Indian characters of the seventh century A.D. ‘Che Ganjam plates were issued 
when the Sdilodbhava ruler was a feudatary of the (Cauda emporer 
the Sasänka ( circa 600.20 a. p. ) while the Khurda plates, without date, 
were issued when he had already freed himself from the Gauda yoke shortly 
after 619 a. D. Tho Buguda (Ep. Ind., Vol, MI, pp. 43 ft.) and Puri (Ibid,, 
Vol. XXII pp. 127-24) plates of the Sailodbhava king Sainyabhita 
Madhavavarman 11 Srinivasa, eon of Ayasobhita II who is stated to have been 
born in the family of Màdhavavarman 1, are written in the modified Northern 
Alphabet prevalent in the southern parts of Orissa. The introductory part of 
these inscriptions is in verse unlike that of the Gaujam ps Khurda plates. 
The palaeography of these records also offers a slightly different and lator 
look, although we have now evidence to show that the characters employed in 
them have to be assigned to the seventh and eighth centuries and that the 
issuer of these charters was no other than the Sailodbhava ruler who issued, 
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earlier in his career, the Ganjam and Khurda plates. It should be pointed out 
that the character: of the Burl plates offer a little later look even than 
those of the Puri plates; but this is quite satisfactorily explained by the fast 
that the original inscription on the Buxuda plates was beaten in and resngraved 
on the copper-plates ate date later than that of its issue The records of 
Ayasobhita II Madhyamaraja (cire i 665-95 A. D.) and Mánabhita Dharmaraja 
(circa 695-720 a, DJ), son and grandson respectively of Sainvabhita 
Mädhavavarman II srinivas, were found to exhibit close resemblance With the 
characters of the Buguda and Furi plates, 


The difference in the palacography of the Ganjam and Khurda plates 
ou the one hand end the Buguda and Puri plates as well as the charters issued 
by the son and grandson of the issuer of the Buguda and Puri records on the 
other led some scholars to sug vest that the issuer of the first group was a remote 
ancestor of that of the second (ef, Hultzseh, Ep. Ind. Vol. Vl, p. 144 ; Kielborn, 
Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 102). Di, R. G Basak however suggested that the Buguda 
and Puri plates were iasued by the grandson of the issuer of the Ganjam and 
Khurda plates (History of North- (ster Tutia, Calcutta, 1904, p. 179). Tho 
theory was repeated by Dr. Dasak in Ep, ud, Vol. XXII, pp. 126-77. 


In his opinion the characters of the two groups of Sailadbhava grants 
could not have been separated by a very wide gap of time, 

In an article published in JAHE, Vol X, pp. 1-15, Dr. R.C. 
Majamdar relied on the same differences between the two groups or 
Sudodbhava grants referced toabove rad was ined ed 5o agsiun the issuer of the 
Ganjam and Khuda plates to cirea 615 a. 9. bat that of Bazuda and Puri 
plates to eiren 550 i, ७. This view wis Lo doubt opposed to the known facts 
of Orissan hi tory and wes € erefore not seriously consid red by scholars Dr, 
Majumdar also seems to have modified his opinion on the subject Im his recent 
treatment of Sailodbhava history, published in the Clasica Age referred to 
above. 


lu Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 151-52, the lato Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
published the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum plates* of Sainyabhita Madhavarman LI 
Srinivasa and showed that, while the text of the introductory part of this 
record closely resembles that of the Buguda and Puri platos, its characters are 
exactly the same as that of the Ganjam aud Khurda plates. This fact quite 
satisfactorily auswered the palicograpbical objection to the identification of the 
issuer of the Ganjam and Khurda plates with that of the Buszuda and Puri 
plates. But in his te eut note ou Sailudbhava History Classica! lye, pp 144 f.) 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar says, “Some scholars think that the two group: of kings 
(i. e. the issuer of the Buguda, “uri and Cuttack Museum plates and his two 
ancestors on the o: e hand and that of the Ganjam and Khurda plates and his 
two ancestors on the other) are indentical. But there are two objections to 
this view. In the later group Aycsobhita is said to have been a son of 
Sainyat-hita but in the former he is said to be born in the family of that king. 
It is very doubtful whether a son of a king would be referred to, in an official 
record, as born in his family. Secondly the alphabets of the records of the 
former group of kings are di-tinctly later. But recently one record of this 
family (the Cuttack Museum plates) has come to light which is written in 


* The seme inscription has been recently published by Pandit Satyanarıyana 
Rajguru as an “unpublished” record in the Orissa Historical Rysearch Jonrnal, Vol, Ilo 
Nos, 3०4, PP: 6 if. 
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characters not very dissimilar to these used by the other group of kings. This 

has no doubt strengthened the case for the identification of the two groups of 

kinga; but thia point must still be regarded as uncertain, and some scholars 

regard the former group as different from and reigning liter than the latter". 

These “some scholars" are however referred to in a foot-note as Basak and 

ee who wrote before the publicatioa or the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum 
1 


Now the palaeographical problem ereatod by the difference between the 
two groups of inscriptions, viz., (1) the Ganjam and Khurda plate, and (2! 
Buguda and Puri plates, is, as wc have noted abovo, quito satisfactorily solved 
by the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum platos, tho introductory part of which is the 
same as, that of the second group but the characters of which are exactly 
similar to those of the first group. ‘The elucidation of the problem has now 
been further advanced by the Banpur plates of Dharmarája, who is represented 
in his inseriptions ^s a grand-on of Sainy abhita Mädhavavarman II Srinivasa, 
issuer of the Bugud+, Puri and Cuttack (Museum' plates. Although the other 
chaitera of Dharamraj are written in characters which are the same as those 
found in the Buguda and Puri plates of the second group of charters issued by 
Sainyabhita Mädhavarman II Srinivasa, the Banapur plates and Nivina 
grant exbibit an alphabet which is the same as that employed in the Ganjam, 
Khurda and Cuttack Oriss:) Museum plates, ‘his makes it absolutely 
clear that, in the seventh and cighth centuries, the normal East Indian 
alphabet and a modifiel form of the Northern Alphabet were both prevalent 
side by side in the southern parts of Orissa. It is now impossible to 
speak of the characters of one group of Sailodbhava plates as earlier than that 
o! another group. 


The only remaining ground against the identification of the issuer of the 
Ganjam and Kburda plates with that of the Buguda, Puri and Cuttack Orissa) 
Museum plates is that the former’s father Ayasobbita (11) is described as the 
cn of Sainyabbita Mädhavaräja (I) while the latter's father of the sime name 
is stated to have becn born in the family of Sainyabhita (Madhavavarman) (1). 
As we have seen, the introductory part of the first group of records is couched 
in prose. The Ganjam plates were issued when Sainyabhita Midhavaraja 
was a feudatory of the Gauda king; but the Khurda plates were apparently 
issued soon after he had assumed independence. The introductio» of the second 
group of charters ix however written in verses com posed by a court poet of the 
Sailodbhava king when he had already performed an Asvamedha sacrifice to 
commemorate his newly acquired independence. Most of these stanzas are 
also quoted in the grants of Ayasobbit. Jf and Dharamaraja. 


We have suggested that the difference botweon the description of the 
relation between Ayasobhita (1') and Sainyabhita Madnavarman (I) in the 
two groups of inscriptions was probalv due to the fact that Ayasobbita was a 
scion of the Sailodbhava family adopted as son by his royal predecessor. (New 
History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 83). The representation ofa son as 
a descendant is «lso not entirely unknown in Indian literature. The 
Raäjatarangıni. VIII, .033, apeaks of the son as the descendant of his father 
(see Stein’s translation, Vol. II, p 512). For similar other instances, see also 
the Malavalli in.cr.ptions of the Chutu-»átakarnis and the Kadambas 
(Successors of the Sätavähanas, p. 2:0), Assam plates of Vallabharája, line 16 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p, 154), Naishadhiya, V, 121, etc. 

“पु The learned editor of the Nivina grant did not notice tins interesting palaeographioal — 
feature of tha Inscription," 


y 1 


Considering the fact the palaeography of the two groups of 
»ailodbhave grants must, as is now known, be ascribed to the very same ave 
and that the Sailudbhava genealogy offered by the two groups is the s.me with 
the only exception of a slight variation in the description of one king which also 
Feoms to be explicable, I cannot think of any valid objection now to the 
identification of the Ganjam (619 a. D.) and Khurda plates with that of the 
Buguda, Puri and Cuttack (Orissa) Museum | lates, 


Ma GE enna, ones A 


POET MARKANDEYA MISRA AND HIS WORKS 
By Sri K, N. Mahapatra. 


There are two paper mannscripta containing the copv of an unpublished 
sanskrit work called ‘DasSagrivabadhn Mahäkävyaın’ in the Manuscript collection 
of the Orissa State M seum, Bhubaneswar. This Mahäkävya was composed 
by one Markandeya Kavichakravarti whose memory is now practicably lost in 
to oblivion. So an humble attempt ia made here to bring this once-famous poet 
within the range of knowledge of the scholarly world. 


The poet gives some information about himself, his family, and the date 
of this work in the last three verses (57, 58 and 59) of the last Sarga or canto 
and the colophon at the end of D,B.M.! , which are quoted below. 


भास्वत्‌ बशमणेबंभूवक पिलक्षोणीपते ARAN । 

बीर श्रीपुर्‌ षोत्तमों गजपति भाग्य wala त्तिमत ॥ 
प्राकोमारदिनान्महा प्रियसु ह तस्याभवत्‌ काश्यप? -- 
श्रीमान्म गलदेव इत्यत्तीमतो गोष्ठीप्‌ बिद्यावताम । ५७। 
श्रीरुद्र पुर पोत्त मेन्द्रतनये प्रोद्रामदोर्मण्डली — 

क्रीडा खण्डित-शात्रवे बसुमती मासागर शासति 
श्रीमान्‌ मङ्गलदेव स्‌ नुरमनागाराध्य वाग्बादिनीं 
माकण्,य कवि स्तदेतदतनोत काब्य हरे; प्रीतये । ५८ । 
भोगाभ।ग म रीकरोति धरणी यावदभुजङ्ग शिवु-- 
simata fri प्रदक्षिणयते यावत्त्विपामीइवर8 
श्रीरामस्य गुणाम्बुध गुंणलवेनारब्धमेतन्न d 

काब्यं मे विदधातु तावदसकृत प्रीति प्रसन्नांत्मनां । ५९ । 


इतिश्रीकाइमपगोत्रसमुदभव श्रीमन्म गलदेव-देहसम्भव माकण्डयाभिष 
कबिराज-चत्र-चक्रबत्ती बिरचित्ते दशग्रीवबधे महाकाव्ये श्रीरामस्वपुराभिषको 
नामविशतितम? सगे? । शम समाप्तोशय' ग्रन्थ8 ॥ 


The meaning of the three verses quoted aboveis as follows. The 
famous Gajapati Purushottama Deva, the son of Kapileswara Deva, the orest- 
Jewel of the Súryavamsa or Solar dynasty, was a great hero and was, as it were 
the Fortune-incarnate of the realm. Mangala Deva. born in the Kásyapagotra 
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l. Dusagrivabadeha Mahakavyam is hen. e.forward abbreviated as D, B. M, 
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or lineage, and well-known among scholars was an intimate friend and constant 
companion of Purushottuma Dova from his early days. Poet Markandeya, 
son of Mangala Deva, composed this work by virtue of his constant devotion 
to goddess Sarasvati, when Pratäprudra Deva, son of Purushottama, the 
destroyer of enemies was ruling over the earth girdled by the ocean, for the 
eatisfaction of Hari, The poct fondly hoped that his work describing the 
achievements of gd hämachandra will render constant satisfaction to the 
learned scholars, as long as Vasuki, the lord of the serpents would be holding the 
earth over his fangs, and the Sun would be rising in the Udayachala. 


From the colephon, quoted above it is known that he wis the son of 
Mangala Deva of the Kasyapa lineage and was the greatest poet of the age, for 
which he bears the title “कबिराज-चक्र चत्रवत्ती ‘great among the greatest poets’ 
and his work D. B. M contained twenty Sargas or cantos. In the colophons 
given at the end of the five cantos ey, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth he 
calls himself. Markandeya Misra, while in those given at the end of fourteen out 
of the remaining fifte n Surgas he culls himself Markendeya Deva, and in the 
colophon given at the ed of this work after the twentieth or last Sarga, he 
simply calls himself Märkancd. ya. Wrom this it may be concluded that the 
surname of his family was Misra. Brahmanas having Kasyapagotra and the 
surname of Misra are still found io many parts of Orissa. 


From the verses quoted above, it is quite clear that Markandeya and 
his father were contemporaneous with Gajapati Purushottuma Deva (1466-1497) 
and his son Gajapati Pratáporudra Deva (:497-1540), the then Suryavames 
Emperors of Orissa. In his *Abhinava Benisamharam Nátakem', which is still 
unpublished, Gajapati l'urushottama Dova, claims the authorship of four other 
works e. g.  Ananda-Vilasa,  Dasegriva-badha, Jänaki-Pramoda and 
Kuvalayäsva e, g. 


गजपति श्री पुरुषोत्तमदेवेन महाराजनविरचित आनन्द विलास-दशग्रीवबध- 
जानकोप्रमोद-कुबलयाइव nh विविध-रूप-ल्पक सहोदर मभिनव बेणीस हरणं नाम 
नाटक 
Dasagriva-badha, the authorship of which is attributed to Gajapati 
Purushottama Dova in the text quoted above, is perhaps identical with the 
DaSagrivabadha Mahakavya:n, which was actually composed by Markand ya, 
Similar cases of attribution of authorship by the poets to their patrons are also 
found in the Súryavamsi period. It is known from the ‘Bharatamrta 
Mahakavyam’, an unpublished work, two palm leaf manuscripts of which are 
preserved in the collection of the O. 5. Museum, that its author Kavichandra 
Ray Divakara Misra, was also the author of a work named Abhinava 
Gitagovinda, e. g. 
7 sima पतिब्रता गुणवतीं म्‌ क्‍्ताविम्‌ क्तात्मन8 
श्री बेदेशवरतो fan षित भरद्वाजान्वयादात्भजं 
काव्ये तस्य सहोदराद भिनब श्री गीतगोबिन्दत8 
(प्योज:शालिनि सप्तबिशतितम: सर्गः समाप्तो भवत्‌ | 
(last verse of 27th Sarga .? 
2, The Prachi 1931 Vol. I p. 6. 


3. Descriptive Catalogue of Sonskrit Manuscripts No, I. VII Kavy" Manuscripts in the 
collection of A, 8, B. No. 5181, p. 160, 
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It is quite clear from the above verse that Kavichandra Ray, Divákara 
Misra, the son of Vaidesvara of the Bharadvàja gotra and his wife Mukta Devi 
composed Abhinava Gitgovind», Inspite of this, the authorsbip of this work 
is claimed by Gajapati Purushottama Deva which will be evident from the 
quotations given below. 
(a) राधाम्‌ रारि रमणीय रहस्यलीला - 
समेत सुन्दर ममन्द पुराभिरामम | 
साहित्य-सारं सम्‌ दाय वुध: प्रबन्ध - 
मेतं करोति पुर्‌ षोत्तमभ ort i 


(fifth verse at the be:inning of the work). 

(b) Colophone— इतिश्री पुर पोत्तमदव गजपति महाराज कृते अभिनव 
गीतगोबिन्दे महाकाव्ये स्वाधीनभत्तृकावणने सानन्दम्‌कुन्दोनामो 
दशमोः सर्ग:' 


Similarly the outhorship of ‘Sarasvati Vilasa’ and ‘Piatapa Martanda’ 
two famous works on Dharmasastra’, which were com piled by Lolla Lakshmidhar 
Bhatta and Ramkrshna Bhatta resp ctively is claimed by Gajnpati Pratáparudra 
Deva. So it can safely be concluded th.t D. B. Mahakavya, which is claimed 
as a work by Gajapati Purushottama Deva was actually composed by 
Markandeya, towards the close of his reign, as Gajapati Pratáparudra was ruling 
when this work was finished. So 1500 a, v. may be approximately taken as 
the date of this work. 


This was the »ge when tho stories of the two great Epie:, the 
Ramayana aid the Mahabharata and the stories of the great Bhagabata 
Purana, were written in shape of Mahakavyas by the Sinstrit Poets of Orissa, 
Kavichandraraya Divakara Misra, and Kavidindina Jivadeva Acharya, who 
adorned the courts of Gajapati Purushottama and his son Gajapati 
Pratä;rudra wrote Bhàratàmrta Mahakavya and Bhakti Bhagabata Mahakavya 
respectively. (5) & (6) Similarly the whole story of the Rämäyanı became the 
eubject matter of D. B. Mahakavya, as will be evident from the uames of the 
twenty Sargus, which are quoted below. 


(1) Bhagabatbijüapana, (2) Kumärodaya, (3) Visvamitra Samágama, 
(4) Sri Rama Samarpana (5) Ahalyanugraha, (0) Pinäkabhanga, (7: Dasaratha 
Agamana, (8) Jànaki-parinaya, 9) Ayodhvapravesa, (10) Sri Kama Vavuavása, 
(11) Paüchavatinivasa, (12, Strpanakhanigrake, '13) Kkbarádibadba, 
(14) Sitáharana, (15) Siti-sandarsana, (18 Lanka Dahana, '17) Samudra- 
bilodana, (18) Lañkábestana, (19. Indrajitabadha, (20, Sri Räma-vapurä- 
visheka. But it can not be definitely said in the present state of our knowledge 
which of the:e three contemporary Orissan poets, was the pioneer in the field 
of composing this type of Kavya. But Jivadeva who was tho eldest of the 
three, being a rival of the father of Diväkara, might have taken the lead 
in this matter, 


About the merit and importance of this unpublished Mahakavya 
in the Sanskrit literature, I am not in a position to make any comment due to 


4. do Vo, 5180 p, Ja5 
5. Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscri; ts in the collection of A. S. Bergal Vol. VII, 
Kavya Manuscripts, No, 5181, p. 150. 
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my want of deep knowledge in Sanskrit. But tome, the style of composition 
of this work seems to be simple, lucid and expressive. 


As regards other works, written by this poet, no information is to be 
found from the D B. Mahäkävys, noticed above. But in this connection 
another point which deserves consideration, here is the existence of another 
famous conten:porary San-krit scholar named Markandeya Kavindra who was 
the author of a reputed work called ‘Prakrta Sarvasva’, which has already 
been printed and = publi-hed.? This Markandeya calls himself ‘Kaviodra’ 
in the introductory verse after Maügalàcharanam and also in the colophon at 


the end of each Pida or section e. g. 


शाकल्य-भरत कोहल-4रर॒चि-भामहवसन्त UTA: 
प्रोकतान्‌ ग्रन्थान्नानालध्याणिच निपुणमालोक्य ॥ 
ग्राव्याकीण्णं विशद सारं स्वल्वाक्षरग्रथितपद्यम । 
माकण्ड्यकबीन्द्र: प्राकृतसर्वस्वमारभते ॥ 
Colophon at the end of each pada-zfq शी माकण्डयकबीन्द्रकृतो प्राकृतसर्वस्य 


From the verse at the end (1 the vimsatitama pide cr last section, it is 
known that Mirkandeva Ravindra finished this work in the village 
Virapratip»pura, where he lived, when the great hero Mukunda Deva, the 
destroyer of enemivs was ruling. over Utkala like Raghupati or Ramchandra 


ovcr Ayodhya e. g. 
शीमदबीरम्‌ कुन्ददेवनपती दोःस्तम्भकुम्भीनस -— 
कड़ा ग्रस्त-समस्त शातरवकुळ-प्राणानिले Wd: । 
maa त्कलम दिनी va qat साक्षादयोध्यामिव 
ग्रामे वीरवर प्रताप wu: पूर्णो निवन्धो नवः ॥ 


This great Mukunda Deva praised by Kavindra has been eatisfactorily 
identified with the Gujapati Mukunda Deva (1559-1563), the last powerful 
independent Hindu ruler cf Utkala by Sri Paramaninda Acharya, an eminent 
Historian of Orissa. The village Virapratapapura, where the poet lived is a 
Brähmana Säsana or village, founded by Gajapati Pra: aparudra Deva which sti!! 


exists not far from Sakhipopal kly, Station in the D strict of Puri, 


T am tempted to identify Markandeya, aut! or of D. B. Mahákàávya with 
his name-sake, who wrote Prikrtasirvasva for the reasons given below. Both 
bore the same name and were Brahmana by caste Both were famous poets, 
one calling himself कविराज-चक्र-चक्रवत्ती and the otker ‘Hatz’ Markandeya 
Kavindra lived in Virapratärapura Säsana not far from Puri. Though the 
place of residence of the other is not mentioned in his work, he may be taken 
as a man of the Puri-side, as his father Mañgnla Deva, was a contant companion 
of Gajapati Purushottama Deva. who mainly resided at Puri. Moreover the close 
resemblance in the languageland mcde of expression the two verses describing 
expressions the might and Leroism of Gajapati Pratáparudra and Mukunda 
Deva, in D. B. Mahakavya and Prakrta Sarvasva respectively is significant e. g. 


6. Shastri, Report on the Searh of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1901-1505 pp 14 16. 
7. Edited by \aidyaratnam Sri V. Bhatt.natha Swami and pub'ished by the 3:08 


Company. Vizaga: a*nm.1927, 
8, ‘Oriya Sahityar Aitihya' or History of Oriya Literature, The Sahak ra (Oriya monthly) 


Vol, 23, Part.10, p. 402. 
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(a) प्रोद्दाम-दोम ण्डली-क्रीड़ार्खाण्डतशात्रवे बसुमती — 
मासागर शासति Mrz (D. D. Mahakavya) 

(b) दो:-स्तम्भ-कुम्भीनस-क्रीड़ा-ग्रस्त ससस्तशात्रवक्रुल — 
प्राणानिले उत्कलमेदिनी शासति शीमद्बीरम्‌ कुन्द 
देब नपतो (Prakrta Sarvasva) 


This close resemblance is not certainly accidental. On the [contrary, it 
may Jead one to conclude that both the verses might have been composed by 
one and the samo person. In case, the two are taken to be different persons, 
then we are to assume that, two great poets bearing the same name, born of the 
same caste flourished in the same Puri area in the same age But such 
coincidence though rot in:po. sible, seems improbable. So until the contrary is 
proved to be true, both of them may be taken as identical. In that case 
Markandeya must have lived for a pretty long time say Y0 years from circa 


1475-1565 A. D. 


From the history of Oriya literature, it is known that there lived a 
famous Oriva poet named Markandeya, who composed a pathetic poem named 
Kesava Koili alias Yasoda-Koi. 1t is a monologue, in which mother Yasoda 
discloses her thoughts before a Koili or a cuckoo bird by addressiog the bird as 
O” koili, and the address portion forms the theme of the poem. This 1s the 
earliest known Duta-kavita in the Oriya literature and was written in imitation 
of the Meghadüta by Kalidasa. 


Jagannátha Dasa, the greatest Oriya devotee poet of this age composed 
‘Artha Koil’ in circa 1530 a. D. to give a spiritual interpretation to the text of 
the Kesava Koili, which had attained great popularity in his time 
Kesava koili which was written some years before Artha Koili may 
tentatively be placed in circa 15)! A D. So Markandeya, the author of this 
famous Oriya lyric becomes a contemporary of :the two Sanskrit poets of the 
same name, and like thera also he was the resident of somo Brahmana village 


near about Puri. 


Thus it can be concluded that the three great poets bearing the same | 
name and flourishing in soine Brahman village near about Puri in the same 
contury miv be taken as identical. This identification suggested above may 
be taken as tentative, till it is conclusively proved by tho discovery of fresh] 


evidence. 


In this connection it may be noted that Sir George A. Grierson, who 
made a critical examination of Präkrtı Sarvasva of Markandeya in his different 
papers? on Prakrta and Paiséchi, wrote about his date as follows “Rama 
Sarmen and Ma: kandeya probably both belonged tothe L7th century’, This 
dats of Markandeva fixed by this eminent scio'ar has been accepted by subse- 
quent writers. But in view of the facta stated above, Markndeya, the author 
of Prakrta Sarvasva can not be placed in the seventeenth century, as patron 
Mukunda Deva, who was no other than the last independent Hindu Ruler of 
Orissa of that name ruled from 1559 to 1663 a, D, 


(a) J. R. A, 5. 1913 pp. 875-883, 

(b) J. E, H, A. S, 1918 pp. 4-9 517 

(c) Bhandarkar Commemoration Volhme. 

(d) Memotr of the A. S Bengal Vol. VIII pp 77 120. 

Sir Asujosh Mukherjee Silver Jnbilee Volumes, Vol ILL, pt, II, p 122, 


A GRANT OF LAND TO LORD JAGANNATHA OF THE 
TIME OF PADMANABHA DEVA 


S C Dey 


The deed of gift is recorded on two paper do uments of the dimensions, 
15" 5”. They were originally in the « ffice of the Collector, Cuttack; now they 
are prescrved in the Orissa Stat» Archives, 


Character and Language : 


The first document, which contains the details of the grant, viz, 
names of the doner, donee, lud granted, date of grant etc. is written 
in old Persian script. ‘The other document is written half in Persian 
Script and haıf in Oriya Script. Many of the alphabets used in the Oriya portion 
belong to what is com:ionly known a, Karani Script, or, Oriya Court Script, 
which is still used in writing out official documents in the Courts. It is not 
definit ly known when this script was developed. In tbe Oriya inscriptions 
of the 15th and 16th centuries of the Christian era we do not come across this 
script. It seems, this script was developed during the Mughal regime, and 
came into use for quick-writing on paper. 


The document under reference is a bilingual one; upper half is written 
in Persian, the Conrt language of Orissa under the Mughal and Maratha regimes, 
Ihe lower half is the Oriya verion of the Persian text. The language 
faulty stammatically as is the case with most of the Oriya in-criptions of the 
Sth and 16th centuries; punctuation marks have not been used at all. There 
are a large number ot spelling mistakes. Some of the words are now almost 
obso'ete. lhe decument however provides us with the type of language used in 
the Courts of Orissa in the 18th century, 


Date: 


There is no date in the document. It was issued on the 10th day of 
mina ‘Chaitra) in the Sth «ika of the reign of Padmala (na, bha Deva. From 
the data available, it is difficult to fix the date of the grant accurately. This 
much can be said that the grunt was made about the middle of the 18th century, 
as, Padmalabba Deva succeded Ramachandra Deva II, the Raja of Khurda of 
the Bhoi dynasty, about the year 1735 A.D, 
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“amchandra deva.* Hunter and Stirling omit the name of Padmanäbha Deva 
altogether. In Banerjee’s History ef Orissa, Padmanábha Deva is assigned to 
the interim period between the de.:th of Ramchandradeva in 1742 and acces ion 
of Virakisoredeva in 1743.5 


The date of Padmanäbha Deva can only be fixed by determination of the 
date of accession of the Virakisoredeva, or the end of the reign of Ramchandra 
Deva II. Unfortunately we are in very uncertain position in respect of both. 
According to the date given in a Sanskrit manuscript. Surisarvasva, the 50th 
year of Virakisore Deva fell on 1778 A. D.,so his date of accession comes to 
1728 4. D. (0. H. R.J., Vol I No 1, p. 58). According to another unpub ished 
Oriya manuscript, Suchitra Ramayana, the 19th regnal year of Virakishore 
Deva fell on 1754; eo his lst regnal year falls on 1735 a. b. We get the dat» of 
Virekishore Deva from another source. The Collector, Cuttack enclosed an 
extract from a Persian record containing the genealogy of the Khurda Rajas 
with his letter No. 1809 dated 11-10-1509 addressed to the Commissioner 
( vide Apperdix', According to this genealogy Virakishore Deva ascended 
the throne in the (amali) year 1147, equivalent 1739-10 of the Christian e'a 


The above dates make the position confusing. But we have to 
remember that Padmanabha Deva was set up as the Raja of Khurdà after 
the death of Ramachandra Deva II by Mir Habib, the Diwan of Murshid Quli 
Khan II, who was the Governor of Ori sa from: 1734-40 a, D. (vide) Hunter, 
Op Cit, p. 197). So the death of Ramachandra Deva 11 occured during the 
period. The dates given in the manuscript noted above do not seem tenable 
from this point of view. The date in the Persian record seems acceptable. If 
we take Padmanabha Deva to have ruled 4 years during the period of Mir 
Hahib’s supremacy under Murshid Quli Khan 11, we have to assign hin to the 
period between 1734-1740 a. v. On these considerations the death of 
Ramachandra Deva II may be assigned to 1734-1735 A. D. and accession of 
Padmanabha Deva to 1733-1736 a. D. According to Hunter, Ramachandra 
Deva II ruled from 1725 to .735 a. D. (Op Cit p. 195. According to one 
Version of Madalü Paiji, Vira Kisore Deva ascended the throne in 1733 a. pv. 
Thus the date of the Persian Manuscript record in respect of Virakisho e Deva 
is almost in accord with the date assumed by Hunter and that given in the 


Mádala Pänit. 


1. A small estate lying midway between Cuttack and Bhubaneswar to the south of the 
former and north of the latter. Originally it was a part of Khurda. After Mughal 
conquest of Orissa it was separated from it and conferred on the second 8m of 
Mukunda Deva, the last independent king of Oriss3, by Raja Man Singh, The eldest 
son of Mukundadeva was given the estate of Aul, while Ramchandradeva I of the 
Bhoi dynasty was confir med ia possession of Khurda on payment of tribute. Thus 
the descendants of Mukuadadeva were looked upon us rivals of the Rajas of Knurda 
of the Bhoi dynasty ; Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p. <6. 

2. Banerjee, History of Orissa. p. 87. 

3. Madalapanj» (Prachi simiti', pp, 16-77, 

4. Ibid, p 80. 

5. Hunter, Orissa Vol II, Appendix, p. 190 ; Stirling, An Accoung of Orissa, p, 87, 

6. Banerjee, History of Orissa, Vol. 11. p. 87. 
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"The historical Importanee of the document under reference, therefore, 
lies in the fact that it dispels all doubts about Padm .nábha Deva's reign. The 
grant was made in 5thaxka of the reign of ! admanábha Deva. According to 
the aiika system of calculation, 1, 6, and all numbers with 6 and O at the end 
excepting 10, are to be excluded. So the fifth aùka of the king's reign means 
the 4th regnal vear. Thusit proves definitely that Padmanäbba Deva ruled as 
the Raja of Khurdä for at least four years, if not more. If the date of accession 
Padmanabha Deva be 1 535-30 A. D., the grant was made in 1735-39 A. D. 


Text in Oriya 


(१) अश्री पदमला(ना)भ देब महाराजाडू 
बीजे राये (बिजय राज्ये) 
(२) समस्त अ ५ छू म्नि'मीन) दि १० न पुरुसो पा)त[त्त)म 
खे(क्ष)त्र 
(3) दर्खिक्षिणपारसे (ara) महन्त हरेकृष्ण दास गो 
(४) चरे एहि aa (era) वासलि are (ig s foa 
(५) रामचन्द्र दत (ल) देला ama मणोहि चोप (१) 
(६) ए निमन्ते चोप लेखि देल आम्भ राहा द्र 
प्रा (प्रगना) 
(७) समगं (ङ्ग) ग्राम सर्वमगँ (RoT कुलारे 
(८) तोटा गोटी (fz) a मा १२प श्री जगन्नाथ महाप्रभु 
(९) अमत म्‌(म)णोहि की, कि) arg मठतळे (तळे) देल 
(o) आज दिन अद (द्य)ठारु 
वगिचा करि फल तुल(ल)सी 
(११) लगाइ शी जगन्नाथ मटापरभ रोवारे 
(१२) लगाइ जाया, वत चनट्राके (क॑) AS) करिब 
(१३) ए चोप रामचनद्र दत (दत्त )र 
समत (सम्मत) 


Translation of the Oriya Text : 


On the 10th day of the month o£ mina in the 5th anka of the victorious 
and auspicious reign of Maharaja Padmalá (na) bha Deva, Ramchandra Data, 
resident of Basalisahi’ execu:ed the chope sanad? granting 12 manas of land in 


7, A street of the Puri town t> the west of the Jagannatha tomple named after goddess 
Basali worshipped in that area. 

8. Chope Sanad is a torm used in Orissa meaning grant of rent-fee lands ia perpetuity 
(Wilson. Glossary, p. 177). Chope is a Hindi word meaning a deed of grant, the donee 
is called chopdar (Nanda Sarma, Sabdatatvabodha Abhidhan, p. 466). 
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village Samanga® in the pargana Ráháñgl towards the Amrtamanohi!! 
endowment of Lord Jagannätha in the presence! of Harekrishna Das, Mahant 
of Dakshinaparusa matha of Purushottama Kshetra. The above land was to be 
converted into a garden of flower and txlas? plants for use ‚of Lord Jagannatha 
at the time of his worship for ever. 


1 


9, 


0. 


A village in Puri Sadr Police Station about 2 miles fiom the Puri Railway Station, 
In the thana map, it is numbered 122, 


It is a very big pargana in the Puri District ; it oncupies second place in respect of 
area in 1390 168 area was 147 42 sq. milos with 236 villages in 18 (Maddox, Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Province of Orissa, Vol. 71, p, 821). 
Virakisora Deva was attacked by enother Chi f Narayana Dova of Parlakimedi, in his 
16th regn«l year about the year, 1719 A. D, Virakisore Dova took Maratha holp and 
expelled the invador, As the king could not pay the expenses of the campaign, the 
parganas of Limbai, Rahaog aud tho Puri, town wero mortgaged to the Maratha 
Governor. Thus, tho beat part of Khurda raja’s estate bocame khas property of the 
Marathas, and when the English came, they retainod them as sudh. (Bauerjeo, H istory 


of Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 120.) 
Amritamanohi (0), the offerings to Lord Jagannatha ; property endowod for Lord 


Jagannatha, 
Gochare (0), ordina'ily it means, ‘in presenco of’; horo it means, through bhe 


agency ot”, 


APPENDIX 


No. 13, 


Cuttack. 


Extract from the Persian Records of the Sudder Canungoe of 


LIST OF THE FORMER RAJAHS OF KILLAH KHOORDAH. 


Name of the Rajah. 
Beer Ramchunder Deo. 

loorsothum Deo, son of .do. 
Nursing Deo, 


Bulbhudder Deo, A 
Mokoond Deo, son of Bulbhudder Deo ... 
Dirbsing Deo, son of Mukoond Deo ee 
Haurkissen Deo, — do— 

and youngest brother of Becrki:sore 
Gopinath Deo son of Haurkissen Deo 
Ramchunder Deo, -do- -clo- - 
Beerkissore Deo, son of Ramchunder Deo ... 
Dirbsing Dco, the Grand-son of Beerkissore, 


and son of Jaggunath l'ae... 
Mokoond Dco 22 OT 


~ we eamm, owe 


sons of Poorsuttum Deo. 


Umlee Year. 


1025 — 
103) Youngest. 


1('53 Eldest. 


1077 
1090 


1147 161 ताप Deo 


having beheaded 
his two sons Jugga- 
nauth Rae & Bul- 
bhuder Rae was 
depo-ed from the 
Kajgee by the 
Marhatta Govern- 
ment and confined 
in Fort Barrabatty 
and the son of 
Juggurnauth Rae 
raised to the Rajgee, 


CUTTACK JAIL IN 1859 
Sri S. C. De 


F. Mount, Inspector General of Jails, Lower Provinces, inspected the 
C uttack Jail on Saturday, the 2 nd January, 1859. His memorandum on the 
Jail contains many interesting facts and gives us an idea about the Jail, almost 
a century back. 


Wards: The Jail was divided into 13 wards, of which 7 (Nos. 1—6, 
and No. 10) were meant for labouring convicts, one for Hajat (No, 7), one for 
non-labouring convicts (No. 8), one for females (No. 11,, and one for non- 
labouring Diwani prisoners (No. 12). Ward No, 9 was used as a condemned 
cell and No. 13 as Jail hospital. 


Prisoners: There were 331 convicts at the time, Of them, 293 were 
labouring, 16 non-‘abouring, 20 Hajat prisoners and 4 lunatics. There was 
1 State-prisoner. 


Of these prisoners, 25 were sentenced for lfe, and what is most 
interesting, 18 females were among the 25 life-prisoners. }.aja of Banki? was, 
at the time, inthe Cuttack Jail as a Jife-prisoner. He occupied one whole 
ward (No. 8% and was allowed to have his own servarts. The I. G. who 
disapproved this arrangement remarked, “X X X I should like to know if 
there is anything in the sentence of the Raja of Banki to prevent his transfer, 
as he occupies most profitably a whole ward in t! e Jail and has more servants 
than he needs and deserves in confinement.” He suggested transfer of all 
the life-prisonera to Alipore Jail. 


Among the prisoners, 31 were sentenced to imprisonment for a period 
between 10 to 14 years, 8 for 1—10 years, 65 for 5—7 years, and 33 for 
2-5 years. The remaining were sentenced to terms of imprisonment within 
two years, Thers were 20 prisorers in Hajat. 


1, Mes. Vo), No. 330, O, S. 4. 

2. The name of the Rajafreferred is Jagannath Srichandan. He got Raghunath 
Paramguru, who was the most influential pers in the Estate, murdered through 
some people employed by him. He was arrested, convi:ted and was sentenced jor 
tife tn that case. He was released from Jail in 1865 4. D and he died in the same 
yewr, (Benin Itikae, by Nilakantha Sarma, pp. 34 ff.) 
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It appears that the Pina olass topped tho list in respect of number. 
There were 70 Pinas among the prisoners. Next comes, in order, the Chasas, 
their number being 63. As regards other important castes or tribes, there were 
49 Kandarás, 27 Gordas, 17 Brahmins, 17 Musalmáns, 13 Mabántis, 14 Sauras, 
and 10 Mehetars. There were people of some other castes or creeds, but their 
number did not exceed ten in cach case. 


Manufactures: Most of the labouring prisoners were employed on the roads. 
The I. G. ot Prisons remarks in this connection,“ Iam afraid that too many 
prisoners are employcd on the roads, and too few inside If other manufactures 
are not sufficiently profitable, the weaving of cloth for the whole 
Jail and for the Puri and Balasore prisoners will certainly afford suitable and 
remunerative employment. ‘The thread instead of being spun with a native 
spindie should bs prepared by menns of one of Mr. Maney’s machines, which I 
will obtain and send from Caleutta when T have time to attend to it, All 
positively unprofitable manufactures should cease.” Cloth, paper and thread 
were the principal manufactures of the Jail, 


Distribution of Prisoner in Different Works : There were 293 labouring 
prisoners. They were given to do various works. But the majority of them, 
numbering 146 were employed in road-making, of the rest, 22 were engaged in 
cleaning the jail, 23 in paper-makiny, 32 in spinning, 20 in Hospital 
duties : nd 9 in weaving cloth. 2 washermen, ? barl ers and 4 mchetars were 
:llotted their professional work. 10 were envoged in the lines. 3 were 
exempted on health grounds. 


It appears, no body was employed for gardening purpose, probably due 
to tho fact that there was no spice for it, then. 


Hospital: There was one Hospital for Jail in charge of a ‘Native 
Doctor, who had to dispense with the prescriptions of the ‘Civil Station’ in 
addition to his Jail duties without the help of a eomponnder. So, the 1. ७. 
suggested, “If he has the whole duty cf the Civil Station to perform 1n addition 
to that of the Jail, a compounder on ten rupees a month should be allowed and 
the salary of one or other of them be debited to the Station.” 


With regard to the Doctor, one remark of the I. G. of Jails is worth- 
noting. He rays, “There i= not at present, sufficient stringent check upon the 
« xpenditure of medicines, all of which are left entirely in charge of the Native 
locter". This shows that the European officers bad not much faith in the 
‘Native’ officer’s honesty. 


The Civil Surgeon used to visit the Jail each week and examin^ the 
prisoners, their fettors, clothing, beddings, food and also the general sanitary 
condition of the Jail. His inspection report was sent to the Magistrate who 
gave such orders, or took such actions, as he deemed necessary. 


Lunatics : There were four lunatics among the prisoners in the Jail, 
The I. G. of Prisons remarked in regard to them, “Although in some respecta 
a corvinience, the prison is really a most unfit place for lunatics. The moral 
means of cure which are now found to be so efficacious, can not be applied 
there, and the dread, unvisited solitude to which they are condemned is more 
than likely to prove prejudicialy," He further remarked, “If the amount of 
madness in the province is insufficient for maintenance of a separate Asylum, 
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half a dozen ,roperly constructed oells should be added to the charitable 
dispensary”, He advised not to keep the ]unnticsin eolitary cells meant for 
refractory prisoners. 


Food: The I. G. of Prisons expressed Lis appreciation over the nice 
fooding arrangements made by the Magistrate. He says, “It has proved 
economical and has secured better food than could have been obtained at a 
higher cost under contract system”. But, what was the exact vature of arrange- 
ment made by the Magistrate in place cf the Contract system, or what was the 
type of food supplied, has not been indicated It seems, formerly a contractor 
used to supply food, The Magistrato probably did away with the system and 
introduced cooking by paid servants under the personal superintendence of the 
Jailor, or the doctor. Since ro prisoner was allotted the duty of cooking, it is 
presumed that the work was done by paid-ccoks. 


Convicts from Sambalpur : The remarks of the I. G. with regard to the 
Sambalpur prisoners is interesting. He says, “Like all other Junglee they die 
rapidly in confinement and are usually too stolid to be employed in manufao- 
tures. Road labour however, is not a healthy employment, in addition to its 
other disadvantages". So he thinks, “The garden alone would have dissipated 
the difficulty.” relating to the Sambalpur prisoners. But unfortunately there 
was no space for garden. 


He makes some suggestion regarding improvement of wards, privy, 
etc. As regards the general condition, he says, “Tho Jail is in excellent order 
throughout; it stands first among the prisons ot the Lower Provinces for economy 
during the p'st vear, its manufactures have increased; every injunction issued 
by me has been carefully observed; the records are well and carefully kept, the 
visiting book shows that the constant care of the authorities has been bestowed 
upon it; and I am satisfied that it is in as good state, as its fanlty construction 
admits of. Its ventilation is imperfect; it is badly placed and too much 
surrcunded by buildings; end arrangement of the wards renders classification 


impossible", 


The memorandum of the I. G. of Prisons on the Cuttack Jail was 
submitted to the Hon’ble Lieuterant Governor of Bengal for his information 
and orders by C. T. Buckland, Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
in his No. 3445, dated the 2nd Mirch, 1859. While submitting the above report 
he wrote, ‘‘It has been ascertained from the Commissioner that the «ajah of 
Banki can not fairly be removed to Alipore. Ihave dirccted the transfer of 
female prisoners to Alipore." 


The remarks of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was communicated to 
I. G. ot Prisons by C. T. Buckland in bis letter No. 1069 dated the 22nd March, 
1859. The Governor expressed his appreciation over the general state of the 
institution. 


sr Guus दि) di cam 


BRITISH CONQUEST OF ORISSA 
AND EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 


By Sri S.C. Pe. 


British eyes on Orissa. 


After the establishment of British rule in Bengal, the eyes of the 
British authorities were set on Orissa, which separated their dominions of Bengal 
in the north and Northern-Sarcars in the south. For administrative 500 
military purposes the necessity of acquisition of Orissa was keenly felt. 
Consequently, the English authorities began to set themselves to work for the 
achievement of that object as early as 1/64, 


Britishdiplomacy at work 


They first took recourse to deplomacy for the achievemont of their 
ead. The opportunity was afforded by the persistent Maratha demand for 
Chauth from the Nawab of Bengal. Tho English authorities suggesied to 
Nawab Mir Qasim «the invasion of Crissa for securing his kingdom against 
future apprehension of Maratha invision. The English offered military help 
in liew of assignment of tho revenue of a Parguna o Orissa to the Company.! 
Thus the trap was laid for Mir Qasim, but he hal already tasted the bitter pill 
of English friendship and was inwardly chafing t» feso himself of the eneircling 
tentacles of the English deplomaey. So, he wisely expressed his unwillingness 
to run the risk. Thus, the first attempt of the English to secure their objective 
through subtle deplomacy proved abortive, 


They, however, did not give up hope. They persisted in their 
attempts to secure cession of Orissa, if possible, by peaceful means. The 
pup; et Nawab of Bengal was an easy instrument in their hands for attainment. 
ot their objective through subtle means. Tho Maratha demand for Chauth 
continued, and the Nawab, under instructions of the English, avoided payment 
on various p'eas. ‘Lhe Maratha Chief, Janugi continued to threaten and coax 
aliernately without ever coming forward to enforce his demands or execute 
his tbreats or the invasion of Bengal. The English continued to pull the 
wire from behind the screen, Under their iustruction, their puppet, the Nawab 
of Bengal, Mir Jafar Ali Khan, who succeeded Mir Qasim, neither paid any 
Chauth nor refused to continuance the demand straight way. So negotiations 


^], Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol, IL, pp. 13438. | EE 
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went on for years, Januji was only chafing but could not venture to take any 
direct action due to his weakness. ‘Lhe English, on the other hand, were 
taking full advantage of Januz's weaknees in respect of milit.ry strength and 
financial dithculty, and trying to bring about cession of Orissa by cffaivg a 
lump-sum. A proposal for ce-sion ct Orissa was made through the Nawab 
and his Naib in 1767 a. p.; Januji, It was proposed, would get 13 lakhs of 
rupees annually in hew of cession ot Ormsa. The move had almost been 
ee, but ultimately it fell through owiug to the procastination of the 
"nglish in regard to payment of CAzutá?, 


Another attempt was made next year (1763). The English offered to 
pay three year's Chauth as the price of Orissa, But Januji did not agree, unless 
the §treaty was signed by the king of England.? 


Clive entertained a design to serure mastery over Orissa without 
payment of any money. His proposal was that Januji would appoint the 
Company as Zamindar of Orissa and receive rupees 10 lakhs annually4, 
Verselet, after Clive, offered 3 vears CAaufh if the Marathas ceded Orissa’ but 
Januji did not accept the proposal. ‘Thus the Januji’s attempt for realising 
the arrear Chauth never succeeded because of wire pulling by the British 
masters of the Nawab of Deucal. While they professed all sincerity and 
cordiality for Januji, they secretly instructed. the Nawab not to countenance 
the demand of the Marathas for Chauth. Janujı, though conscious of the 
double-dealines of the Enyitsh authorities, who were intent on securing 
possession of Gris 2a ona nominal price, or no price, his own weskness prevented 
him from enforcing his demand by invasion Cf Bengal, Thus till Januji’s 
death (1772 a. ७ ) the arrear umount due from Bengal remained outstanding 
and was never collected thereafter. 


Though the Frgheh failed to brirg about {cession ef Orissa, never the 
less, their subtio doplomasy helped them to avert a great danzer to their 
stabilitv in Bengal. ‘fhe hope they dareled befor Januji about payment of 
arrear Chanth prevented him from makisz a common causo with Mir Qasim 
when he appealed to Januji tor help against the English. 


Secondly the best Maratha Subahdar of Ori-sa, Sivaran Bhatta, who 
zealously guarded the interests of his master and who kept sirict oye on the 
affairs of Bengal was removed fiom his post through British machinations. 
Sardesaj, one of the authorities on Maratha History, writes about Sivaram as 
follcws : 


“He quarrclled with the English on behalf of his master in order to 
obtain Chauth from the English. He kept a strict eye on the affairs of Mir 
Jafar and Mir Qasim and tried his best to prevent the final conquest of Bengal 
by the English. The latter now conspired to bring Januji’s wrath upon him. 
Januji foolishly took him to be x traitor and removed him from the Governor- 
ship of Orissa on 24th April 1764. But Sivaram dil not leave his task. He 
gathered troops »nd attacked the English but was defeated on the 14th 
February 1767. We gathered bad characters (Chuars) and remained a thorn 
in the sides of the English for a long time. Itis not known how he came to 


his end?." un 
2.:० Ibid, p, 163. 
3. ; Ibid, p. 165. 
4, + Ibid, p. 173. 
5. Ibid, p. 171. 
6. Ibid, pp. 173-74, 
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The Pritish authorities promptly despatched troops in aid of Januji 
for extermination of Sivaram, but they paida desf ear 10. Janujis request for 
military aid during his conibet with Peshwa Madhava Kuo T in 1769 a. D7, 
Thus the British authorities seoed a great diplomatic victory over Januji, 
though they faiicd to bring abont the cession of Orissa, Their diplomatic 
mangevoures saved them om a groat crisis whe: their po dion. in Bengal was 


in great danger on aecount छ tbeir war with Mi Qasim. 


The last opportunity for the Maritha fo invade Bengal come in 1779 
A.D. when all the great [edian powers, the Peshwa, Mahadaji inde, Haider Ali 
of Mysore and Nizam-ul- talk. of Hyderabad joined hands to form a coi federacy 
against the 11, 1७1... Machoj:, who was then acting es regent of minor Rachuji 
bhons'e II, was alo a member of the confederacy. He was assimed the duiy 
of invasion of Bengal. But Instead of re-noerating sincercly with other 
member», he proved a traitor by informing the Enylish about th: confederacy. 
He sent his «on, Chimanji Bate with a stone army to invade Bengal, Chimanp 
instead of invading Berval lay idle at Cuttack. Warren Hastings, who was 
the then Govern: r of Bengal, manipulated things very subtly and su ceeded in 
buying of Chimanji Bapu, who fat from i vadins Bengal, granted a fre 
passage to the English are v under Colonel Vearee through Orissa. Thus the 
British deplomacy succeeded once again in averting a great danger to British 
position in Bengal’. 


Thus ended the long-drawn negotiation fer Chruth on the part of the 
Marathas and for cession of Oris a on tke part of the English in Bengal which 
failed mainly due to she mutual distrust end manipulation of che Buglich for 
attainment of their objective with as litle e st as possible, 


But the English did not give up kepe. They began preparation for 
eventual conquest of Orissa which they necded badly for sehe ot the sceurity 
of their possessions in Bengal end Madras m d abo for E hing any design on the 
part of the Marathas against them. 


British ?reparation for the Second Maratha war (1803 A. D.). 


The opportunity came soon. By the end of the Irth century, tho 
English and the Marath. > stood as two keen contestants for the domination of 
India, Both the parties felt that clash was csevitable, and consequently both 
were alert and watched keenly the moves of cack other. 


The British made the first move in the political chess-board of India 
in the beginning of the 191 century. Welesiey’s agırasive policy hastened 
the course of events leading to the eventual clash, the Second Muratha War of 
1503. By the Treaty of Bassein (1392; Baji Rao JZ entered into the famous 
Subsidiary Alliance of Wellesley. Tho other Maratha chiefs naturally resented 
this virtual insubordination or the Head of their confedcracy, though titular 
he might be, to the British power. Tt was a challanze to the Maratha 
aspiration for political domination of India. But, the Marathas, at this critical 
hour of their national life stood so disunited and so deep was the dissension 
among them, that they failed to unite together to take up the chaliange oí the 
British for sake of their national prestig», or even for their respective interests. 


7. 709, p. 179. 
8, lbid, pp, 201-03, 
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Holkar and Sindhia were at daggora drawn, Galkwar was practically under 
British control. To add to this difficulty, thero was no such leader as Nana 
Phadnavis, or Mah dati Sindhia, to give them wise counsel and steer them 
safe across the troubled waters. Thus, the formidible Maratha power stood 
helpless sapped by internal quarrels jealousy and dissensions. Still however, 
attempts were made to patch up the differences and present an united front to 
the enemy for sake ot national dizni!v and prestige. 


But also ! it could not be. Gaikwar held himself in cold aloofness. 
Holkar, who had agreed to co-operate with Sindhia and Bhonsla treacherously 
left the confederacy and withdrew him-elf to Malwa. So the whole burden 
fell on the shoulders of Sindhia ard Bhonsla, and the prospect of success 
against the British power looked ominous. Still however, undaunted by these 
defections by their colleagues-in-arms, the other two Maratha Chiefs, Sindhia 
and Dhon-la, stood up to the occasion with all their resources, 


The British, despite their superior military force, financial resources 
and local help, did not undermine the strength of the two united Maratha 
Chiefs. So they mude preparations for tue war with their characterstic 
thoroughness. 


They did not depend only on their military strength. They brought 
into play their subtle subversive diplomacy as preparation of the ground foc 
the achievement of the following objectives : — 

(a) Weakening Maratha military strength by enticing away Maratha 

soldiers to their si lo, 


(b) Preaching about the Maratha misrule and securing the aid of the 
Maratha allies and subjects by making promise of protection under 
British arms and by throats of consequenco in casc of Maratha 
reverses, 


(c) Securing aid of the Maratha officials by promise of alluring rewards. 


Governor General while informing the Court of Director of the 
instructions issued to the Commander-in- Chief says, “X X X The 
Commander-in Chief was desired to promulgate a proclimation in his namo, 
promising His Excelleney’s protection in person end property to the individuals 
who might furnish, on reasonable conditions, grain, cattle, ete. for the British 
army, giving assurance that no one would be molested unless taken in arms, 
and opposing the operations of the British army, by refusing it the necessary 
subsistence.?”” 


He further instructed tho Commander-in-Chief to conciliate the 
affections of the inh bitants of the countries through which the army passed 
continuing he says. “If there would be found some tributary Chiefs and 
principal officers of Sci:desh X X X who might desire to renounce their 
promi-ed obedience to that Chief and might wish to throw themselves upon 
the immediate pr tection of the English Government X X X he thought that 
the advantage might without injustice, he taken of the di-contents and want of 
attachment of the subjects and officera belonging to that army." The 
Commander-in Chief was authorised to give positivo «assurance of Honble 
Company's sincere protection to those ‘who might break their oath ot allegiance 
towards Sci: deabh’, to take exact statements of revenues, with the names of 
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revenues, with the names of thoso who possess them! and to induce “the 
European officers and revular sepoys to quit the service of the Maratha chiefs 
and take advantage of the generous offer of the British Government." 


The above will doubt!e-s show how eleboratels the British prepared 
for the war and how tleir characteristic diplomacy was harnessed to their 
military efforts for the attainment of their objective by arranging for rubversive 
activities inside the enemy's territory nd military actions from outside. The 
fifth-columnists inside the Mara tha territcrics did help the British in winning 
the war with compartive ease. 


The above instructions of the Governor General were strictly followed 
by the Commander-in-Chief with encouraging results. The Governor General 
reporting on the steps token for successful conduct cf the hostintles to the 
Secret Committee MLYN, “Yoer 1). nour sb ७ Committes wll doubtless know how to 
appreciate the s:lutary consequerces resuling to the public interest from the 
measures adopted by the Governor General tor purpose of inducing the European 
officers and regular sepoys to qui! the service of the Maratha Chiefs and take 
advantage of the generous offer of the British Goveremert. The greater part 
ot the European otlicers in the service of Dowlut Row Scindeah nmediately 
left that Chief's army and were placed with exception of a small number under 
the vigilant care of the troops in their rspective centouments. Y 


Similarly the sepoyse in Sinchia’» army, who formerly served under the 
British but were disbanded atter eonelvsion of peace with France, were enticed 
away and employed under the Company. 


Next we should see how far the Vriti-h suececded in their deplomatic 
endeavours to prevent a whole-hearted co-operation among the members of the 
Maratha confederacy and tccarmg tho adlerisu.ce of the feudatories and allies of 
Bhonsla and Sindhia to the British authority, 


With regard to the first point, Major General Wellesly received 
instructions to endeavour “to soften the Peishwah’s rescntment againt Holkar 
and Amrut Row, and to obtam from bis highness some concessions in favour 
of those Chiefy, so us to induce them to sabinit to the authority of Peisbwah 
x x "1८, That they succeeded in preventii g the Maratha Chief. from uniting 
together to form a solid block is evident from the attitude of Holkar and 
Gaıkwar already referred to. Negotiations were atonce started with other 
Indian princes, like Bundelkhand Kajput-, Sheh.Alam, Raja of Bharatpur, 
Rajput Princes ot Jayanagur, Jodhpur and Gohad etc. and their allegiance to 
the British authority was secured. 


Thus, the British had prepared the ground with their characteristic 
thoroughness and elaboration to ensure success 1n the wur-to-cowe. They had 
created a corps of Fifth-Columnists inside Maratha territories, weakened the 
Maratha military strength by enticing away large number of their soldiers, 
prevented co-operation of the two most powerful members of the Maratha 
confederacy, Holkar and Gaikwar, and left the two Maratha Chiefs without 
any powertul allies. hue, the British had half-won the war before it actually 
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broke out, As against these, the Maratha Chicfs practically did nothing to 
counteract the vicious diplomatie operations against them. They could not 
even set their own house in order, or secure the allegiance of their own kith and 


kin. So it is no wonder that tLey could hardly make a sucecssful stand against 
the British. 


Preparation for Conquest of Orissa. 


Now, we should turn our attention to Orisa which, being a part of 
the dominion of honsla, was necessarily involved in the Secund Maratha War. 


The Command of the principal Division cf troops intended for Orissa 
expedi jon was entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Campbell of His Majesty's 74th 
tegiment, Commending Northern Pavision of the army of Fort St. George. 
He was ordered “Gu colicet a foree of 1500 n tives at Garjem and to augment 
itas much as the tranquillity of Northern Sarears wculd permit. A corps 
composed of two Companies of His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment of foot and 600 
meu from the 26th I'ungal Regiment witb artillery, wes sent by sea from Bengal 
to Ganjam, to reinforce Colonel Campbell”. Captain blunt, an experienced 
oflicer, who had local knowledge about Orissa, accompanied the detachment. 
The United forces ur der Camptell consisted of 565 Eurogcans and 2200 sepcys 
and a party of rative cavalry consisting of 5" men, 


Lt. Col. Campbell was instructed to, (1) to conciliate the inhabitants, (it) 
to grant pioteetion to thoe inhabitants who hea not taken up arms against the 
British and to the pilgrims to Jaganrath, (mi ure all precautions for maintaining 
the respect due to the pagodas, (iv) to grant protection to the Brahmins, and 
(V) not to capture the property of pagoda, Brahin or cffces of the religious 
institutions, 


Governor Gener] further instructed Lim to comnuricate with the 
Zamindars of Cuttack and adjacent territories ‘some of whom kad made them- 
selves independent of the Majarhas and only obeyed it partially’. Colonel 
Jampbell was erdered ‘to require the subinis-iva to the Dritirh Government of 
the revolted Zaminuarg, and to treat with the indeper dent or tributary Chiefs 
who might have it in their power to clog his operations by flattering their 
interests without requiring ther absolute submission to the Eritish «uthority?, 
Col. Campbell was also suthorised to open negotiation with the administration 
of Cuttack, x x x with a view to effect peceal le transfer of the province 
to the British authority, on condition that they should rceive a permanent 
pension or a sum of money fiom the Br.ti-b Government, 


Attempts for Seduction of Maratha Officers and Soldiers 


«The Governor General conscquertly eddressed letters to two 
individuals who exercised t be first authority at Cuttack, and ordered Lieutenant 
Colonel, Campbell and Mr. Melvill to tcrward these letters to their addressees, 
and to open a negotiation with persons to whom they were addressed; they were 
authorised to offer to each of the principal M vhratta officers a sum of money, 
neverth: less, not exceeding two lacs of rajices. Similar negotiitious were also 
to be set on foot with all those whos: situation and influence held out the means 


13. Ibid, pp. 218-19. 
14, lbid, p. 222. 
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of facilitating the peaceful occupation of the Province of Cuttack by the British 
troops, Duplicate and triplicate were transmitted of letters destined for 
administrators of Cuttack, to the officers commanding the expedition against 
Balasore, and the troops which advanced from the side of Jallasore, and to 
transmit the an=wer to the officer commanding the division on its march coming 


from Ganjam.''!5 


This clearly shows that attempts were made to win over the Maratha 
administrators by offer by bribe. The Principal Maratha oflicer to whom letters 
were written were probably Banuji Pandit, Naib of Cuttack, Mora Pandit, 
Foujdar of Balasore, Diwan Wariban<a Ray and Bakshi Balaji Kunar. It is 
interesting to note that in consideration of “the extent and activity of the 
Arma ments and military operations directed :gainst Cuttack, the little hope 
remaining to the oflicera of the Berar Government of a fortunate resistance to 
the British arms, and the character of these officers and the Maratha 
Government? the Governor General thought it proper to authorise Lt. Col. 
Campbell and Mr. Melvill to open up negotiation with the officers of the 
Miratha Government of Cuttack, who, the Governor General confidently 
expected, would take up the bait in view of helplessus:s of the situation 
and also under the influence of the demoralised co idition, then prevailing in 
Orissa administration. 


The above remarks of the Governor General throw some licht on the 
conditions prevailing in Orissu on the eve of British conquests. The British 
authorities were quite aware of the facts that the Maratha organisation in 
Orissa was but too weak to offer successful resistance to tne British forces, 
morale of tbe officers of the Maratha Government was not of sneh hi:;h order 
as to place the interests of the Government above their selfish interests. So 
they took full adventage of the situation. 


Thus, while attempts were made to win over the officers of the Maratha 
Government in Orissa, steps were taken to impair the strength and efficiency 
of Maratha forces in Orissa. “With a view of distressing the enemy and at the 
same time obtaining s tvices of a body of men who may be employed with 
advantage with the protection of the country against the marauders and for 
other purposes”18 Captain Morgan was authorised to raise a batallion fron 
among the Afgan and Mughal troops serving in the Maratha army in Orissa. 


Steps for Administrative Arrangements : 


While taking a!l possible steps for ensuring easy victory in the Oriesan 
campaign, the British authorities were not unmindful of the administrative 
arrangements to be made along with conquest. So Mr, Melvill was appointed 
as Civil Commiasioner. His first duty was, “the progressive organisation of 
the Revenues of Cuttack x x x," He was also ordered “to organise the 
cong .ered countries in concert with the persons, he might find actually charged 
with the administration of the country,” He was also directed to make 
arrangements for introduetion of “the system of British laws and regulations 
into Cuttack”, to apprise the inhabitants that the British Goverament intended 
to admit them to all the advantages of its laws and to show the different 
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benefits which would accrue to them by the introduction of so just and mild a 
system of Government." He was also instructed to “stop at a moderato 
taxation, #0 as to attach the parties to the British Government. He was also to 
convince the Rajas and Chiefs of the stability of new arrangements. Mr, 
Melvill was further asked to procure all information regarding the temple at 
Jaguernaut,''1? 


The facts stated above show beyond doubt that before the war actually 
broke out to British were cock-sure about the conquest of Orissa; 
consequently they had made elaborate arrangements for conquest and, 
side by side, the organisation of its administration. In view of these, the easy 
victory of the British in Orissa would not appear surprising. 


Conquest of Orissa: -- 


In consequence of serious illness of Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, 
Governor General sent Lt. Colonel Harcourt, his Military Secretary, to Ganjam 
to take the command. Lt. Col. Harcourt took over command of the troops at 
Ganjam on Lith March, 1803, 


Besides the troops assembled at Ganjam, another detatchment of five 
hundred Bengal Native Volunteers with some additional battering guns was 
sent to Ganjam urder Captain Dick to reinforce the troops there. Another 
detachment of five hundred Native Volunteers with a proportion of artillery, 
four field pieces, and a proportion of stores was sent under Captain Morgan on 
13ths September, 1503 to occupy Balasore. Another detachment consisting of 
710 sepoys and $4 men of Governor General's body guaid with two galloper 
guns was formed at Jalesore under Lt Colonel Fergusson for purpose of 
advancing into tne Province of Cuttack and forming a junction with tbe 
detachment at Balasore, when the state of the intermediate Country and the 
progress of the division under Lt. Col. Harcourt should favour that 
movement”, 


The officer commanding the post Midnapore was ordered ‘to reinforce 
the station on the frontiers of Jelasore with three companies of sepoys’ and ‘to 
send a whole batallion of sepoys and a:tillery to Jelasore.' Captain P. Grant, 
an officer of the Bengal Establishment was ordered to accompany Capt. Morg:n 
‘to assist him by his local information in the province of Cuttack, and particu- 
larly in the city and environs of Balasore.” 


‘hus arrangements for attacking from three sides were completed. The 
` main army was to start from Ganjam under Lt. Col. Harcourt, while Lt Col, 
Fergusson was to proceed from Jalesore towards Cuttack. Captain Morgan 
was to proceed to Balasore by sea and occupy the town and the army under 
his command was to form a junction with that proceeding from Jalesore under 
Lt. Col. Fergusson. After Fergussion’s march to Cuttack, Captain Morgan was 
to stay back at Balasore to consolidate the position and sate-guard 
the possage of the army under Fergusson from any attack from 
behind. Col. Fenwick, in charge of the troops at Midnapore, was ordered ‘to 
occupy the Maratha Districts north-east of the river Sooburnreeka and the 


19. History of the transaction of the British Government in, India. (H'TBGI) p. 221. 
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Maratha territory inter mixc with the Pritish possessions in the province of 
Midnapore' ?3, So all eventualitie: were taken into serious considerations of 
the authorities before the expeditions actually started and all possible steps 
were taken for safe and successful operations. ‘The totıl number of troops 
assembled for invasion of the proviace of Cuttack therefore amounted to 4916 
men, as per list below’, — Besides, 1300 sepoys were stat:oned at Midnapore as 
a reserve. 


European infantry— 573 

Native Infantry — 2403 

Native Cavalry — 60 

3041 

With Capt. Dick PU 50) 

With Capt. Morgan  ... 521 
With Lt. Col. Fergus on 

Sepoy T 770 

Cavalry x 84 

4916 


Out-break of Hostilities : 


Troops under Col. Camphell started for Ganjam on the 8th September, 
1803 4, p. Lt. Col. Harcourt took over the ch. ree on the llth September. 
M^ni'*patan was ocenpied without any resistance. From thre Hareourt sent a 
message to the priests of the Jagannath temple offering them British protection. 
On the 16th September ho received a favourable reply and immediately 
proceeded to Puri wich was occupied on the ISth September without any 
resistance On the 24th September the British troops proceeded towards Cuttack 
which they reached on the Loth October. On the way ‘the advanced troops of 
Col, Harcourt’s division wero frequently erzaged with parties of the enemy's 
troops, who were always repulsed with 1035322. 


Fall of the Fort, Barbaty : - 


According to Harcourt’s report to the Governor General of the date 1 th 
October, 1803% a 12 poun ler batterv together with two howitzers and 2 6— 
pounders was set up ata distance of 500 yds. from the outer gate of the fort 
on the 13th September. Bombardment was started on the morning of tho 
14th September. By 1! O' clock the southern part of the fort was 
gone and enemy’s guns silence’. ‘There upon Lt. Col. Clayton was ordered 
t advance with one 6 —pound+r and a party of artillery-mon, 200 Europeans 
and the party had to pass over «a narrow 400 Sepoves bridge and 
were subjected to heavy fire. At last the gate was forced open and 
the party had to enter singly in the face of considerable resi-tance. They also 
succeeded in forcing the way through the other two gates, thu-, the fort was 


captured. 


Therevis a brief «description of the fort of Barabati in the report. 
According to it, “The fort of Barabutty is of considerable strength, and, with 


23. Ibid, pp. 278-29, 
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the exception only of the bridge over which our party passed, is inaccessible, as 
it is surrounded by a ditch from 35 to 135 feet broad, and twenty feet depth 


of water in it’. 


During the operation 2 European and 3 Indian soldiers were killed, 
and 16 Europeans and 13 Indian soldiers were wounded. Loss of the Maratha 
soldiers inside the fort was considerable, many were also drowned in the ditch 
while attempting to escape, 


Occupation of Balasore : 


The detachment under Capt. Morgan landed at Balasore on the 2180 
September. The details of the operation at Balasore are given in the lotter of 
Capt. Morgan to Capt. Armstrong, the Military Secretary to the Governor 
General of the date 22nd September, 1803.27 The troops, arms and ammuni- 
tions under the command of Capt. Morgan were transported in 7 vessels, 
Alexander, Anne, George, Fairlie Lizard and Scourge, tho gun-boat. Besides 
there were two long boats. The bar near the mouth of the Budhabalang river 
prevented them from sailing up the river. On the 13th Ssptember, 1803, 
attempts were made to explore the bw and to secure the assistance of some 
native pilots, but to no effect. On the 20th September, tho vessels, Scourge, 
George, Charles and Fairlie crossed the bar, entered the river and anchored 
opposite Balaramghari? where there was a post of the Marathas. The Maratha 
soldiers at Balaramghari post, instead of offering resistance to the enemy, fled 


towards Balasore. 


The inhabitants of the villages nearby helped the British and “put on 
board each a native pilot to conduct them up the rivers”. Very little progress 
was made owing to heavy rains. Next morning, 2180 September, 1803, the 
vessols started sailing up the river, but the progress was Very slow. Capt. 
Morgan, with full concurrance of Capt. Peter Grant, decided to leave the vessels 
and proceed up the river with two 6-pounders and as many mon 88 the boats 
could hold. This decision was taken on account of the rumours that Maratha 


reinforcement was being sent to Balasore. 


After two hours’ exertion, Capt. Morgan with. 300 soldiers reached a 
place about 4 miles from Balasore. Then the party proceeded towards the 
town. At the entrace of the town they found Maratha Cavalry and infantry 
waiting to welcome them, On their approach, the Marathas began firing on 
them, but a flanking party detached by Capt. Morgan outsted the Marathas 
from their first position. But they continued to fire irom house-tops, entrace 
of lanes and from behind the walls and heights. Despite the resistance, 
they moved on until they reached the Factory House. During the night of 
21st September the Marathas evacuated the Fort of Balasore which was taken 


possession of in the morning next day. 


As already noted before, More (Merar) Pandit, the Maratha foujdar 


of Balasore was actually written to by Capt. Morgan, but though he wished 
to help the English, he could not. He was put in confinement by Nana, the 


commander of the Maratha Soldiers in Balasore. 


27, Ibid, Appendix, pp, 133 ff. 
28, A small village near the mouth of the Budbabalang 
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Soro Captured. 


On the 30th Capt. Morgan sent Lt. Slye to attack the Marathas at 
Soro which was taken possession of on the 3rd October without any 
resistance. 


Col. Fergussion's army reached Balasore, on the 4th October and then 
proceeded towards Cuttack. He met with no opposition. 


Subsequent Events, 


After capture of Barbaty the Maratha troops retreated precipitatel y 
towards their country. Col. Harcourt sent some troops under Major Forbees of 
Madras establishments to Badamul pass through which passed the road from 
Orissa to Nagpur. Major F'orbees reached Badmul on the 2nd November, 1803 
But he could not intercept the Marathas who escaped acro:s the mountains 
before the arrival of the detachment under Major Forbees?*, 


Subjugation of the Raja of Kanika, Kujang and Harispur, 


After occupation of the then principal towns of Orissa, Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore, Col Harcourt turned his attention to subjugation of the Rajas of 
Kanika and Kujang who were suspected of carrying on some designs against 
the British. So Harcourt marched against thom. The Raja of Kujang fled 
away at the approach of the British troops. His elder brother who kept 
confined by tho Raja in Paradip was set up on the throne. All fertifications 
were dismantled. Tie fugitive Raja was shortly captured and kept confined 
in the Barabaty Fort. Next, the Rajas of Kanika and Harishpur were also 
reduced”, 


Engagements with the Rajás and Zamindars of Orissa : 


After reduction of the Fort of Barabaty Governor General appointed 
a Commission composed of Lt, Col, Harcourt, Mr. Mevill and Mr. Earnest, the 
Magistrate of Midnapore for organisation of the province of Cuttack. They 
were ordered to direct their attention, particularly, to the means of establishing 
an alliance with the rajahs in the province of Cuttack and its environs, 
previously tributaries of the rajah of Berar x x x x." 


Accordingly engagements were concluded with the Rajahs of Khurda, 
Mayurbhanj, Angul, Hindol, Daspalla etc. According to the terms of these 
agreements, the Rajas acknowledged the British authority, promised to pay the 
stipulated tribute (fixed quit-rent) and assist the Company with troops if 
necessary. Besides, arrangements were made for the safety of the police and 
revenue of the Company's contiguous possession. The British Government, in 
return, engaged never to demand an increase of revenue or additional pecuniary 
demand.?! Similar engagements were made with other Zamindars. Sanade 
were granted to the Zamindars of Darpan, Sukinda and Madhupur’ entitling 
them to hold their estates at a fixed Jumma in perpetuity. 


on ne e. 
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Settlement of the land revenue with the Zamindars of Ali, Kujang 
Puttra (Patia १) Harishpur, Marichpore, Bishnupore and Kanika fixing the 
annual quit-rent in perpetuity was also mad.98, Thus, the British conqueat 
of Orissa proper was completed and British authority was established. 


Affairs of the Rajas of Sambalpur, Patna etc : 


Next we may turn our attention to the Tributary Chiefs of Sonepur, 
Baud, Sambalpur and Patna etc. Soon after Major Forbes's arrival at Badmul, 
agents from Raja of Baud and Sonepur met him and offered to submit to the 
British Authority. Major Forbes referred these cases to Col. Harcourt who 
accordingly wrote letters to the Lajas of Sambalpnr, Sonepur and Baud 
offering them British protection and friendship, in token of which they were 
annually to pay 5 Gold Mohurs only. He promised, “The Hon’ble Company 
will not require any Peeshcush or other consideration for their friendship or 
protection. Agreements with the Raji» of Sambalpur, Sonepur and Baud 
were ultimately executed on the 13th December 1393 in the fotlowing form, 


Agreement: 


We, Lt.-Col. George Harcourt Bahadur, Commanding the British 
Troops in and Commis-ioner for the affairs of the Province of Anderi, and 
Mr. John Melville, Commissioner for the affairs of the said Subah, having been 
appointed Commissioners for the arrangement of the affairs of this Subah by 
his Excellency the Governor-G «neral, enter into an agreement with tho............ 
Raja of............., in the name of the Company according to the following 
articles : -- 


lst.-- We engage to receive five Gold Mohurs annually as wish of 
courtesy. 


2nd. —It is well known that the Hon’ble Company be friend and 
support upon ull occasions those Princes that form an alliance with them and 
that those who are in friendship with them remain suitable returns. If the 
said Raja wil! continue on his part to maintain the friendship required of him, 
nothing shall be wanting on the part of Hon’ble Company to repay such 
friendship in the most minute also." ?? | 


The treaty of Peace was concluded between the Hast India Company 
and the Raja of Berar on 17th December, 1803 according to the 2nd Article of 
which Bhonsla ceded to the “honourable company and their allies, in-perpetual 
sovereignty, the, province of Cuttack, including the port and district of 
Balasore,” 


So the States of Sambalpur Patna Boud, Sonepur etc. which were not 
included în Orissa remained under the Maratha control. But according to the 
10th article, “certain treaties have been made by the British Government: with 
the fendatorees of Senah Saheb Souba, These treaties are to be confirmed. 

It may be noted that Major Brougoton had in the mean time conquerred 
Sambalpur and Sonepur on 3rd January, 1804 before the news of the. Treaty 


32, Toynbee, Hisiory of Orissa, Appendix, pp. cex-ccxi 
33. Selections from the Nagpur Residency Records (SNRR,,) Vol. I, pp. 35—36. 
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reached Orissa*!. So accordiug to the terms of the Treaty of Deogaon the 
Chiefs of Sambalpur, Sonepur and Baud, Raigarh, Sarngarh, Redhakhol, 
Gangpur, Bama, Bonai, Sakti, and Bargarh etc. who had already accepted the 
British offer of protection and friendship were not to be sent hack to the 
control of the Raja of Berar. On the 3rd March, 1304 the above 
chiefs made a petition’ for British protection strongly resenting their transfer 
to Maratha control. 


Accordingly the Secretary to the Government, Fort Willam, sent a 
letter to the Resident at Nagpur reqiesting him to discuss the matter with 
regard to the Chiefs of Sambalpur, Patna, Sonepur etc. with Raja of Berar and 
place before him the Governor-General's decision in this connection. Since the 
engagements had been concluded with those chiefs it was obligatory on the 
pert of the British Government to maintain their public faith. la view of this 
handing over those chiefs without their express and voluntary demand to the 
control of the Marhatta Government would tentamount to a breach of public 
faith. So the Governor General proposed that they may be allowed to remain 
under the British Control, and the British Government would gurantee to the 
Raja of Berar, “The annual receipts of the full amount of Revenue or Tribute 
which he derived from the Chieftains and territories in question, but even to 
compensate by any practicable means for this unavoidable reduction of the 
extent of his dominations”. So the Governor General proposed the following 
details to be setticd with the Raja of Berar. 


“is That those persons be exempted from the exercise of any athority 
whatever on the part of the Raja of Berar or of the British Government. 


ii. That with the exception of those persons who by the terms of their 
engagements have been excepted from the payment of tribute to the British 
Government the remaining persons of the description stated in the preeceding 
. part of this paragraph, hereafter pay to the British Government the amount 
E the Revenue or tributo which they formerly paid to the Government of 

erar, 


iii. That the aggregate amount of the revenue or tributo which 
previously to the War, the Raja of Berar derived from the territories described 
in the preceding part of this paragraph be paid annually by the British 
Government to such person as the Raja of Berar shall appoint to receive it, 
either within the limits of the British possessions, or by the British Resident 
at Nagpur. 


iv. That in the event of a failure in the payment of their stipulated 
tribute, on the part of those persons from whom tribute or revenue is 
demandable or in the event of any conduct or the part of any of those persons 
in question of a nature injurious to the interest of the Raja of Berar or 
inconsistent with the spirit and intent of this arrangement, the British Govt. 
shall withdraw its protection from the person so acting .''86 


The Governor General suggested to compensate the Raja of Berar for 
the loss of revenue and also for the loss of his authority, if it could be possible. 
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It appears from the letter of the Secretary to the Government to the 
Resident of Nagpur dated 18th May, 1804 that the itaja of Berar did not 
consent to the proposal of the Governor General. So the Resident of Nagpur 
was authorised to state to the Raja in the name of Governor General that 
“His Excellency has learned with surprise and concern the Raja’s prevarication 
and flagrant violation of public faith, that Peace was granted to him as a 
boon, and that His Excellency is determined to renew the War if the Raja 
does not fulfill the conditions of the Treaty by signing the list of engagements 


within 24 hours after he shall receive the requisition which you are now 
instructed to make.”*3? 


With the appointment of Cornwallis as Governor General in India, 
a new policy of peace was initiated in place of the ‘forward’ policy of Lord 
Wellesley. This change in the policy was reflected on the Sambalpur affairs 
as would be evident from the letter of Mr. Edmonston, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment dated the 12th September, 13053 to Captain Roughsedgo wherein he 
writes, ‘It is unnecessary to explain to you the considerations which render 
the Governor General extremely anxious to have it in his power to restore these 
possessions’, evidently to the Raja of Berar. To be relieved of their obligations 
to the Chief with whom engagements had been executed, the Governor Gencral 
proposed that snch chiefs would be compensated by grants of money, or lands 
under the British, if they would like to leave their possessions under the 
Marathas. Even if they would not, the Governor General would compensate 
them ‘for the deterioration of their condition by the transfer of the provinces 
of Sambalpore and Patna to the authority of the Raja of Berar, x x.’ So, 


Captain Roughsedge was directed to open up negotiation with the Chiefs 
concerned on the above principles. 


Capt. Roughsedge, in his reply dated the 17th September, 180539, 
stated that it would be difficult to persuade the Chiefs of Sambalpore and 
Patna either to go back to the Maratha control, or leave the possessions for the 
lands to be assigned to them elsewhere under the British possessions. He 
however proposed that the Chiefs of Patna might be assigned lands in Khurda, 
while those of Sambalpore in Chotanagpur. He put forth many allegations 
against the conduct, and attitude towards the British of the Raja of Chotanag- 
pur, on account of which the Raja merited deposition. 


On receipt of the above letter of Roughsedgo, Government probably 
gave due consideration to the proposal of assignment of lands for the Chiefs of 
Patna and Sambalpore in Khurda. Because, the Dy. Secretary to the 
Government, Revenue Board, addressing a letter to the President of the Board 
of Revenue on the 12th November, 1805 states, "The Hon’ble the Governor 
General having in contemplation an arrangement which will include the 
assignment of a considerable portion of land, in Jagir, to certain Chieftains and 
Zemindars of the Province of Sambalpore and Patna, who have been rendered 
dependant on the British Government by the operation of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded with the Rajah of Berar on the 17th of December 1803, I am directed 
by the Hon'ble the Vice President in Council to desire that you will ascertain 
and report with the least practicable delay, in what quarter of the Company’s 
Dominions such assignments of lands may be most conveniently effected. 
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38, S,N.R,R, Vo). I, pp, 66—68, 
39. Mee p. 68_71. 
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2. The Vice President in Council is unable at the present moment to 
state the precise amount of the value of the land, which will be required for 
the proposed assignment ; but he desires that you will submit a statement of 
the quantity of land which may be at the disposal of Government in such 
parts of the British Territories as may be best adopted for the purpose in view 
together with as accurate an amount as may bo procurable of the value of such 


landa. 


3. It appears to be probable that disposable Territory in the Province 
of Cuttack including the forfeited lands in the District of Khoorda may be of 
sufficient extent to admit of the assignment of the requisite number of Jaggeers 
within the limits of that Province, and the Vice President in Council accordinzly 
desires to call vour attention to this point, and to desire that you will furnish, 
as toon as may be practicable, a particular statement of the Extent and value 
of the disposable Territory in that quarter’. 


Roughecdge in his letter dated the 19th Jan. 1:06 to the Secretary to 
the Government informed that the Rance of Sambalpur had agreed to the 
proposal. Again on the 23rd February 1806, Roughsedge Communicated 
the information that he had discussion with the Raja of Patna and the Chiefs 
under him, and also the Rajas of Fuljhar and Khariar from whom he received 
“a written declaration of their respectful acquiescence in the principle of the 
arranged desire by Government on the assurance of an adequate provision for 
themselves and families in the British territory and of the fulfilment of my 
engagements to accompany and in them fixed in several situations to be 
assigned to them4?.” | 


Probably on receipt this information arrangements for assignment of 
la:.ds to the Chiefs of Sambalpur and Patna in Khurda were oxpedited as 
appeare from the letter of the Secretary to the Government to Thomas Graham, 
President, Board of Revenue, of the date, 2:tn March, 13069, The Secrotary 
writes—''I am directed to transmit to you the Enclosed statement of Persons to 
whom it is proposed, if practicable, to assign a provision from the Lands in 
Khoorda, which may be at the dispcsal of Government; und to desire, that 
you will instruct the Collector of Cuttack to proceed without delay to select 
lands in Khoordah of the value stated in the Enclosed Document for the 
purpose of being appropriated in the manner above stated. 


The Governor General in Council desires, that you will instruct the 
Collector to appointing Captain Roughsedge in Sambalpur of the selection of 
lands which he may make under the foregoing instructions at as early a period 
as may be practicable.” 


41. S.N.R.R.Vol, I, pp. 71 73, 
हैं; 2 Ibid, pp. 7374. — 
43. Me. Volume Op. Cit. 
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Zemindar Zemindary Amount annual provision 
Sicca Rupees. 
Ranee Ruttan Coher Sambhulpore Khass 12,000 
Rajah Joujar Sing Ry-Ghur 8,007) 
Baboo Rogonat Sing Sonepore 3,000 
Rajah Inder Sieier Gangpore 4,000 
Rajah Bissnat Sahy Saringhur 5,500 
Rajah Trebohun Deo Bambra 3,600 
Rajah Inder Deo Bonee 2,400 
Secor Adjeet Sing Burgur 2,400 
Dewan Deeb Sing Suctee 2,400 
Berbredda Jemma Seracole 2,400 
Choota Ranee Sumbulpore Khass 3,000 
Total Sicca Rupees 63,790 
Zemindar Zemindary Amount annual 
provision Sicca Rupees. 
PATNA 
1. Rjah Rachunder Deo Patna Khass 8,000 
2. Rjah Pertab Rudder Kherier & Nowagur 6,000 
3. Rajah Pertee Sing Loolgur 2,400 
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Total in Sumbulpore & Patna 70,000" 
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GAGANASIV ACHARYA AND THE DATE OF THE 
MONUMENTS AT RANIPUR JHARIAL 


By Sri K. N. Mahapatra. 


The name of Gaganasivächärya, a famous Saiva ascetic is known from 
his inscription in the old Somesvara temple at Ránipur-Jharial in the Titlagarh 
subdivision of the Balangirpatna district. This inscription has been deciphered 
and published by Dr. B. Cb. Chhabra, who has identified this Gaganasiväonärya, 
with Vyomasiva, whose inscription is found at Narod or Ranod.! Dr Chhabra 
writes as follows regarding this identification. 


“Now, considering that Vyomasiva, eo tar as the meaning of this word 
is concerned, is the same as Gaganasiva, one feels suspicious whether the two 
names refer to one and the same person. And this suspicion is heightened by 
the fact that Vyomasiva is variously mentioned in the Ranod inscription by 
such equivalent appellation as Gaganesı (V. 39) Vyomasambhu (V. 14), 
Vyome$a (V. 40) and Gagana$isimauli (V. 65). The same is to be found in the 
case of certain other s ges. 1008, for example, Hrilayesa of the Ranod 
inscription is called Hrydaynsıya in the Bilhari inscription, It is clear from 
this that with regard to the names of the Mattumayüra sages, 14 was the sense 
of the word and not the word itse:f th.t mattere!, ro that any synonymous 
term could be substituted for a personal name, be it though to confirm to 
metiical requirements. In view of these considerations, one would naturally 
conclude that Vyomasiva and Gagana$iva are, in «ll probability, but two 
different names uf one and the same person. This conclusion is favoured also 
by the likelibood of Terambi being identified with Uttara-Terambagrha. There 
is yet another point which would lend support to the identification of 
Vyomasiva with Gaganasiva, and that is the name Ránipadra. Has this name 


]. Stere ineonprien Hen: Pared (Narcda) by Prof Keilhrrn, E, 7. Vol 1, pp. 881.861, 
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any thing to do with Ránipur-Jhariál ? Referring to the deserted temples at 
this latter place, Mr. Beglar points out that they are traditionally asoribed 
to a Kani, but her name has been forgotten.’ But one may as well ask can it not 
be that we have a replica of Ranipadra itself in Ránipur-Jhariál, with its name, 
tank, temples and all, owing their origin to one and the same personage, VIZ., 
Vyomasiva or Gaganasiva? ?” 


This identification suggested by Dr. Chhabra is quite plausible and 
convincing and the poi ts raised by him in this counection can each be 
substantiated by facts, elicited fiom other sources, 


In the Some$vara temple inscription Gagana$iva is calle 


“उत्तर तेरम्वग हविनिगेत गगन शिवाभिधान सिद्धाचाय्ये? 


the Acharya or Siddhächärya named Gaganasiva, an immigrant from the 
glerious ‘Uttara Terembugrha?, The qu+lifying epithet Uttara’ indicates that 
this place was to the north of Ränipur Jhurial. ‘Teramba’ may be identified 
with Terchi in the Ex State of Gwalior now merged in the Madhvabhärat Union. 
From the description of the place as quoted below it will be evident that this 
place was @ famous centre of Saivism in the mediaeval period. 


«Village Terehi is five miles north-east of Kadwaha or eight miles 
south-east of Ranod by cart-track and may be visited from either of the places, 
It was a centre of Saivism in the mediaeval times and possesses the ruins of a 
few temples and a Hindu monastery of that age. An old Sanskrit inscription 
at Ranod givea its old name as Terambi of which Terahi, the modern name 
is a corruption. The most interesting part of the monument to be seen here 
is the torana gatewav of an eleventh century temple, The temple i» now a 
mere wreckage but the archway is almost in perfect preservation. x x x 
In the compound of the temple is lying an inscribed memorial pillar of x x 
V. S. 960 or A. C. 903. Two other memorial pillars x x x x x 
‘oirca 7th century A. C.) stand just outside the compound. The monastery is 
now enclosed in th: ruina of a modern gadhi or fort in the village*." The 
existence of two memorial pill.rs of the seventh century a. 0. clearly shows 
that this place had gained importance at least from that period. From the 
Ranod stone inscription, it is known that the first and third Saiva Acharyas 
were known as ‘Kadambaguhadhivasi’ (the inhabitant of Kadambaguha) and 
Terambipála (the protector of Terambi) respectively. This Kadambaguha is 
identified with Kadawaha in the same ex-State of Gwalior which is only five 
miles of Terehi. ‘‘Kadwaha possesses the remains of a Hindu monastery and 
not less than fourteen Brahmanical temples, all belonging to the 10th and llth 
centuries A.C. Such a large group of old temples is found at no other single 
place in Gwalior State. Kadwaha thus deserves to be styled the Khajuraha 
or Bhuvanesvar of Gwalior.’ The third ascetic, who calls himself “The 
protector of Terambi' lived six generations before Vyomasiva, which will be 
evident from the genealogy of the Saiva Achäryas, given in the Ranod 
inscription as shown here.after. Thus Terahi (Terambi or Teramba of the 
olden days) wherefrom Gazanasiva emigrated to Raniour Jhariál, was an 
important centre of Saivism at least one hundred years before his days, where 


2. Ranipur Jharial Inscrip'ione E. I., Vol. XXIV, pp 239.945 
3. Gavde, Archaeclogy in Gwalior by pp. 128-129. 
4. Ibid p. 95 
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the third ascetic of bis line called Terambipila flourished. So it can be safely 
concluded, that Gaganasivichirya, whose inscription is found in the Somesvara 
temple at Ránipur-Jhariál hailed from Teremba, which is modern Terebi 
located above. 


The second point which requires some elucidation is the relation between 
Ränipadra and Ranipur-Jharial. The description of a place called Känipadra 
is found at three places in the Ranod inscription, while describing the achieve 
ments of Purandara, Sadásiva and Vyomasiva the fifth, seventh and ninth 
ascestics respectively of this line e. g. 


पुनद्वितीयं स्वयमद्वितीयोगुण म्‌ नीन्द्रो रणिपद्र सज्ञम, 


तपोवनं श्रेष्ठमठं बिधाय प्रष्टः प्रतिष्ठां परमां निनाय 
( Verse 15 ) 


सदाशिव स्तस्य च शिष्य आसीत सदाशिब: सवजनस्य शान्त्या 
तपोबनं यो रणिपद्रनाम प्रसाधयामास तपः सम ZAT 
( Verse 17 ) 


ये नेदं पुरमापदन्धतमसे मग्नं नियोगाद विधः 
सत्‌ कीर्त्या रणिपद्र स ज्ञमचिरादुद्धृत्म यत्याश्रम 
1955 शशिनेब निम लतरस्फारस्फुरत्तेजसा 
सर्वानन्द युदयेन पौर सहितं नीतः gaeat: Paa 
( Verse 32 ) 


Village names ending with the word Padra Sanskrit Padraka are 
very cowmon in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa, but are scarcely to be found in 
the Gwalior area, wherefrum this inscription has been tound bo it can safely be 
assumed that the place ‘Rinipadra’ mentioned thrice in the inscription might 
better refer to Ranipur, the original name of which was Kanipadra. 


If the activities of the Golaki Matha of the Dábala country and the 
achievements of its head VisveSvara Sambhu are found described in the 
Malkapuram pillar inscription of the .ındhr.: country, there can be no wonder 
that the description of the Matha at itánipadra (Känipur) is found in the 
inscriptions of the Gwalior region. In that case there can be no valid 
objection if Ránipadra of the inscription is identified with Rampur, whioh 
was also a centre of activity of this sect. 


Date of Vyomasiva or Gaganasiva 


; As regards the date of Gaganasivächärya, no information -is obtained 
from the two inscri tions at Kanod and Ránipu -Jhariäl as they are not dated. 
The in-cription at Karnod was assig ed on »alucozraphival. grounds to the end 
of the tenth or the beginning f the el:venth century a. D. by Dr. Keilborn. 
According to Dr. Chhabra, the characters of the inscription at Ránipur-Jhariál 
belong to the northern script of about the 10th or Lith century a. D- But 
the date of Gaganasiva may be pushed by some years with the evideace 
elicited from literary sources. Prof. Dasaratha Sarma, who has discussed 
about Vyomasiva and his work Vyomavati writes about his date as follows. 
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“Gunaratna and Rajasekbara mention Vyomasiva as the writer of 
NNI oe Vyomamati, a c.mmentary on PraSastapdda's Bhäshya. su i 
to Vardhaniána, he was anterior to Udayana, the writer of Kiranärali who 
flourished about 934 a. D.2 Prof Sh rma has inferred that Vyomasiva of the 
Ranod inscription wrote a commentary on Prasasthapdda’s bhauhya acd has 
quoted five verses from this to prove this point. But the verse 23 of the same 
inscription, where the comporition of some work bearing his name e. g. 
“ब्योम पदादि मन्त्र रचना? has been alluded to has perhaps escaped his attention. 


So it is quoted by me below. 


इलाध्यं जन्म जगत्रयोपि दधतः शेषस्य तस्य क्षमा 
मस्य व्योमपदादि मन्त्र रचना स्यातामिभानस्य च 


Another verse quoted by Mm. V. V. Mirashi from the Gwalior Museum 
inscription clearly proves the fact of composition of a commentary by 
Vyomasambhu of the Ranod inscription : 


म्‌ निसू य्येण निरस्तं टीकालोकेन लोकस्य 
प्रकट्यते ह पदाथ' सन्तमसच्चसन्तमसम| 


He (Vyomasambhu) by bis commentary, expounded the true nature of 
the real padártha (a category of the Vaisesika system and also the unreal 
groes ignorance, even as the sun by his light reveals the existing objects and 
dispels piteby darkness. Thus it is proved that Vyomasiva of the Ranod 
inscription was the author of a commentary named Vyomavali. on 
Prasastapäda’s bhäshya on the Vaisesika syatom. 


Aa this commentary has been mentioned by Gunaratna, Räjssekhara 
and Udayane, Vyomasiva becumes anterior to them by some years. Gunaratna 
was a Jaina scholar? whose date is not definitely known. Udayana flourished 
in the second half of the tenth century, so Vyom. Siva who is mentioned by him 
may be placed before 980 a. y. But this date for Vyomasiva may be pushed 
back by half a century, if the date of Ra jasekhara is taken into consideration. 
According to the editora of Kavyamimamed, its author Rajasekhara lived 
about 880-920 a. DS. So Vyowasiva who lived before Rajasekhara may be 
assigned to a period from 850-38 ! a. p. Thus the posterior limit for Vyoma$iva 
may be fixed at 830 a. D. or at 900 a. p. if both of them are taken to be 
contemporary: The anterior limit can be fixed with the help of verse 37 of 
the Ranod inscription where he is compared to the great Sañkara. 


“सर्वेशः स्फुटमेष कोपि भगवानस्थ: क्षितौ arg? 


l He being regarded as another Śañkara must have flourished after 
Säfikara, whose death at 820 a. D, is generally acce, ted by the scholars. Thus 
Vyomasiva who lived after Safiksrächärya -,788-820 a. D.) and prior to 
Bäjasckhars (880-920 a. p.) may definitely be placed in the middie of the 
ninth century. 


I. H. Q., Vol, X, 1974, p. 165, 

The Saiva Acharyas of the Mattamayure clev, J, H. Q.; Vol, XXVI, No. 1, p. 16. 
History of Indéan Literature, Vol. LI by Winternitz, p. 583 n. 

Kavyamımamsa, Gaikwad's Oriental Series, No, 1, Introduction, p. XX XI. 
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This date fixed for Vyomasiva or Gaganasiva may be verified with the 
help of the genealogy of the Saiva Ächäryas of the Mattamayüra clan prepared 
by Mm. V, V. Mirashi.? Thisis noted below to which I add the name of 
another Gaganasiva, who was the disciple of Isinasambbu cf this list. 


Kadambaguhadhivasin (The inhabitant of 
| Kadambaguha). 


| 
Sañkhamathikidhipati (The Lord of 
Sankhamatbika.) 


Terambipala (The protector of Terambi.) 


Amardakatirthanith , The Lord of 
Amardakatirtha.) alias Rudraśiva. 


| 
Purardara alias Mattamayüranätha. 


| 
Kavachasiva. Dharmasambhu. 


Sadásivo Sadisiva 
Hrdayeia Purandara alias Madhumateya 
Vyomasiva (Gaganasiva) I Cudasiva 
Patangasambhu | 
Hrdayasiva Prabhavasiva 
Aghorasiva Prasintasiva 


CENA AA 


| 
1581668010 Prabodhasiva 
| (9/ 2 A. D.) 
Gaganasiva. II 


According to this genealogy Prabodhasiva whose known date is 972 
^. D. lived two generations after Cudäsiva, who becomes a contemporary of 
Vyomasiva I. So allowing some seventy years for Prebhübasiva Prasantasiva 
and Prabodhasiva, the date 902 a. n. is arrived at for CudaSiva as well as his 
hie! pet Vyomasiva I. This date may further be verified with the help 
of the Karhad plates of the Rastra-Kuta king Krahna TIT of Sakasamvat 280 or 
955 a. D. which mentions Isänasivächärya and his disciple —Gagunasiva : 


करहाटीय बेल्कलेदवर स्थानपति करंजखेट सन्तति बिनिर्गतेानविवाचार्य 
शिष्याय महांतपस्विने सकल शिवसिद्धान्त पारगाय गगन शिवाय: --- 


9, I.H. ९, एन. XXVI, No. I, pp. 1-16, . 
10. Edited by R. G, Bhandarkar, Y, I., Vol. IV, pp, 278-290, 
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The donee Gaganasiva 13 praised as one versed in al the १५ 
sıdhäntas, the pupil of the pr: ceptor [sanasivacharya, who is the head 0 e 
eatablishinent of Vaikalesvara in Karahata and ia an emigrant of Karanjakheta. 
Karahata has been identified with Karhad in the Junion Mars) State 10 
Maharastra. The name of this Gagansiva is also found in a damaged stone 
inscription written in old Kannada language. It is found in the SomeSvara 
temple at Barakuru in the South Kanara district’? ISánasivacharya of tne 
Karbad plates may be identified with ISiansambhu of the above list. As ar 
(inganaSiva II of 953 a. D is posterior to Vyomnsiva or Gaganaslva 
(contemporary of Cudasiva) by three generations, the latter may safely be 
placed in the second half of the ninth century. 


The monuments at Rinipur-Jharial 


lt is said that in very ancient times there were about 120 temples, of 
which only about half the number can now be found. Judged by the 
importance and antiquity of these monuments. which are mostly in ruins, this 
place may aptly be called the Bhubunesvar of the Patna-Sambalpur region. A 
few lines are quoted below froin the account of this place left by Mr. Beglar, 
who visited it in 1874-75. 


“The ruins at Ranipur-Juràl, in the southern portion of the Patna 
State, close to Temra on the Tong-Nagla, or Tong-Jor are of much greater 
extent and greater importance than those at Patna; they are traditionally 
ascribed to a Rani, but her name has been forgotten. "Phe modern village 18 
situated in the fertile plains immediately to the south-west of the large out- 
crop of flatrock on which the temples are perched; at the south-western foot 
of the out-crop of rock is a tank formed by embanking the valley and there is 
another close to it neurly dry ; the out-crop of rock forms a large gently rising 
elevation, which may bo about 200 fect high at Jts highest point.” x x x 


“The whole of tho existing ruins cover a space of about half a mile long 


by not even a quarter mile wide; but within this small space they lie in thick 
clusters.” x x X 


ta” 


[here are accordingly no less than 57 temples on or near the banks 
of the tank in verious stages of preservation and decay, but there must once 
have been brick temples also, as numerous brick-bats aro lying about scattered 
on the barks ofthe tank; of these even the aites are unknown, and they 


must have been dismantled and the materials carried off long ago to the 
adjacent village.’’12 


‘Somesvara Temple 


But the largest temple of the entire group standing on or near the 
banks of the tank is that of Somesvara Siva, wherein the inscription of 
GaganaSivacharya is found. It records the construction of tha temple 
by this famous Saiva ascetic, It 18 also clear from the inscription that the 


main: deity was o lled both. ‘Sri Somesvara Deva’ and ‘Sri Somesınätha’ 


and the temple contained images of at least four different deities, namely Soma 


11. Ancient Karnatak, Vol, I, by 5, A, Saletore, p, 388, 
12. Archaeological Survey of India by A. Cunningham, Vol. XIII, pp. 128-132. 
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(Somesvara, the chief deity’, Svämi (Kartikeya), Siddhesvara (Buddha) and 
Lakshmi (Gaja-Lakshmi) e. g. 


“सोमस्वामी सिद्धेश्वर लक्ष्मीनाम चतुय कं? 


The figures of Buddha and Lakshmi (Gaja-Lakshmi) are found 
sculptured on the jamb and lintel of the entrance respectively. As this temple 
is a work of Gaganasivächärya, it may safely be placed iu the second half 
of the ninth century, between circa 857-830 a D. when he flourished as proved 
before. Mr. Beglar wrote about the date of this temple as follows : 


“The characters of the inscription, would place it us early as the ninth 
century."13 The conjecture made by Mr. Beglar some 80 years ago has now 
proved correct, by the evidences furnished above. This temple attained great 
importance in the South-Kosala country, which is attested by its mention in 
in the verse 62 of the Bilhari stone inscription as quoted below : 


जित्वा कोसलनाथ METI: रापस्तुयः कालियो 
reading स येन विहित स्सोमेश्वराभ्यच्चंन म 
दत्त्वा यः करिवाजिशुञ्रवसनस्रकचन्दनादीन्‌ पुनः 
स सारश्रमशान्तये ति. विनत .स्तुष्टाव ` तुष्टः प्रम: ॥ 


Translation 


“After defeating the lord of Kosala, he made the effigy of Källya 
wrought of jewels and gold. which was obtained from the prince of Odra, a 
revential offering to Somesvara. Having besides presented elephants, horses, 
splendid dresses, garlanda, sandal and other (gifts), the prince to get out of the 
toils of this life humbly praised (the god) full of Joy,’ ५५ 


The date of the expedition of the Chedi king Lakshmana raja to Kosala, 
when he paid a visit to tre temple of Some$vara is: not known definitely. 
But it can be tentatively placed in Circa 950 a, D, 


The date of the minor temples of this place can not be fixed definitely. 
Only one of the smaller temples called the Kenduvalli temple, which stands 
at a short distance in front of the Somesvara temple contains a small inscription 
in ¢ lines which is quoted below : 


Ll, जोगेश्वर सुतः सुद्धो . 
L2. देवानन्देति विश्रुतः 
L3. तेन कष्टोपचारेण * 
L4, कीत्तिरेषा प्रकीत्तिता॥ 


13. Archaeological Survey of India by A. Cunningham, Vol. XIII, p, 181, 
14, E.1. Vol. I p. 260 & 268. 
*The word कष्टोपश्चारेण is quite clear in the facsimile preserved in the 
museum, So Dr, Chhabra’s reading कृष्णोपच्चारेण has not been accepted. 
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This has roughly been assigned to the tenth century A.D. by Dr. 
Chhabra who ha: devipbered and edited it. So the temple containing it should 
belong to that period. There is another small inscription at thie place, in 3 
lines the purport of which is the conservation of the foot-marks (at the instance 


of a Siddhacharva) : 
Ll. प्रतिष्ठाप्परमि L2 दं प (a) faar L3, चार्येण वालितं à 


This is inscribed on the top of a rocky elevation known as 
‘Rakebasaparvata lying opposite the Kenduvalli temple at a short distance. 
The inscription is accompanied on the left by a line drawing, representing a 
pair of human foot-prints enclosed within a rayed circle." The mention of the 
word ‘Siddhächärya’ in it is significant. It may either refer to GaganaSiv», who 
is called a ‘Sidhacharya’ in the Somesvara temple inscription or some other 
famous Saiva ascetio, whose name is not given or yet known from any other 
source This shows that this place which had gained importance as a centre of 
Saivism in that age was being visited by Sidhächäryas. Stegarding the 
importance of this place Beglar aptly remarked thus “The occurence of 80 many 
temples at this spot jr sufficiently accounted for by the inscription which records 
the existence here of a tirtha or place of pilgrimage; 1 have no doubt a 
careful perusal and translation of the inscription X X would throw much 
light on the ancient importance of this spot and identity of one of the many 
ancient tirthas mentioned in the Hindu sacred literature!*.” 


True to the remark of Mr. Beglar the Tirtha Kanda of Krtyakalpataru, 
which was compiled in Circa 1110 A. D. gives the description of one ‘Somatirtha’ 
after Virajá (Jajpur), Purushottama ( Puri ), Mahendra, (the Mahendra range of 
the Ganjam district in Orissa), This Somatirtha could be visited by going in 
a northernly direction from Mahendra : 


वामनपुराणे 

दशेनार्थ ययौ श्रीमानजितं पुर्‌षोत्तम_ 

तंदृष्ट्‌।पुण्डरीकाक्ष मक्षर परम शुचिः ॥ 

उपोष्य षडदिनान्यष महेन्द्रं दक्षिणां ययौ 

तत्र क्षेत्रवरं TEYASATU gT ॥ 

दृष्ट्रा स पूज्य च पितृन्‌ महेन्द्रस्योत्तर गतः 

तंत्र देवबर शम्भु गोपाल सोमशीतलं | 

दृष्टा स्वात्वा सोमतीर्थे सह्यावलम्‌ु MTT: । १७ | 

The Editor of this work says thus ‘‘Somatirtha, a tirtha in Utkala n 

Orissa. Somanäth in Gujırat does not suit the context so well"? The 
amas देबवर TET of the Text quoted above is no doubt god Someavara. 


‘Somatirıha’ was the big tank to tbe 80011 ot the temple, where the pilgrims 
used to take their bath. This is aiso mentioned in the inscriptiou. "तीर्था 


arar adara fantaa” The god Gopála mentioned in the text, was no doubt 


15. B.I., Vol. XXIV, p, 244. 

16. Archasvlogical Survey of India, Vol, XIII, p. 131 

17. Krtyakelpataru of Bhatta Lakshmidoar edited by K. V. Rangewami Aiyangar 
Gakwad’s Oriental Series, No. XOVLLL, p. 236. 
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the Vishnu image, (now missing) enshrined in the ancient brick temple of Vishu, 
which is described below. The mention of this place in the Vámana Purána as 
quoted in the Tirthakánda clearly shows that this must have attained impor- 
tance as a place of pilgrimage before the compilation of this Purána, 


The temple of Sixty four Yoginis 


A detailed description of this unique temple or enclosure of sixty-four 
Yoginis is given by Beglar!, which need not be quoted here. As regards the 
date of this temple Beglar wrote thus, “of its antiquity there can be no doubt 
and as in style of work and execution it approaches closest to the great 
insciibr.l temple, which L have »lready assigned to the eighth century of our era, 
[ can not assign it to a later date than the ninth century, or about the same 
period when a similar temple to the same sixty four Yoginis was built, of which 
the ruins now exist at Bheräghät near Jabalpur, and to which period also 1 
would assign the Chaousat Jogiuf temple at Kh.juraha.” 


The existence of thia temple here indicates the importance of this place 
as a centre of Tantric worship in the early medineval period, Besides this, 
tii recently two other Hypaethral temples of sixty-four Yoginis were known to 
exi-t at Bherághát near Jabalpur and Khajuraha, Of these two, the former is 
circular, while the latter is oblong in shape. lu 1953, another Hypaethral 
temple of ७1 Yoginis was discovered by me at Hirapur near the river ishär.avi 
in the Puri District, which has been assigned tentatively to the eighth or early 
ninth centue: 12 In this paper it has been shown that the Yogini cult of the 
Hida Tantra was greatly influ nced by the Vajrayana form of Buddhism, 
which originated in the coastal region of Oriss and gradually spread in the 
adjoining hilly tracts of Orissa and Madbyapradesa. On tbis basis, this circular 
tem ple at Ranipur-Jharial may be assigned to a d .telater than that at Hirapur. 
So the suggestion of Beglar that this is a monument of the ninth century may 
br accepted as correct. As the Somav.:msi kings were ruling over this part of 
Ovissa from the eighth century it may be taken as a work of one of the kings 
of this family, whose name is still to be traced. 


The Vishnu Temple ;—From the quotation made above from the Vámana 
Furán», itis known that there existed a temple of Gc pala at this place, which 
can he identified with the ancient brick temple existing here. The presiding 
diety of this temple is not to be seen now, but on the outer surface of the 
shrine are still to be seen the images of Varaha, Hanumána carrying the 
Gandhamädan hill over his head, and Nrsimha killing the demon Hiranyakasipu, 
which clearly prove that this temple was dedicated for the worship ot god 
Vishnu. As all the other temples of this place belong to Saivism, it may be 
taken as the only solitary + aishnava monument in this centre of Saivism, which 
is called the temple of Gopála in the Vamana Purana. 


A great portion of the Vimäna or Sanctum upto a height nearly 60 ft. 
with its attached Antaräla still stands on a pitha or plat-form.? But the 
Mahämandapa or Jagamohana in its front is now totally gone, except the 
portion of the pitha on which it once stood, According to Beglar the pitha 
or plat-form of the entire temple made of sandstone was 90 ft. long and 37 ft. 
in width. j 

18. Archaeologica (Survey of India, Vol. XIII, pp. 132-136. 


19, The Orissa Historical Research Journal Vol. IL, No. 2 224 23-40.) 
20. Arch. S of India by Cunningham, Vol, XIII, Plate-A V, 
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As regards the aye of this temple Beglar wrote as follows : “And 
although it is not possiblo with any certeinty to assign its age, there can, 1. 
conceive, he little doubt that it must be placed a century anterior to the 
numerous «mall pain stone tumples which dot the bare rock above noticed. 
The bast ment mouldings are plain, but massive and devoid of the elaborateness 
which became a principal feature in later temple architecture, and the existence 
in particular of the Kumbha-shaped moulding goes far to eupport the antiquity 
which I would assign to it.”... 


“The opening in front is not in the usual style of a tall triangle, so that 


taken altogether the temple is a specimen of the Sirpur style of brick 
temples," 


Thus according to Beglur this is the oldest existing monument of this 
place and belongs to the seventh or eighth century as he hay assigned the other 
two notable monuments e, g. Somesvar temple, and the circular Yogini temple 


to tbe eighth or ninth century, and it has close resemblance with the brick 
temples of Sripur.?? 


This Vishnu temple has great resemblance with the Lakshmana temple at 
Supur, which is also mado of brick and stands on u platform made of stone 
(77% X 3 'j with a height of 7’. Both the temples have got a sanctum or 
Vimána aud a Mabámandapa infront. This Lakshm.una temple was also 
dedicated to Visbnu as bis Avatáras are carved on the door-jaubs and there 
isa Varaha figure on one of the broken plasters, From the Lakshman» 
temple stone insoription edited and published by Hiral:l 24 it is learnt that this 
temple of Hari was built by Queen \ 88818, the wife of Har-h- gupta and mother 
of Muhäsıvagupta Balärjuna as both Harshagupta and his wife were great 
devotees ot Vishnu e. g. 


तया निजह प्रेत्य पतिर्यथाविधे 
बसत्यसी नित्यम्‌ पासिताच्युत॒8 । 
प्रकाशितु' तादृशमेवर्कारितं 
बिभोरिदं धाम ats सनातनम 
( Verse 27 ) 


Mabäsivagupta Balärjuna has been assigned to the first half of the 
seventh century a. p. by Prof. V. V. Mirashi?5, Consequently the Lakshmana 
temple, which was built during tho first part of his reign by his old mother 
tony be placed in the same period. The Vishnu temple at Ránipur Jhariál 
which is stylistically a proto-type of the Lakshmana temple. was not much 
pos'erior to the latter and as such it may also belong to the same century. 


The question who was the builder of this temple still awaits solution. 
It has been shown by me elsewhere?" that the supremacy of the earlier 


21. Ibid, Vol. XIII, pp. 136-137. 

22, Ibid, Vol. XVII, Plate XVI. 

23. Ibid, Vol. XVII, p. 28. 

24, E. I., Vcl, XT, Pp: 181.201, 

26, Mallar plates of ahasivagupta, E. 1., Vol. XXII I, pp. 113-122. 


20. History ofthe Kalahandi State before the rise of the Ganga power, J. K. H. H. S., 
Vol. I, pp. 265-270. 
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Somavamsi kings of Sripur extended over some portion of the tract bounded by 
the Tel river in the south and the Mahänadi in the north. This view is 
supported by the fact that specimens of Sripur style of brick temples are found 
not only in Ránipur-Jhariál, but also at Belkbandi in the Kalahandi District 
and Vaidyanáth of the Sunepur subdivision, both of which stand just on the 
bank of the river Tel. 


Another fact which « eserves mention in this copnection is the mention 
of two villages named Vaidyapadraka and Khadira padraka in the Lodhia plates 
of Mahäsivagupta Balárjuna,?? which were issued in the 57th year cf his reign. 
Jt is clear from this charter, that these two villages were included in his 
kingdom. These two villages were identified by me, with the present villages 
of Vejipadar and Khairpadar respectively, which lie not far from the 
Tel river in the district of Kalahandi. But !aniit L. ". Pándeya Sharma, the 
editor of the plates has identified these two villages with the villages of 
Baidpalli and Khairpulli on the Ang river, both of which lie in the Bargarh 
subdivision of the Sambalpur district. Either of the two identifications 
suggested goes to prove that Mahäsivag:ıpta Balarjuna was ruling over some 
portion of the Sambalpur tract till the close of his reign. The same 
Khadirapadraka is again mentioned in the Sonepur plates of Janamejaya.3* 
Thus it can be concluded that the Vishnu temple at Ranipur-Jharial was built 
during the reign of MaháSivagupta Balarjuna, who was a great temple-builder, 
and whose reign was one of the longest in Indian History. Therefore this 
temple has become a proto-type of the Lakshmana temple of Sripur. 


From tho fore-going discussion, it is clear that the temples at Ränipur- 
Jharial may be placed within a period ranging from Circa 650 a. D. to 950 
A. D., when this tract was under the rule of the earlier and the latter Somavam si 
kings. Due to the existence of many temples, at this place, it became a famous 
Tirtha (Soma Tirtha) so as to deserve mention as one of the Tirthas or holy 
places of India in the Vamana Purana, 


-u QED ce EEE ee 


23. E. 1, , Vol, X XIII, 248-255. 
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EARLY MEDIEVAL SCULPTURES OF UTKALA (ORISSA) 
(STRONG GUPTA INFLUENCES) 


By S. C, Chandra, 
Asst. Supdt. Dept. of Archeology. 


Short History 


Very little is known of the history of Orissa during the Gupta period 
but we may well believe that it was included in the territory directly 
administered by the Gupta Enipe:ors. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta mentions the names and territories of certain kings of Orissa, 
who were vanquished by him, We, however, learn from the Summandala 
Inscription in Khallikota—Orissa! that even in the last days of the Gupta 
Empire, Orissa continued to acknowledge the suz rainty of the Guptas, This 
is also proved by the use of the Gupta era in several inscriptions such as the 
Ganjam plates of Sasärıka, Patiakella grant of Sivaräja of the Gupta year, 283 
otc. 


Of the Sailodbavas of Kangoda*, (the land extending from the Vaitarani 
river to Rishikulya), we have serveral records. The first few kings of this 
dynasty took advantage of the anarchy following the dissolution of the Gupta 
Empire and foud an iniependent kingdom but a record (A.D. 619) of the 
Sailodbhava king Sainyabhita. Ii Madhavraja II shows that he was a feudatory 
of Suganka, king of Gauda. After Sasánka's death the Sailodbhavas may have 
gaiued independence for just a short interval to be conquered again by Harsha 
in A. D. : 43. From the Life of Hieun T’Sang we learn that after the conquest 
of Orissa Harsha remained there for some time and tried to propagate the 
Mahayana doctrine of Budhism. 


In the latter part of the 6th century A. D. while the Sailodbhavas were 
ruling the Kangoda, the Kara or Bhauma dynasty of Utkala came to prominence 
and coutinued almost up to the end of the 9th century A. D. Their capital was 
at Guhadevapataka, identified with modern Jajpur in Cuttack District. The 
Bhauma-Karas were devout Buddhists? and the Buddhist sculptures executed 


— —— rm शी फण Ten ———————— te ० ~ 


An accouut of this inscri; tion has been publi-hed in J. H. Q. XXV, p. 75. 

The Sailendras cf Suvarnadvipa are supposed to be tie Sailodbhava emig ants of 
Kangoda, It is likely that the Sailodbhavas being | ard pressed between the Bhaumas 
of Utkala and the Gangas of Kalinga 11 igrated to Mulayasia. The Mahayana Budahist 
art of the Sailendras of Java har stron, affinities with the early medieval Orissrn art 
‘lhe Orissan Buddha figures of the Cuttack Hill may have served as prototypes for 
the contemporary Javanese Buddhas of Borobudur, 

3, The titles ‘Paramopasaka’, ‘Paramatathagate’ and 'Paramasaugata! aie used in their 

grants, 


ro | 
P . 
, 
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during their rule constitute a glorious chapter in the history of Indian art. The 
dynasty is also famous for spreading Orissan culture into far off China ( below 
p.3) The Orissan monastery (Hieun T'Sang's Pushpagiri) to which the monk 
Prajñá came for studying Yoga philosophy after eighteen years of intensive 
study at the famcus Nalanda University must have attained a status of great 
importance as & centre of learning. 


In the absence of any material of definitely Gupta period, it is difficult 
to ascertain the artistic trends of this part of the country during the Great 
Gupta artistic efflorescence. It may, however, be stated that the Gupta art 
tradition which was widely spread was also exercising its influence in Orissa in 
a provincial manner; and the flourshing Buddhist school ot sculptures in the 
Jajpur Hills connect Gupta sculptures with the later Kalinga school of Orissa. 
Put during tbe Sth or early 9th century it may be noted that throughout the 
Gaügá-Yamuna valley, mainly represented by Sarnath, and in Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gupta plastic conception of the fifth and sixth centuries was under- 
going a change. The high-tide of Gupta tradition was slowing down and very 
little remained of its refined sensuousness and sensitive abstraction The 
plastic surface grows rather stiff and conventionalised while the outline loses 
its graceful fluidity. In the Deccan too, the strong accent of the commen 
denominator of Gupta art was lacking. The seventh-eighth centnry sculptures 
of the Deccan schoo! at Kanheri, Parel, Bádámi etc., do register the impact of 
Sarnath but are far from the Gupta norm of spiritual bliss. The numerous 
seated or standing Buddha figures from Ajanta of the same ago also lack that 
refined Gupta sensuousness and spiritual luminosity. lt must however be 
noted that of the local provincial schools which developed in the different parts 
of India after the fall of the Imperial Guptas the Urissan school ne ropresented 
in the Cuttack Hills is a true heir to the classical Gupta traddition. 


Strong centres of early medieval sculptures 


Jajpur, aleo known as Virajakshetra,on tke Vaitarani river in the 
Cuttack District is referred to in the great epics as Virajá Tirtha. The 4 big 
images of Bodhisattva Padmapäni and the Mätrikäs in the S, D. O’s compound 
at Jajpur speak eloquently of the artistic activities of this part of the country 
during 7th-8th centu y A. D. ‘These images are ascribable to the 7th-Sth 
century A. D. on stylistic grounds and fit in with the general artistic trend of 
India during this period as envisaged in the rock-cut sculptures at Ellora, 
Elephanta, Mahabalipuram etc.—the urge for creating sculptures out of the 
parent rock with the stamp of dynamic vitality and forceful vigour. This urge 
for creating something colossal inspired by the rock is continued in the 9th and 
10th century Orissan sculptures of Utkala as revealed by the two huge rock-cut 
imvges of Vishnu Anantasayina (respectively 50 ft. and 42 ft. 6 inches long) 
from Sarang and Bhimkand along the Brahmani valley (fig. 2), in the 
Dhenkanal and 'l'alcher Districts of Orissa.* 


Set against these strong Brahmanical school is the flourishing centre of 
Mahayana Buddhism in the Assia range of hills, Cuttack District. The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hieun T'sang? has left a short account of the Buddhist 


4, The image of Vishnu at Sarang is the largest sleeping image in In:!ia, the great image 
57 ft, high of Gomatesvara at Sravanabelgola in Mysore State being the largest uxtant 
standing image. 


9. Thomas Watters-On Yuang Chwany, il, pp. 193-191. 
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monuments in this part of the country in the 7th. century a. D. His account 
«tates that the people of this tract were indefatigable students and that many 
of them were Buddhist-. There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries and a 
mvriad brethern ail Mahiyanists. In the south-west of the country was 
Pu-sie-p'o-k'i-li (restored by Julien as “Pushpa:iri”) monastery in a mountain. 
To the north-east of this tope in a hill monastery was another tope. Itis 
likely that Hieun T'Sang's Pushpagiri may correspond to the monasteries in the 
tatnagiri-Udayagiri hi'ls in the Cuttack District. 


That Orissa in those days under the Bhauma-Karns was a strong 
centro of Buddhists learning as Nalanda, Vikramasili and Somapura?” is 
further evident. from the deep study and valuable researches of Prof. Sylvan 
Levi the greit Sinologi-t. He has shown from Chinese Buddhist texts that the 
Chinese emperor Te-tesong received in 795 A. Dd. an autograph manuscript of 
the philosophies! treatise on Ganda  Vvüha? from a Buddhist king called 
Subläkara-Kesarin of Wu-ch'a (Uda-Orissa) through the monk Prajna, a 
native of Rapin (Afganisthan) who had settled in the monastery of the king 
of Wu-ch'a |Orissi) to study Yoga philosophy there, after having visited tbe 
s.erad places and finished his edueation®l courac in the well known universities 
of Northern Indis, inclodine Nalanda where he spent eighteen vears, It is 
likely that the monasteries on the Unshapagiri bills mentioned by Hiena T’Sang 
constituted a gre 1 contre of learning and the eminence to which it had attained 
IR evident from tho fact that Prajnä visited the place after completing his 
framing at other places including the famous Nalanda University. The above 
episode not only proves the cultural contact of Orissa with China but is also 
a tribute to the culture of Orissa in the past ages. 


Budhist sculpture in the Ratnagiri, Udayagiri and Lalitagiri hills, 
Dist. Cutlack. 


Buddhist sculptures of these hills are masterpieces of sculptural art with 
an individual stamp about them speaking a dialect of their own aud infused 
with a strong ele neat of Gupta sensuousness. The smoothness of modelling 
producing a sensuous outline leads Dr. Kramrisch to rightly rema:k “In no 
other Art Province has the outline such pliable amplitude.” These sculptures 
are further important as providing the important but missing link to the 
vigorous Brahmanical art which throve on the soil of Orissa from the Sth to 
Mth centuries a. p. with its important centres at Jajpur, Khichiug, 
Bhubancsvar, Puri and Konàrak. It goes without saying that if the Brähmani and 
the Vaitarani valleys are properly explored, much of the hitherto neglected period 
of Orissan early mediaeval history, especially with regard to art and architecture 


6. Identified with Patharghata in the Bhagalpur District, Bihar. 
7. Identified with Paharpur in the Rajehahi District, Eastern Pakistan. 


8. The original manuscript of Ganda Vyuha and the letter of the kiny of Orissa with their 
Chinese translations made by Prajna have beso preserved in China uptil today. 
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A large Buddha head lying on the Western slope of the hill above Kelua Nála 
Ratnagiri— Dist. Cuttack, 
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A large Buddha head placed to the East of the Mahänäln temple 
under a tree, 
Ratnagiri - Di-t. Cuttack 
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Buddha in bhumi sparsa mudrá ( of. Plate ILI (4) of Memoir 44 of AS] ) 
"outh of the Mahanala temple in one of the cell like enclosure 
built of brick (from West), 

Udayagiri —Dist. Cuttack, 
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Large- ized Bhuddha figure in bhumisparsa mudrá in the math 
compound ot Nanda Pahar, trom West, 
Lalitaviri — Dist. Cuttack 
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Bodhisattva Vajrapani from l.alitagiri - Cuttack, 
at present in the Indian Museum. 
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Inscribed image of Bodhisattva from Lalitagiri 
Padmapani, 
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will be reconstructed!, Though these sculptures of Utkala (Northern Orissa) 
of the 7th to 9th centuries may not have that dynamio vitality of the 
contemporary sculptures of the Western India and the Deccan, they far surpass 
them in refined sensuousness and elegant grace. 


Colossal Budha Heads 


In the delineation of the huge Buddha heads measuring 4’ from chin to 
top and 3° 6” from car to ear figs. © and 4! and the seated Buddhas in 
bhiimisparsa mudrä (figs. » and 6) the Orissan artists of this period introduced 
not only Gupta sensunusness and sublimity but also infused an element of 
forceful vigour and it is this rather raro combination that attaches greater 
importance to these sculptures. The artist has wonderfully succeeded in 
rı flecting the inner meditation on the face by such deviccs as half-open eyes to 
show that the deity was wrapped in meditation ¡dhvána, yoga) and tho 
delicately sensitive curling lips “These singular specimens not only be speak 
profoundly the spiritual cr energised experience but considerable nervous 
tension and concentration of force too like tho celebrated Buddha from 
Annradhapura, Cevlon."? It mov also be stated that the Javanese Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of Borobudur have striking similarities with theso Karly Medieval 
Ori-san Buddha figures--the typical curls of the hair, divine sublimity combined 
with that feeling of latent energy aro the marked characteristics, We are aware 
of the active maritime contacts of Kaling.: with Greater India during this period 
and as such the close artistic affinities, 


The Bocdhisattva figures too evince an air of elegant grace and are 
superb in technique and execution, Fiom the Vajrapáni and the Padmapáni 
figures illustrated (fic. 7 and 8: we get an idea of the ideal technique used by 
the authors of these -culptures. The masterly expression of the face smiling but 
calm, the sup-rb modelling of the torso, the tribhang ı pose, the schematic 
arrangement of the locks of long hair over the shoulders and above all the 
surging lincar 1hvtlm are distinctive traits and go to indicate the highest state 
of plastic art which Orissa had attained in the early medieval period. 


9. Devaprasad Ghose, ‘Relation between the Buddha images ol Orissa and Java’ Mode” 
Review, LIV, 500, 
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LIBRARY MANAGEMENT IN MUGHUL INDIA 
By Professor Dharma Bhanu, B, A. (Hons.), M. A., 


Head of the Department of History, S. D. College, 
Muzaffarnagar, U, P, 


The Turk and the Afghan rulers of India during the Sultanate period of 
Indian History had no separate buildings for their libraries. The state 
Library a- well as the personal library of the Sultans were located within the 
palace, while the education il buildings, the mosques with their maktabs end 
the kharqahs ard madrasas were the plac s where bo.ks for the public were 
stocked and preserved. The public could visit these public libraries and profit 
bv them. Wedo not come across the mention of State libraries and the 
per-onal librairies of the Sultans as well as the public libraries during the carly 
Sultanate period, though during the second half of this pericd we come across the 
accounts of the Libr:ry of Shukh Nizam-od-din Auliva, who wasa 
contemporary of Alauddin Khalji. The Libtary of Nizam-ud-dia Auliva was 
situated in his khangah in Delhi.! This Library Ww: a public property, as it 
had been rai: ed from wagfs :publie donations) and grants fiom the rich people, 
and was open to the public. Another impo:tant library of the later Sultanate 
period was that of Ghazi Khan at Milwat? come of whose books were Jeter taken 
out by Babur and distributed among his sons. Besides there were libraries of 
many rulers of the provincial kingdo us like Gujarat, Bidar, Khandesii, Bijapur, 
Bengal, Maharashtra and others as w ll as the libraries of many noblemen of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. 


Libraries of the Emperors 


The Mughul emperors who followed the Sultans of ¡!elhi were all 
accomplished men of culture and education. They wero great patrons of 
learning, were lovers of the fino arts and had a taste for libraries. ‘They 
maintained a separate portion of their palaces for keeping their choice books 
and a good selection of them was maintained by them iu their private libraries. 
lt was their practice to supporta huge State Library besides some public 
libraries. 


The library of Babur was the place where he took rest when tired and 
studied in his leisure. It was in this library that he wrote his T'uzuk-i-Baburi. 
His Public Works Department? was to repair and construct school buildings 
and maktabs, which contained a library almost in every case. Humayun 
converted the Pleasure House of Sher Shah in the Purana Gila into a library, 
and it was as a result of his fall from the stairs of this library at Sher Mandal 
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that the emperor received injuries and finally sueoumbed to them.* Akbar's 
personal library was a department in itself, and so also was the State Library 
during his time, “to which probably no parrellel then existed or had ever 
existed in the world"5, His son Jahangir was a real scholar and had a big 
personal library. Bis Tuzuk-i Jahanyiri is a good proof of his love of books 
and his scholarship, Shah Jahan was no less interested in books and libraries, 
and daily spent the early part of the night” in his study room reading one book 
or the other. Aurangzeb, who was a master of Persian and Arabic languages, 
kept his love of books to his last? and continued the patronage of books and 
libraries. 


Libraries : A Separate Department. 


During the Mughul period there was a speoial department of the 
Government to look after the libraries, their equipment and management. The 
department was responsible for tbe proper maintenance and care of the State, 
the Imperial and the public libraries in the capital city of the empire. 
Naturally, a large number of people were employed in this department, 


'The Nazim. 


The bighest official of the State Library and the Royal Library was the 
Nazim or the Mutamid,? who was considered to be the general manager of the 
librery and the head of tais department. The Nazim was the incharge of the 
income and the expenditure of the Library, as alao tbe appointment, discipline 
and dismissal of the employees of the Library, specially the lower staff. He 
was responsible to the emperor for evervthing regarding the library. The 
Nazim was almost invariably a high dignitory or nobleman at the court, 
Akbar's Nazims were Mulla Pir Muhammad and Shaikh Faizi. Jahangir's 
Nazim was Maktub Khan. 


The Darogha. 


The Darogha was the next highest official of the Library during this 
period, and looked after the internal management! of this department under 
the supervision of the Nuzim. The Darogha-i-Qutub-khara was a man of 
letters, a well-read and highly accomplished man, «cquainted with both the 
Arts subjects and the Science subjects. Ho was usually a muster-mind,11 He 
performed bis stupendous duties with the assistance of a number of assistants 
and colleagues. He was entrusted with the duties of purchasing, arranging, 
classifying and maintaining tho books in proper order according to their subject- 
matter. A host of clerks under hito maintained up to-date catalogues for each 
individual subject. Each assistant was incharge of his own section and 
subject. The Darogha-i- Kutubkhana also preserved the books in the Library 
from damage of every kiud and variety. 


The Library Building. 


Each library of the Mughul period had a spacious building of its own. 
The floor of the library building was kept spotlessly clean and tree from dust 
and filth. Proper care was taken that the building was free also from damp 
and moisture in order to save the books from being spoilt from it. Books 
during this period were mostly manuscript and, therefere, there was the danger 
of their pages sticking to cach other from humidity in the air. The architects 
and the engineera were also to make proper provisions for light and air in order 
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to keep rhe buildings airy and bright. The library buildings of Humayun 
Akbar, and Shah Jahan are testimony to their spaciousness and cleanliness, as 
also sufficiency of air and 19111 ४. 


The Classification of Books. 


“Books in a library", says Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, “can be used to the 
maximum possible extent only if they are arranged on the shelves in a classified 
order according to their subject mattrr’, The librarian of the Mughul period 
were fully conscious the fact that classification was an essential part of library 
administration and management. Books in the smaller libraries were classified 
into two 8661101 a, the Arta and the Sciences. In the bigger libraries, however, 
the books were moro scicntificailly classified iuto a number of sub-divisions 
according to their subject ma’ter. The books in the library of Akbar, for 
instance, were subdivided and classified into the following subjecta and 
sections!s; --- 


I. Astrology 

2, Astronomy 

2, Commentaries 
4. Geography 

5. Law 

6. Medicine 

4. Music 


8. Philology 
9. Philosophy 
10. Poetry 
11. Sufism 
12, Theology 
13. Traditions. 


The Maintenance of Books. 


Like the librarians of our time, the Mughul librariars also kept rare and 
acarce manuscript boots separately from the common bcoks. Rare books, as 
also those of some special value, were preserved in special almirahs and trunks 
in adifferent apartment of the building. 


Books in those days were kept in almirahs and trunks in their serial 
numbers. They were so well arranged that any bok could be found out and 
handed over to the borrower at a moment’s notce. Special attendants and 
experts were employed to clean and dust the books periodically and to see that 
they were not soiled by weather, spoilt by their constant use and age or eaten 
away by the worms or destroyed in any other way.! These experts removed 
the dust off the books and turned and inspected every page of the books at 
regular intervals. So great was the care with which rare books were handeled 
and preserved. 


Usually books were not allowed to go out of the Library building.!” 
Big libraries, therefore, had their own book-binders and gilders whe worked 
inside the premises. A number of painters were attached to every big library 
whose work it was to illustrate the manuscript books and to beautify them. 
Highly skilled calligraphere!* were in regular employ of the libraries to copy out 
rare manuscripts and moat commonly used books in a beautiful handwriting. 
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Other Staff. 


Copyists copied bcoks at a great speed which wero later on transcribed 
by expert calligraphers. After a now manuscript was copied and beautifully 
written out by the calligraphers, it was sent to the Muqabila Navis who 
compared it with the original and corrected the slips and mistakes if ony. The 
chiet Muqabila Navis was a man of wide learning and scholarship and was a 
highly paid official. He was expected to complete the missing portions of the 
books, fill in the gaps and sometimes even to correct the original if it happened 
to be wrong. Thus he ws expected to be a person of encyclopaedia learning 
and scholarship and a very widely rend man as well as n master of the Arts and 
the Sciences. The next process in book production was their illustration and 
illumination by t! e expert painters. They prepared full-page illustrations for 
the books, bcautified them by marginal paintings and covered the blank 
portions of almost all the pages of the books. The last step was the share 
ot the book binders, gilders and the cutters, who were masters of their art. 
Oue of the most well known book binders of the Mughal period was Muhammad 
Amin Kburasani, the inventer of the Abri (shining) paper used for binding, 
who was employed as a book binder and gilder by Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan. 


Conclusion. 


The library in the Mughal age wasa highly developed and specialized 
department of the Government machinery. While it provided employment 
to many persons, it very greatly influenced the literary, social and cultural 
life at the Court, as also those of the people in general. 


The State and the Royal libraries, however, were separate from the 
Government l'ecord offices, The State records were kept in the Public Records 
Office which was a part of the Diwan’s department. All reports from the news 
writers and the Diwan-i-Barid were stocked and preserved in the Record Office, 


which was a counterpart of the n«tional archives of the Government of India 
today at New Delhi. 
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DATE OF KHARAVELA 
Prof, Amar Chand 


Of all questions concerning Indian History, dates are the most 
puzzling. Rarely aro they recorded in' literature ; and tradition too is faulty 
at almost every step. Asa general rule, it is necessary, therefore, to receive 
deductions on the subject with some reservation. For, what appears most 
satisfactorily established by one set of data, has been entirely upset by another 
evidence or interpretation. 


- - . ® 


lifs of the Emperor year by year. Here he is called ‘A dhipati, while his Chief 
Queen's’ (Agramahishi) record engraved in tho Svargapuri Cave, styles him 
'Chakravart?', But neither of the records say even a single word about 
Kharavel.’s ancestors or parentage; which might have helped us in fixing his 
position: in the chronological schenie of Ancient Indian History. Nor is there 
mentioned directly an ora or date by which we can determine the exuct years 
of Khiravela, We have, therefore, to depend upon certain internal and 
circumstantial evidences in order to determine his date. 


के on , 


» r Y 


Of the earlier scholars, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first who 
believed that the Inscription was incised in the thirteenth year of Khäravela’s 
reign, which corresponded to the 165th year of the Maurya era, counted 
from the date of A$oka's Kaliñga-vijaya in B. C. 255.1 “Ho thus placed 
Khäravelu’s accession in B. C. 103, Dr. J. F. 11९61, however, denied the 
occurence df a date in the Mauryan era ; and was followed by Prof, H. Luders.? 
who fixed up the accession in B. C 224, taking the term ti«vasa-sata in Line $, 
as 103 year sinoe Nandarája oouuted form B. C. ‚322, the date of the last 
Nanda ruler. But the theory of a date in the Maurya era waá again revived 
by Dr. S, Konow,$ and ,oarried forward by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and Prof. 
R. D. Banerji.* Later on, however, on a close scrutiny of the record, they 


" Actes du Sivieme Congres International des Orientalists, Pt III, Sec. II. pp. 152-77. 
' 4 FAS, 1910, pp. 2421 & 824. 

. Ep. Ind. Vol. X, No. 1345; ab" 

Acta Orientalia, No, 11923, p. 127 

* JBORS, Vol. III, 1917, pp. 426-85 | 
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also ehanged their views, now denying the existence of a date ‘in the Maurya 
year.» Prof. R. D. Banerji* has given a sequence of events of Kharavela’s life, 
placing hfm in the first half of the second «Century B. C, following Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal synchronism of Khäravela with Demetrius, the Indo-Bactrian king, 
and (Brihaspatimitra or) Pushyamitra, the first Sunga ruler of Magadha. 


In thie way, we find that scholars were divided into two different 
schools—one in favour of occurence of a Maurya date in the Inscription 
and other denying it; and both the schools were followed by numerous 
scholars. Recent readings and repeated examinations of the record have 
finully decided in favour of the latter school, viz. tho absence of 8 date’ in the 
Maurya era. What the supporters of the former” school read: in line 16 as 
Muriyakalä or Maurya era, has been read by: other as Mukhyakala, meaning 
the ptinéipal art, and thus changed the very sense of the phrase. x. 


But a date in the second Century B. C. could also not be finally 
accepted, and scholars like Dr. H. C. Raychaudbati,® Dr. D. C. Sircar,!o 
followed by Dr. B. M. Barua,! Prof. N, N. Ghosh,'* -and others have put 
forward varied arguments sugg-sting a date as late as the closing years of 
the first Century B..C. Hence two separate groups ‚of scholars have again 
cropped up— one who assign an early dato to Khfravela and other. a later one. 
But arguments in favour or against either or the groups are not conclusive. 


Ga . 
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Internal Evide aces 
Satakarni 


Looking to internal evidences, we come across certain contemporary 
rulers mentioned in the Inscription, and if we could decide upon their dates, 
our problem might be solved. s 


l _ In his second year, Khäravela sent his forces towards the west disregar- 
ding Satakarni, who is none else than ruler of the Andhra Sätavähana house. 
Now, among the early Andhra rulers, we know of a certain Sätakarni, the 
husband of Näyinikä. from the Nänäghät record, and he has been identified 
with thé third ruler of the Pauranic lists. | 
l The name of the Andhra nation is extremely ancient, being mentioned 
in the Aitreya Bráhmana represented as a Dasyu race, living on the fringes of 
the Aryan settlements, and descended from Viávámitra!$, Ata later date they 
find a mention in the 13th rock-edict of Asoka, and were reckoned among the 
tribes an nations «resident in or adjoining the outer limits o! the Maurya 
empire, and perhaps subject to the Imperial cofimand, although enjoying a 
considerable degree of autonomy under their own raja. Secondly, believing the 
Pauranic evidence of thirty kings with a reign of 460 years and also that 
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o History of Orissa, Vol: X; 1929, pp. 91-92. । Th 
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Ándhra power came to an end in about A. D. 225, we arrive at (460—225 —) B. 
C. 235 or neur about as the date of Simuka, the first of the Andhra rulers. We 
may, hence, fix (235. 23 18 ; B. C. 190-72 (approximately) as the date of 
Sätakarni, the firat., 


But it has Leen argucd against this date that, firatly, the Puránas are 
not unanimous about the number of kings and the total duration of their reign. 
Tio Matsya talks about i9 kings, but gives 30 names, whereas in other MS., 
the number differs from 23 to 21. The Vayu, on the other hand, gives the 
total number of rulers as 30 but quotes only 17 to 19 names. Same is the case 
about the duration of their sovereignty. It differs widely as 469, 412, 2724 and 
soon. Inthe opinion of Sir R, G. Bhandarkar the longer list includos the 
names of princes also who never came to the throne or might have held 
provinces. It has been suggested by Dr. Raychandhiri!! that if the main line 
of Satavahana kings consisted only of nineteen kings and if tho duration of their 
mile bo approximately three centuries, there is no difficulty in according the 
Puranic statement that Simuka flourished in the time of later Kánvas, that is 
the first Century B. C, and the dynasty ceased to rule in the third Century A.D. 


Secondly, talking iu the same tone, depending upon Puranic chronology 
we find that ten rulers of the Sunga dynasty, which came to power 137 years 
after Chandragupta Maurya’s accession in B. C. 324 reigned for a period of 112 
years. The list Sanga ruler, Devabhüti, was overthrown by his amätya 
Vasudeva, the founder of the Kànva dynasty, which lasted for 45 years after 
four eucceg-ive reigns. Tho last of them, Susarmana, was ousted by Simuka, 
the first of the Sätavähana house. We, accordingly, arrive at B. C. 30 
(B. C. 324—¡137-1 112445] as the date of Simuka, in which year he might 
have ousted the last Kárva and himself reigned for 23 years. Allowing 18 
years lU years, according to some) for Krshna, his successor, we ar.ive at B. C. 
12 as the date of Satakarni, and accordingly, Khäravela ascendid the throne 
of Kalinga in B. C 14, 


Brihaspatimitra!- 


We are informed that Khäravela in the twelvth year of his reign 
subdued Brihaspatimitra, the ruler of Magadh!, Now, we come across the 
following different kings of this name who flourished within a few centuries 
this side or that of the Christian era : 


1, Brihaspastimitra (Brihasvatimita occuring on an inscribed brick at 
Mora, near Mathura, commemorating the erection of a temple by his 
daughter, YaSgmita,!? 


14. Ibid. pp. 403 ff, 


16, John Allan, Catalogue of Coins of Anccient India, (CUA I .) London, P, xeviii.— 
**.....We6 cannot agree that Brihasratimitra is mentioned in the Hathigumpha 
inscription. The word in question beings bahu, tho certain elements in it seema to be 
bahu (3...) idita: it is very probably not a proper name at all, for the suggested reading 
of the preceding word as Magadha cha rajanam is extremely improbable, philologically 
as well as palaeoyraphically.”’ 


16. Line 12. WT च राजारां जहसतिमिलं पादे बन्दांपर्याति 
17. Vogel, JRAS, 1912, Pt, II, p. 120. 
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+.  Bahsatimitra from the Pabhosa insoiiption, near Allahabad, commemora- 
ting the excavation of a cave by his maternal unole (Mátula) Ashüdha- 
sena. The inscription is dated in the 10th year of a king Udäka.!? 


3. The Kosämbi conins suggest two different Brhaspatimitras on tho 
consideration of their types, and the coins of one of the them, probably 
of the later, are restruck.?" 


4. A coin of Brhaspatimitra preserved in the Lucknow Museum which 
has been assigned to the Páñchi!a series.?! 


5. A legend in the Divyavadäna speaks of a Brhaspati as a Mauraya king 
among the successors of Samprati, the grandson of A£okn. 88 


6. Brhaspatimitra of a neo-Mitra dynasty which came possibly into 
existence sometime after the Kánvas,?3 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal?* placed Kharavela’s accession in B. C. 182, taking 
him to be a contemporary of Pushyamitra Suñga (B. C. 181-151). The 
validity of this view is claimed primarily on the soundness of his identification 
with Brhaspatimitra merely on grounds that Brhaspati (Jiva) is the regent, 
Nak«hatrüdhipa, of the nakshatra or Zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named 
Ti-hya, in the constellation Cancer or the Crab. But this cannot bo regarded 
as final iu the absence of more convincing cvidonoe,?" and has been rejected as 
far-fetched by all scholars. 


Efforts have been made to assume the two Drhaspatimitras of the 
Mora and Pabbusa inecriptions to be one and the same individuals on grounds 


18, Epi. Ind Vol. IT, p, 241 and plate. 

19, C, C, A I, London, 1236, P. xcvi. (Kosambi Coins). “‘.. ...... closely connected with 
the preceding in style, types and date are two inscribed coins bearing the names of 
Sudeva and Brihuypatimitia, which cannot be later than the first half of the second 
century B C. an: might even he as early as tLe third Century B. C, This Brihaspati 
mitra in a different ruler from the Brinaspatinitra wt ० issued -truck coins (nos. 16,25) 
which ore comparatively common, Apart from the striking differences in fabric and 
type, the epigraphy is quite diff rent and carlier. Jompare, for example, tho furms 
of ya, sa anu fa in the two. The epigraphy of the former is still roughly speaking 
Asok. n while that of the latter is Sunga, 


Dr. A, S, Al ekar JNSA, IV, 19 2, P. 143) has published a coin of Dribaspatimitra 

Il with the remarks:  *,........quite clear that it was king Brihaspatimitia whose 
coin: have been restruck," But can we conclude from this that it was Kharabela who 
resiruck the coin after conquering Brihaspatimitra, as is be.ieved to bo mentioned in 
the Hathigumpha inscription ? But then we shall have to placo Kl.aravela some time 
in the second Century B. C. 

90. COAT, p. xciv & 150 ; JNSI, 1V, 1942, p. 143. 

91. CCAL, p. exvii ; V. A. Smith, Ca.alogues of coins in the Indian Museum Vol. I 1936 p,185 

99. JBORS, M. 96; III 480; Barua OBI p, 273. 


23. PHAI, 401. 

24. JBORS, III, Pt. III-IV. pp, 236.45. 

25. Sankhayayana Griha Sutra, I, 26, 6. (Quoted by Jayaswal). | 

26. PHAI, pp.373ff. Apart from this in literature Brhaspati, Pushyadharmana, and 
J'ushyamitra o-cur as names of distinct individuels, and representa Patliputra as the 
residence of the latter, whereas the Magadban antagonist of Kharavela is probably 
called Rajagahıanapa (cf. Luder's reading in the Epi Ind. Vol, X App. No, 1345 with 
K. P Jayaswal: Konow reads राजगहूम उप पीडयति though he admits that 


राजगहुंतप (म ) diera fe is also possible), and apparently resided im the eity of 
Rajagriha. 4 
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that both the principalities acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sungas ; and 
further, that they are also identical with the Brhaspatimitra of the coins. *? 


John Allan,’ objecting to the above, argues, in favour of two different 
princes of the same name, identical with Brhaspatimitra I and IT of the coins: 
“Comparing the cpigraphy of the two inscriptions, we see that the Mora 
inscription ia much earlier in date ; when we remember that the Mora inscription 
is put up by his daughter and the Pabhosa by his uncle—although the 
difference in date may not have been great—it is still more unlikely tbat the 
king referred to should be the same in both. The epigraphy of the Pabhosa 
inscription agrees very well with that of Brhaspatimitra II's coins, and 
although doubling of ta before ra (mittra) is not found on the coins, the two 
may well be identical speci lly as Pabhosa may be pre umed to be within the 
territory of tho king of Kosámbi. The inscription is dated in the tenth year of 
a king Udàka,? who has been identified by Dr. Jayswai with the fifth king 
of the Sufiga dynasty, whose (ame appears in various forms in tho Puranic 
lists$1- Bhadraka in the Bhägawata, Ardraka and Odraka in the Vishnu, 
Andhraka in the Vayu and Antaka in the Matsya Purana, According 
to the Puranic chronolology, the date in question could be B. C. 120, and a date 
of B C. 125-100 would suit Brhaspatimitra's coins. As to the Mora inscription 
there is no palaeographic objection in identifying the Brhaspatimitra montioned 
there whose daughter married the king of Mathura, with Brihas »atimitra I of the 
coins,..It is quite impossible to identify the Brihaap ıtimitr ı of the coins with the 
Sufiga Pushyamitra—quite apart from the improbability of this use of 
synonyms—for the coins cannot be removed from Kosambi, the coins of which 
are a very homogeneous series," The argument applies to the Tafichals coins 


also, 


Coming to the identification of the Brhaspati of the Divydvaddna wito 
with that of inscriptions, we note that the Divyävadäna (p. 433) mentions the 
following genealogy after Samprati, the grandson of Asoka— Sampadi, 
Brhaspati, Vrishsena, Pushyadharman and Pushamitra. Dr. Jayaswal®® has 
brushed aside any possibility of the identification in the following words: “He 
(Brhaspatimitra) was identical either with Sälisuka (B. C. 211-210) or his 
successor Devadharman (B. C. 210- 3), as the Divyavadána gives two names 
between him and Pushyamitra. This Brhaspati cannot be identified with the 
Brhaspatimitra of the inscription for two rea-ons. Mitra is not the member of 
the name of the Maurya king. Nor would the letters of the inscription warrant 
one going back to B. C, 203, Further in that case the inscription would not 
be dated in the year of the founder of the family of the vanquished rival” 


Regarding a Neo-Mitra dynasty, Dr. Rayohudhari® says: “The only 
rulers of note in the centuries immediatly preceding the Christaian era, whom 
we know from epigraphic evidence, to have ruled in Megadha and the 


27. Vogel, JRS. 1912, p 120 ; K P. Jayaswal, JBORS, 1917, P. 473.80; Rarson, CHI, 
pp. 524.6. 

29 i aa PE edie io Allan, the Correct reading ; the Juin Commentator Silanka equates 
Udaka with Ardraka, see Jacobi'8 Jaina Sutra, Pt, IL, p. 417. 

30. JBORS, 1417, pp. 457 & 172-83. 

31. PHAI. p. 393. 

32. JBORS, III. p. 450, 

33. PHAI.-p. 401 
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neighbouring territories are the so-called ‘mitras’. The prevalence of ‘Mitra 
rule is also hinted at by references in Jaina literature to Balamitra and 
Bhánumitra among the successors of Pushyamitrn. From a stud y of epigraphs, 
Dr. Barua compiled a list of Mitra kings. It includes the names of Brhats- 
vatimitra, Indiágnimitra, Brahmamitra, Brhaspatimitra, Dharmamitra and 
Vishnumitra. Uf these only Indrágnimitra and Brahmamitra and possiblv 
Brihaspatimitra are definitely associated with Magadha in addition to other 
territories. The rest are connected with Kosámbi and Mathura. It is not 
known in what relationship most of these Mitra kings stood to one another or to 
the celeberated families of the Sungas and the Kánvas. 


Dr. B. Barua% also holds the same opinion: “We must still hold to 
Dr, Raychaudhari's theory of a neo-Mitra dynasty reigning in Magadha from 
the termination of the rule of the Känvas in the middle of the first Century 
B. C. and regard Indrägnimitra and  Brahmamitra as two immediate 
predecessors of king  Brihaspatimitra who was the weaker rival and 
contemporary of Khäravela.” And if this is so, then Khäravela should be 
assigned a dute in the last quarter of the tirst Century B. C. 


Yavana-Raja Dimita 


In the eighth line of the inscription, there is supposed to be a reference 
tothe Yavanarája Dimita 1. 0. Demetrius, who, through the uproar occasioned 
by the action of Kharavela, retreated towards Mathura. Dr. Jayaswal and 
Prof, Banerji, after a fresh examination of the Inscription in 1919, announced 
that they had read the word Yavanaräja followed by the proper name Dimata. 
K. P. Jayaswal stated that he found the syllable ma clear and ultimately, 
with great difficulty, read Dimita.> The reading and its interpretation as the 
Greek king Demetrius® were accepted both by R. D. Banerji? and Dr. Sten 
Konow,% however, said of his own reading: “i can see Yavanaräja as read 
by Mr. Jayaswal and of his Dimata the ma is quite legible.”” He did not say 
if he could see the supposed faint traces of the rest of the word. It is, 
therefore, clear that there remained an element of conjecture in the readings. 


There is also, as Dr. Tarn apprehend, an element of conjecture in the 
decipherment of the sentence which states what the Yavanarája did, as the 
translations differ considerably. Konow’s version! was: “And through the 
uproar occasioned by the action (i. e. the incidents of Khäravela’s invasion of 
Magadha) the Yavana king Demetrius went off to Mathura in order to relieve 
his generals who were in trouble.” Jayaswal’s version was: “On account 
of the report (uproar) occasioned by the acts of valour (i, e. the capture of a 
fortress etc.) the Greek king Demetrius drawing in his urmy transport retreated 
to abandon Mathura.” Then in 1928, Jayaswal put forward a totally different 


34. Gaya and Boddhagaya, Vol. II, 1934, Cal. p 74, 

35. JBORS, XIII, 1927 ‚pp. 221 & 228, 
36, Transcriptions: Dattamitra (Patanjali and Mahabharata); Devamantiya 
Milindapanha); Dharmamita (Yuga Purana); Demetriya (on the billingual 
tertcdrachm); Timitra (on a seal from Besnagar, AST, 1914-1915, I p. 19; 11, pp. 77). 
Ibid 


38, Acta Orientalía, 1, 1923, P. 27. 

39, Dr. W. W Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India (GBI,) 1952, App, V. pp. 457ff, 
40, Ibid, P, 458. 

41, Acta Ortentalia, I, 1923, p. 27. 

42, JBORS, XIII, 1927, p, 223, 
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view, What the inscription refers to, he said, is the Greek king (he does not 
say Demetrius) being beaten off from Patliputra when he attacked it and 
retreating to Mathura. He had evidently discarded the abandonment of 
Mathura and on this theory Kbiravela does not come into the business at all.“ 


It appears then that all we can get at, taking the most favourable 
views, is that a Greek king, who may have been Demetrius. retreated to 
Mathura. So much is known from other sources. The Yuga Puräna® records 
the withdrawal of the Greeks from the Middle Country, while Ptolemy and also 
the Greek coins show that Menander subsequently ruled in Mathura,” 
“Certainly the reason for this withdrawal given or implied in the inscription— 
that the Greeks were frightened away by the invasion of Khäravela, though 
ex hypothesi he was attacking their enemy Pushyamitra--cannot be right: it 
may have pleased Khäravela to think so””-—argues Dr. Tarn.” 


Dr. Tarn further adds: One further point must be briefly noticed. 
Konow has put forward the view that if the Kharavela inscription really means 
Demetrius (note the “if”) then Demetrius was the king of the siezes of Saketa 
and Madhvämikä mentioned by Patañjalió which would mean (among other 
things) that it was he and not Menander who led the Greek advance south- 
eastwards, and he and not apollodotus who led Greek advance southward of Sind, 
Had the relations between Demetrius and his leiutenants ever been worked 
out, such theory could never have been put forward; the evidence given in 
Chapter LV (of his work) is too strong to give it a chance. But quite apart 
from that, the inscription can have no bearing at all on the Greek invasion.” 


One more point in connection with the Greek advance to Pataliputra 
must be noticed. One need not waste time over the belief of some writers that 
the Greek kings were condottiere and their conquests were raids, beyond hoping 
that such writers have clear ideas of what a raid from Rawalpindi upon Patna 
would mean, 


43, JBORS. XIV, p. 417. 
44. Tarn GBI, p, 458. 
45, "Translation of Sections 5 aod 7. concerning Greeks (Qtd. Tarn, Op. Cit App, IV): 

(5) After this, having invaded Saketa, the Panchalas and Mathura, the viciously 
valiant Yavanas (Greeks) will reach Kusumadhvaja (the town of the flower- 
standard). Then the thick mud.fortification (embankment) at Patlirutra being 
reached, all the provinces will be in disorder without doubt. Ultimately a great 
battle will follow with tree (—like) engines. 

(7) The tama elders of Vharma-mita will fearlessly devour the people. The Yavanas 
(Greeks) will command, the kings will disap; ear. (But ultimately) the Yavanas, 
intoxicated (in the middle country); there will be a very terrible and ferocious war. 


46. Tarn, GBI pp. 227,228 a, 2; and 245. 

47. Ibid, p, 458 

48. Ac:a Orientalia, I, 1923, p. 35; Jayaswal has followed him, JBORS Vol, XIV, p, 127, 

49, Even if the reading Dimita be correct, the reference to Demetrius or to Diyumeta or 
Diomedes as suggested by Whitehead (Indo-Greek Coins, p 36) cannot be taken to be 
correct, since Diomedes belonged to the house of Eukratides and hence was confined to 
the north western part of India, (Tarn GBI,315; Rapscn, CHI, 556), and therefore, 
nothing to do, not only with Patliputra, but even the eastern part of the country to 
river Jhelum, 


Sri P, L, Gupta, M, A.. Asst, Curator, Kala Bhavan, Banaras, has suggested to the 
present author that the ruler mentioned may have been Wema of the Kadphises group 
of the Kushanas, He has, however, not put forward any argument in favour of his 
theory. But were it Wema Kadphises, we shall, in that oase, have to place Kharavela 
in the middle of the first century A. 9. 
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Phrase, ‘Ti-Vasa-Sata’ 


There is a phrase “ti-vasa sata’ in line 4 of the inscription. The follow- 
ing renderings have been proposed in regard to that :— 


1, ‘He (Khäravela) opened the three-yearly alm-house of Nandaräja’ as 
translated by Indraji in the International Oriental Congress Proceedings. 
Leidon, 1884, (Pt. 111, P. 135.) He took Sata as sattara which is 
equivalent to satra in Sanskrit, and ıt means alms-house. But this 
rendering is not accepted by scholars now. 


2. ‘He has an acqueduct conducted into the city which has been used 
for 103 years since king Nanda’, This translation his been proposed 
by Prof. Luders in (Epigraphica Indica, Vol. X, App. No. 1345, P, 161.) 
He took sata to be sata which means hundred, 


3. “He brings into the capital the canal excavated by king Nanda three 
hundred years before”, as proposed by K. P. Jayaswal and Prof. 
R. D. Banerji (JBORS. IT. 1917. pp. 4८७). 


4, “He brings into the capital from the road of Tanasuliya the canal 
excavated in the year 103 of king Nanda.” asrepropused by Jayaswal 
and Banerji in Epigrahica Indica, Vol. XX, pp. 71ff. 


Now, according to K. P. Jayaswal, the year in this passage may be 
taken to be the Nanda era referred to by Al-Biruni in Tahqiq-i-Hind. Pargiter 
places the accession of the first Nanda ruler approximately in BC. 402, 
calculating back from the accession of Chandragupta Maurya in B,C. 322, by 
adding eighty years as the duration of the reign period of the nine Nanda 
kings. Accordiny to this estimate, the canal excavated by the Nanda king 
in Kalinga would be in (B,C. 402-103=) B.C. 299. But then it would be 
too late to ascribe the public work to any Nanda king. Even if we take the 
Puranic account of one hundred years as the duration of the nine Nandas (i. e. 
88 years for Mahapadma Nanda and 12 years for his sons), then we reach B. C. 
319 as the year of the excavation of the acqueduct, which too would not fit in 
the chronological scheme of ancient Indian rulers (322+100—103=B. C. 319), 
since Chandragupta Maurya is believed to have ascended throne of Magadha earlier 


to that date. 


Prof. R. D. Banerji believes that the canal may have been excavated 
by the first ruler of the Nanda dynasty, 103 years before the fifth year of 
Khäravela’s reign ; viz, 103-+5 -= 108 years before his accession. Agreeing with 
K. P. Jayaswal, he takes the era to be counted from B. C. 458. Hence the canal 
according to him, was excavated in B. C. 355, say, at least 33 years before the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya. Here, the learned Professor appears to 
have taken the figure 103 to express not the interval between Nandaräja and 
Kharavela, but a date within the rule of the Nanda dynasty, which may have 
been reckoned from some pre-existing era. But use of any such era in any parti- 
cular part of the country or epoch is not proved. Khäravela himself, like Asoka, 


uses regnal years and not any era, 
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Dr. Raychaudhari?!, on the other hand, suggests that the interpretation 
of ti-vasa-sata accords substantially with the Puranic tradition regarding the 
interval between the Nandas and the dynasty to which Sätakarni, the contempo- 
ray of Khäravela, in his second regnal year, belonged (i e. 137 years for pr 
Mauryas, 112 years for the Sungas and 45 years for the Kánvas), say 294 years, I 
the expression is taken to mean 103 years, Khäravela’s accession must be placed 
1103—56 ¡98 years after Nandarája. His elevation to the position of Yuvarája 
took place nine years before that (i. e. 93—9--89 years after Nandaräja and 
not later than 324 --89=) B. C. 935. Khäravela’s senior partner in the royal 
office was on the throne at that time, and he may have had his predecessor or 
predecessors. But we learn from the Asokan inscriptions that Kalinga was 
actually governed at that time by a Maurya Kumira, and not by a Kalingädhi- 
pati or a Chakravarti, under the suzerainty of Asoka. Therefore, Ua Sala 
may be understood to mean 300 years and not 103 years. Dr. D. C. sircar” 
also holds that there is no donht that three hundred years has been used in 


the well known Indian way of reckoning by hundred, illustrated so often in 
early Indian literature. 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal himself had accepted this interpretation, as already 
mentioned, but identified Nandarája with Nandivardhana, so that Pushyamitra 
and Kharavela were placed as contemporaries, But Nandi-vardhana was a 
Saisunága king and had nothing to do with Kalmga, it was Mahäpadma 
Nanda, who is described in the Puránas to have brought “all under his sole 
sway’, and who ‘uprooted all Kshatriyas', So Nandarája of our inscription 
may be identified with Mahäpadma Nanda, who could not have reigned beyond: 
(accession of Chandragupta Maurya in B. C. 321, plus 12 years as reign period 
of the 8 sons of Mahapadma Nanda, say in) B C. 334. Therefore, incident of 
extending the acqueduct, three hundred years after Nandaräja, took place 
ncarabout E. C. 33. The mention of a round figure of three hundred years, 
which is a conventional form of expression, may not be taken too literally. 
Taking into consideration Khäravela’s contemporaniety with Sätakarni, as 
already hinted at, we may fix Khäravela’s accession to the throne of Kalinga in 
about B. C. 25. We may, therefore, draw up a tentative table of bis approximate 
chronology with 25 B, C. as the starting point : 


Buth 25 16 8 


= 49 B.C. 
Yuvaräja — 15 5 = 33 B.C. 
Räjya-ıbhisheka = 25 BC. 


But it may be argued against the above date that if we are to under- 
stand 300 years by tt-vasa sata, then it would be obligatory upon us to take 
the phrase terasa vasa-sata, occuring in line 11 of the Hathigumpha inscription,53 
as denoting 1300 years and not 113 years as proposed by K. P. Jayaswal and 
R. D. Banerji in their translation of the passage: “He (Kharavela) thoroughly 
breaks up the Confederacy of the Tramira (Dramira) countries of 113 (1300) 
years, which has been a source of danger to (hie) country ‘Janapapa’, Buta 


confederacy of rulers as old as 1300 year at the eve of the Christian era may be 
just unthininkable, 


bl. PHAIL. pp. 229 ४. 
02, Imperial Unity, 1951, Bombay, Chap. X111. p. 216. 


53. Original :- जनपद भावनं च तेरस-वस-सत-कतं मिदति त्रमिर-दहू (?) संधातं | 
54. Kp, Ind Vol XX. pp. 71 ff, 
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Cireumstantial Evidences 
Palaeography 


Now, coming to the circumstantial evidences, We should first examine 
the palaeography ot the Häthigumphä inscription, and see whether we are able 
to fix its date on that basis. 


The decided opinion of scholors on palaeography places the Häthi- 
vumphä record probably later than the Nanaghat inscriptions, and certainly 
later than the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorus. Mr. ७ P. Chanda has 
suggested as many as seven stages in th: evolution of the Brahmi letter-forms 
from the Edicts cf Asoka to the Sànchi Gateway Inscriptions; —the sixth being 
represented by the Hithigumpha inscription of Kharavela, and the fifth by the 
Besanagar Garuda Pillar inscription of Maharaja Bhagwat, the Nanaghat 
inscription of Näyanikä, the widow of Sätakaıhi, and the Bharhut Eastern 
Gateway Inscription of Dhanabhüti, taken in a chronological orders, 


Prof. R. D. Banerji,” while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda 
in regard to certain points, admits, after a detailed examinaticn that the 
Nanaghat inscriptions show the use of a very large number of Kshatrapa or 
early Kushana forms side by side with older ones. According to Prof, E, J. 
Rapson"? the form of the akshar ‘da’ found in the Nanaghat record resembles 
that of a coin-lenged which is assignable to the first or second Century B C. 
Bubler® also observes that the characters of the Nanaghat inscriptions belong 
to a period anterior to about one hundred years to that of the edicts of the 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and of his son Pulumayi. Mr. N. G. Majumdar^ 
places the Nanaghat record during the period 100-75 B. C. 


The signs and characters like va, pa, da, cha etc. in the Nanaghat Cave 
inseriptions show a decided advance over the Asokan, or for the matter, of that 
Suñga scripte, They are on way to become triangular. On these grounds 
and other already discussed in regard to Sätakarni, the Nanaghat inscriptions 
are to be placed in the last quarter of the first century B. C. So the 
Hathigumpha inscription, which, as we have seen is slightly later than or 
contemporaneous with tue Nanaghat inscriptions, cannot be earlier than the 
first century B. C., probably the last quarter of it. 


Titles ‘Maharaja’ and ‘Chakravarty’ 


The titles Mahdraja and Chakravarty as used in Kháravela's own and 
his Chief Queen’s inscriptions, respectively, may also point towards a late date 
of the Hathigumpha inscription. Undoubtedly, we find the word Maharaja ‘a 
great king’ frequently referred to in the Bráhmanas?!, and the regular abhishek 


56. D.C Siroar, Select Ines. p. 205. 

56. MASI., Vol. I, pp. 10-15; 180, 1922, pp, 601 ff, 

57. MASB, Vol. XI, No. 3, ७ 145, 

58. Catalogue of Andhra Coins, p. LXXVII. 

09, ASWI. Vol. V. p. 65 

60. Monuments of Sanchi, Vol, I, Pt. IV, p. 277. 

01, Aitreya, vii, 34, 9; Kaushitaki, v, 5: Satapatha, i, 6, 4, 21; ii, 5, 4, 9; Brihadaranya! ı 
Upanishad, ii, 1, 19; Maétram Upanishad, ii, 1, etc, Qtd. Vedio Index, Vol. II. p. 27. 
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of a Chakravarty monarch, otherwise called the Aindr :-Mahavisheka has been 
referred to in the Satapatha and the Aitreya Brähmanas,#? Yet there are buta 
few instances to show that such titles were in use posterior to the Buddhist 
period, which is generally taken as the beginning of historic period in India. 
Mhäpadma Nanda has been called ‘Sarva-kshaträntaka’ and ‘Ekarata’ which are 
more qualitative terms than titles. Even Emperor Asoka, who was master of 
practically entire India, did not use titles, but remained contented by the use 
of the terms Devdnam priya and priyadarsirajä. But in the case of Kharavela, 
we may not be far wrong in concluding that the use of titles was much in line 
with those of the later Greeks, who sometimes used long und bombastic epithets 
like “Basileos Basileon Megaloy, Mahärajasa rajatirajasa mahatasa ; Basileos 
Dikaicy Nikepheroy, Maharajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa’ and so on, The 
dynastic title Maha Meghavihaná viz. one whose vehicle is the magniflcient 
elephant’ i, e. like god Indra, might also indicate towards the same conclusion. 
Here Khäravela has probably identified himself with gods and not with ‘Beloved 
ot the gods” just like Asoka. 


Dr. D. C, Sircar®® also maintains: ‘His (Khäravela’s) title Maharaja 
which like Mahäräjädhiräja. seems to have been inspired and popularised by 
the foreign rulers of India, and was first used by the Indo-Greeks in the first 
half of the second Century B. C., suggests a later date. A king of Kalinga, 
far away from the sphere of influence of foreign rulers, could have assumed it 
only at a later period, 


Kavya Style 


The entire inscription of Khiravela is written in prose, rhythmic prose 
abounding in alliterations, clegant expressions, and balanced sentences, clauses 
and phrases. In reading the inscriptions which stand in the names of Emperot 
Kharavela and his Chief Queen, one cannot but be tempted to make out 
verses in them. Their diction is metrical prose without revealing the actual 
process of verification. It appears ornamental. 


In the main text of Kharavela’s inscription, we find that the effect of 
rhythm is heightened by mathematical progression of the volumes of sound, 
and that the main statement commences from the point where the climax 
i3 reached. In such a text as this, the verbs are bound to be sparingly used, 
and a rhythming process is bound to play its part as will be evident from the 
following quotation :— 


" Airena mahäräjena, mabameghavahana, cheta-rája-Vasanena, 
pasatha-subba-lakhanena, chaturanta-rakhana-guna-upetena, 
kalingadhipatiná-siri-kbáravelena, pandarasa-vasáni, siri- 
kadära-sariravatä-kiditä, kumära-kidikä ........" 


Dr. B. M. Barua“ opines that the inscription is not the prose style of 
the Pali Tipitaka, nor that of carlier portions of the Jaina Agamas, nor that 
of the Vedas, Brähmnas, older Upanishads, Kalpa sütras, Niruktas, and 
Pratisikhyas. So far as its prose style goes, it stands out, in point of time, 
as a notable landmark in the literary history of India. 


62, Hindu Polity by K. P. Jayaswal, Pt. 11. p. 27 
63. Imperial Untty, 1951. pp. 215 ff. 
64, O, B. I. 1929, Cal, p. 172. 
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Taking the rhythmic prose style of the Hathigumpha insoription into 
consideration, we may not be far wrong in concluding that it not only shows 
an improved but also a very new and advanced style compared to the simple 
and blank writings of the Asokan edicts, and this notable difference is not that 
of place but is that of time. We may ascribe a period of two E to 
this, and place the Kharavela’s inscription in the last quarter of the first 
century B, C. 


Sisupalagarh Excavations 


_ The excavations at Sisupälagarh do not help us much in fixing the date 
of Kharavela, yet its evidences may not be of mean importance. 


The possibility of ruins of Sisupilagarh (Lit. Sisupäla fort), representing 
the site of Kalinga-nagar, has been put forward by Sri B. B. Lal. Though 
the Hathigumpha inscription does not say anything about the distance and 
even direction of the city of Kaliñga from the Udayagiri-Khandagiri hills, yet 
it may be surmised that it could be situated somewhere in the neighbourhood; 
and in that, claim of Sisupalagarh may be considered. According to the 
inscription, Kalinga-nagar was provided with fortifications, and king Khäravela 
repaired the gateway and fortification-wall which had been damaged by a 
storm. Now, no fortified town of comparable date except Sisupdlagarh is 
known to exist near-about the Khandagiri-Udayagiri hill:. Secondly, the 
excavations did reveal a collapse and subsequent repair of the southern 
gateway-flank of the fortification9*. 


The excavations revealed that the defences (fortification-wall) did not 
come into being with the first occupation dated between c. 300-200 B, ७.७४ 
But what particular circumstances led to this construction, cannot be deter- 
mined in the present state of our knowledge, though the moment must have 
been a remarkable one in the history of the site. 


A cutting across the defences has been divided into four main 
phases :— 58 


l. Inthe earlist phase, the defences consists of a massive clayrampart 
over 26 ft. high at this point and । 10 ft. wide at the base, On the 
top of the rampart wall occurred a series of roughly circular holes, 
each about a foot deep and 10 inches wide arranged at regular 
intervals of 1' 10", ‘They were found packed with laterite gravel and 
covered with a thin layer of clay. ‘Their eaact purpose is indeed 
difficult to determine without further evidence. This earliest phase 
of the defences has been dated in the first quarter of the second 


century B. C, 


2, During the second phase, a 4—6 ft. thick layer of laterite gravel was 
added on to the top of the clay rampart. Such a feature was also 
noticed at the western gateway and elsewhere in the sections of some 
of the monsoon-gullies round the periphery. The phase does not seem 
to have been a long-lived une. 


65 “Ancient India,’ Vol, V., pp. 66 ff. 
60, Ibid. 

67. Ibid, p. 74, 

08, lbid. 
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3. ‘The third phase witnessed a change in the make up of the defences. Two 
brick walls, 26 ft, apart and 2” 6° and 3” 6' thick respectively were 
built at the top of the laterite gravel and the space between them was 
filled up with mud and earth, Towards the interior of the fort and also 
on the outside can be seen the builder’s ramp, 3 to 4 ft. thick, which 
also helped to retain the brick walls. In course of time, more 
material, including brick-bats, was added to these ramps to hold the 
walls vertical. The phase seems to have come to an end about the 


middle of the first century B. C. 


4. Phase fourth does not seem to have immediately followed the phase 
third. 


Taking the above into consideration (provided we identify Siäupälagarh 
with Kalinga-nagar of the Inscription), our immediate conclusion is that 
Kharavela cannot be ascribed an earlier date since the defences were 
constructed during a lato period. Hence phase second or third might 
represent the age ot Khäravela. But phase second was a short lived, and it 
is possible that the defences gave way just at the close of this phase or the 
beginning of the next, so that Kharavela, who was possibly the ruler of the 
city, repaired them by adding brick-walls and also builder’s-ramp to retain 
them already referred to in that phase, Khäravela, hence, may be placed as 
lute as close of the fir-t century B. C. 


Absence of Coins 


The fact that no coins of Kbàravela have come down to us far, needs 
some cool consideration. We know from the various hoards found, that 
Sátaharnis (Sätavähanas) issued coins. Coins of some Brihaspatimitra are also 
forthcoming, though his identification as already shown with the one of 
Kháravela's inscription is not certain, Though we are not on a safer ground 
in the identification of the Yavanaraja, yet we can be more or less sure that 
even if he is later king to Demetrius, he must have issued coins in his name. 
In this way, we find that practically all the contemporaries of Khäravela 
issued coins. But why not Kharavela ? 


Dr. S. L. Katare suggests : “We know that none of the Maurya rulers 
issued coins in his name, so also perhaps the Sungas. The only coins rather 
the earliest, found circulated in ancient India, are the eo called punch-marked 
coins. The same were used in the Sunga period. Can we infer trom this that 
the same were continued by Khäravela also ? If so, then I shall place 
Khäravela nearer to the period of the Mauryas and Suñgas and not very far 


removed from them.’ 


As a matter of course, we should have no difficulty in accepting Dr. 
Katare's suggestion. But the possibility cf existence of Khàravela's coins 
cannot be ruled out entirely. 'There have been no excavations worth the 
name iu that part of the country. Future excavations might yield some 
evidence. Secondly, surmising that Khäravela also issued punch-marked 
coins, and hence he may be placed nearer to the Mauryas and the Sungas, may 
not be acceptable, since we find that the use of punch-marked coins did not 
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stop in the second century B,C., but continued for a much longer period. 
Dr. Bhandarkar” has equated punch-marked coins with Kärshäpanas, so 
frequently mentioned in ancient Indian Literature. And there are references 
toit traceable in the western Indian Cave Inscriptions of the Sätavähana 
period. At Besnagar, Dr. Bhandarkar hid found punch-marked coins on all 
sites containing stratas reaching down tothe fourth century A. D.” Later on 
the Brihaspati and the Kätyäyana Smritis refer to Andika as another name 
for Kärshäpana, which can he dated in the seventh century a. D.. An inscrip- 
tion originally found at Bijapur’ in Jodhapur State and dated A.D. 997, 
while recording the benefactions to a Jaina temple, speaks of a grant of one 
Kärsha for every ghada (earthern pot) at every local oil-mill. The Gaya stone 
inscription of the Pala king, Govindapála? dated V. E. 1232 (A. D. 1175) 
makes a mention of Kärshäpani. 


. Silver and copper punch-marked coins have been found in th’ 
sisupalagarh excavations. The silver coin of the square punch-markec 
variety, with a known reverse type” and a new combination of obverse 
symbols, was found in an early level of period II B dated in the first century 
A. D. It has already been much worn out by circulation when it was buried. 


The copper punch-marked coins have been divided into two distinct 
groups. The first group comprises nine r-ctavgular uninscribed coins, of 
which three came from the earliest coin bearing strata of this excavation, viz, 
the upper layer of period II A attributable to e. 50-100 a, p. The same 
number of coius were found in the early levels of period Il A. datable to 
C. 100-125 a, D., while the remaining three were obtain: d from latter deposits. 
Of a total of nine coins of this group, the fivo legible ones bear designs 
«ccurring on the copper punch-marked coins from Eran” in the Saugar 
district. These appear to have been manufactured either at Eran or under 
the inspiration of the Eran coinage. 


Apart from coins, the most noteworthy finds include two coins-moulds 
one complete disc aná the other fragmentary, both of punch-marked coins. 
They are made of grey-ware pottery and are much worn out, presumably by 
repeated casting operations. They have been found in layers attributable 
to the third century A. D. (rather too late to be placed in the epoch of 
Khäravele), but these confirm to the fact that punch-marked coins continued 
to be minted and were in circulation in Orissa at least as late as the third 
century A. De. 


70. The Carmichael Lecture on Ancient India Numismatics, Cal, 1921, p, 94 & 95, 
71. Ibid. p. 185, 

72. Ep. Ind. X. pp. 24 & 26-7, 

72. Palas of Bengal, p. 109. 

74, Described by K. Deva, Ancient India, Vol. V, pp. 95-96 

75, J. Allan, Coins of Ancient Indi 1, 1936, pp. 1 xi & 28-36 Plate 1.3, and 0.7 
70. Ibid. p. XVIII, 7—22 
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Therofore, while supposing that Punch-marked coins”? might have been 
issued by Kháravela, it is not obligatory to place him nearer to the period of 
the Mauryas and the Sungas simply on that ground. 


Art & Architecture in the Udayagiri-Khan.lagiri 


In the absence of any definite date in the Häthigumphä record or 
in that of Khäravela’s Queon, and of hie successor in the Mañobapuri cave, we 
should endeavour to determine the age of these monuments from other sources 
of information. 


Sir John Marshall’ fixing the chronology of the cavea wrote:—‘Of the 
whole series, the oldest is the Häthigumpha, a natural cavern  englared by 
artificial cutting, on which is engraved the Kháravela?s inscription, The next 
cave fixed in chronological position is the mañchapuri. It possesses 
two storeys, the lower consisting of a pillared verandah with chambers hollowed 
ont at the end. ft is in the upper sterey of this cave that the inscription of 
Kharavela’s Queen is incised, while in the lower are short records stating that 
the main and side chambers were the works, respectively, of Vakradeva 
(Vakadepa siri or Kudepasini) the successor apparently of Khäravela and of 
prince Vadukha. 


It may be presumed, therefore, that the upper storey is the earlier of 
the two. The rail pattern which once adorned the broad band of rock between 
the two storevs is now all obliterated, but in the ground floor verandah is a well- 
preserved frieze which confirms by its style what the inscriptions mught 
otherwise lead us to suppose, namely, that next to the Hathigumpha, this was 
the most ancient cave in the two groups Compared with some of the reliefs 
ot the sculptures in the locality, they are of poor coarse workmanship, but in 
the depth of the relief and plastio treatment of the figures, they evince a decided 
advance on the work of Bharhut, and unless it be that sculptures, in this part 
of the country, had undergone an earlier and independent development, it is 


safe to affirm that they aro considerably posterior to the sculptures of 
Bharhut. 


;7. As already mentioned, Dr. A. S, Altekar has published a counter-struck coin of 
Brihasratimitra II (JNSI. Vol IV, p. 143. Pl, XII. No. 24) with the following 
deseription :— 


Obv : Tn the centre tree within the railing counterstruck with the symbol of a V— 
topped banner with two-pronged to right enclosed in a railing of two storeys, 
To left Ujjain symbol below and a V—topped banner above, To right a 
wavy line, below, the rawnants of the original legend Bahasatimita (letters 
timita completely wiped out by the lower portion of the counterstruck 
symbol. Letters baha--are quite clear in the plate and the concluding as is 
faintly visible,) 


Rev: Completely blurred, 


Metal copper, roughly circular, 6'' in diameter, 46.3 grains, diestruck, found at 
Kosambi, 


Here, it is Brihaspatimitra's coin that has been restruck, and that too with a 
symbol which, in some shape or the other, is found in the Hathigumpha inscription, Can 
we conclude that it was counter-struck by Kharavela ? 


18, OHI, Vol. I, pp, 638-42. 
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Stella Kramrisch writing on the art in the Udayagiri-Khandagiri caves 
saya”: “The style of the Maüchapuri cave reliefs puts them right at the 
beginning of artistic activities in the rock-cut caves of Orissa. Hero the 
figures are animated considerably. This animation, playful and purposeless in 
the Gana-figures, is enhanced into energetic speed ia the onrush of the 
Gandharva-tigures. The transition trom the static squareness of the Maurya 
figures to linear vitality is marked here as woll as in Bharhut. But there the 
movement is of a hesitating grace, ard reverential, whereas here it is not only 
variegated in speed and expressions, but is altogether more intense, untouched 
almost by any scruples of the religious mind. The craftmanship is medicoro, 
The way in which the movement is enhanced from the kneeling bent right leg 
ofthe flying figure to the raised and out-stretched left in order to culminate 
in the gracefual di:gonl of the ends of the scarves is constrasted with the 
playful hovering of the ganas with their enlarged, rounded and inarticulate 
limbs, Altogether, the anatomy of the figures is more suppressed even than 
in Bharhut in favour of an all-round smoothness of limbs, This plasticity of 
limbs is subservient to an easy flow of movements. It gains in liveliness by 
addressing itself directly to the spectator, whereas the Bharhut figures, 
unconcerned about his presence, enacted their parts, intensely absorbed by 
them and by their own existence; the figures of superhuman-beings, of men 
and animals alike, address the spectator in three-quarter (7016, so to say, Or 
else they turn their fices in full front-view towards bim. Yet inspite of 
forcofulness and agitation, the work on tho Mafichapuri-the earliest in so far 
artistic activities are concerned, cave with its halting and economical way as 
far as spacing and description go belong to the diapason of Indian soulpture 
in the second century 13, C.; whereas the direct emotional appeal, liveliness of 
gesture, and smoothness of limbs belong to a somewhat later period and are 
fully developed in the first century B. 0, (cf. the relief in Mahabodhi and 
Sanchi) and destined to become and more and more emphasized in the work of 
the other caves. 


Prof. N. N. Ghosh® opines that the Bharhut sculptured gateway 
hearing an inscription is about a century later than the time of Pushyamitra 
Sunga i.e. about the first quarter of the first century b. C. Hence, Kharavela 
could not have flourished in the second century B. C. 


Looking to all the evidences enumerated above, we have to conclude 
that Khäravela did not flourish in the second century B. C., and hence, 
must be assigned a date in the first centnry B.C., preferably the last 


quarter of it, 
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A PEEP INTO THE DARK PERIOD OF THE HISTORY 
OF ORISSA. 


By Sri S. C. De 


The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela is rather enigmatical, 
because it is a complete inscription containing account of only 14 years’ reign 
of the Emperor Kharavela of Kalinga. We have no further inscription to show 
that Kharavela's reign continued thereafter. On the other hand, itis difficult 
to presume that Kharavela's career was cut short at the age 39 years after the 
fourteenth year of bis reign. It is not improbable that some subsequent records 
of the king or his succeseors might Fave been lost with the caves that have 
gone out of existence, So, under the circumstances any conjecture about the 
course of events subsequent to those recorded in the Hathigun pha inscription 
will not be justifiable. From two other inscriptions of Udavagiri hill we know 
that one of the successors of Kharavela, probably his eon, was Kadamba read 
also as Kudepa or Vakadepa who is styled as ‘Maharaja M ahámegha -táhana' 
He is also taken to be the father or Kharavela, but in view of the fact that 117 
caves were excavated by the king, queens, his sons and courtiers in the 
Udayagiri (Kumári) hill, Vakradeva or Küdepa appears more likely to be the 
son than father of Kharavela!. Another member of the royal family was 
Badukha or Barikha, who might be the son of Kadampa or Küdepa. 


After the short glorious period of Kharavela's reign, darkness descenda 
on Orissan History till about the middle of the *rd century 4. D. This is 
entirely a blank period in the History of Orissa. Recent researches however 
have brought to light some facte relating to the Orissan History in the 3rd 4th 
century A. D., and with their help, the history of the period can be tentatively 
reconstructed for the presert. 


From the story of the Buddha’ tooth-relio, Dathavamsa,? we come to 
know of the following facts. 


1, The History and Culture of the Indian people, p. 212, 
2. Law, Vathavamsa, (Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahoro, 1925). 
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. (1) Guhasiva, king of Kalinga wasa follower of Buddhism and 
worshipped the Buddha’s tooth-relic with great devotion. 


(2) He was subordinate to a king called Pandu of Pataliputra. 


(3) Kalinga was threatened with attack by a king of Khiradhára who 
had attacked Pandu and was defeated. His object was to take away the 
tooth relic by force. 


(4) The tooth-relic was sent to Ceylon for safe custody by Guhasiva to 
bis friend Mahàsena, the king of Ceylon, through Danta-Kumära, a prince 
of Ujjain, who had come to Kalinga to worship the tooth-relic and was 
married to Hemamälä, the daughter of Guhasiva. 


(5) The relic reached Ceylon in the Oth year of the reign of 
Kittisirimegha, the son of Mahásena and Dilhivamsa was written on that 
occasion, and was completed in the year 310 (Malasekhara, Pali Literature in 
Ceylon, p. 65, Law, Däthävanısa, Introduction, p. VI). 


Now we are to examine if the above facts from the mythology relating 
to Buddha’s tooth-relic contain some historical truths. 


According to Buddhist traditions, tooth-relic was originally worshipped 
in Kalinga, whose ancient capital, Dantapura, is taken to have been named in 
honour of that relic. So we may not be far from truth to presume that 
originally tooth-relic belonged to Kalinga and subsequently it was removed to 
Ceylon. That tooth-relice was worshipped in Ceylon in the first decade of 
the 5th century 4. p. cannot be denied on the evidence of the Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hien who has left a detai'ed description about the tooth-relic festival in his 
account 3 Since we are certain that tcoth relic was in Ceylon by the close of 
the 4th century A. p. it must have been sent there sometimes before the Sth 
century A, D. 


The tooth-relic, according to the tradition, reached Ceylon in 
the 9th year of Kettisirimegha,* i.e. 310 a. D5, and the Daladävamsa 
in Elu was composed on that occasion, So this date is in accord with our 
assumption that the relic was sent to C: ylon before 5th century A. D.. But the 
exact dates for Mahásena and Kittisirimegha are not available. The dates of 
accession of Mahàsena and Kittisirimegha respectively calculated by different 
scholars are 334 and 362 4. 9.९, 277 and 304 a. p, 337 and 364 A. D., and 331 
and 355 A, D,?. According to Smith, Siri Meghavanna ruled from 352-370 4, v.8 
According to the date accepted by Kern relating to composition of Daladävamsa 
in 310 a. c., the 9th year of Kittisirimegha’s accession comes to 302 a. D. In 
the midst of these confusing dates it is not possible to say with any degree of 
certainty when Kittisirimegha succeeded his father, or how long Mahásena 
ruled. According to the mythology, Guhasiva was contemporary of Mabàsena 
end Siri Meghavanna of Ceylon, and was under the king Pandu of Pataliputra. 


3. Saatri, Foreign Notice of Southern India, pp. 71-72, 

4. Dathavamsa, Ch. V, Verse 1, 

6, Ibid, Introduction, p. VI. 

6. History and Oulture of the Indian People, Genealogy. 

7. Sewell and Ai yanger, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India’ p, 330. 
8. Smith, Barly History of Ancient India, p. 303, 
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Siri Meghavanna was contemporary of Samudragupta, That Guha had ceased 
torule by the time of Samudrigupta is evident from the fact his name is 
not mentioned as a king of any of the principalities of Kalinga conquered by 
Samudraguptu in whose time Kalinga had been divided into a number of 


states, 


According to Puranas, Guha was ruling over Kalinga, Mahendra and 
Mahisha, while the Guptas were ruling over ‘territories along the Ganges, viz. 
Prayaga (Allahabad). Saketa (Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar)’. So, we 
find that Guha was ruling contemporaneously with Guptas, but prior to the 
southern campaign of Samudragupta. So he was probally contemporrary 
with Chandragupta 1. But according to the mythology, he was a vassal of the 
King Panda, not of Chandragupta 1. We shall come to identification of 
Pandu later on, but for the present, it may be assumed that he was other 
than Chandragupta I. In that case, we have to take that Guha was originally 
under Pandu but towards the eve of the rise of the Guptas he became 
independent; hence, he ix described as an independent king ruling over 
Mahendra (Ganjam District of Ocisaa, Samipá of Asoka's time) Kalinga (from 
the borders of Ganjam upto Godavari) and Mahisa, or Mahisamati (Mandhata 


on Narmada '.!? 


As we have soen before, the dates for the kings of Ceylon, Mahásena, 
and hia son, Kıt!isirimegh ı, are uncertain ns yet. Tf we take the early dates 
that is, 277-301 for Mahasena and 304-322 a. D. for Kittisirimegha, it wiil almost 
fit in with the dates of composition of Dafhávamsa, and Guha will be 
contemporary of the above two Ceylonesa kings. But then, he would not be 
taken to be ruling contemporaneously with the Guptas, since, according to the 
mythology, he diod fighting against the invaders, the sons and nephews of 
Khiradhára, the king of a neighbouring kingdom after he despatched the tooth- 
relic to Ceylon. So he died about the year 302 or 303 A. D.. 


On the other hand, if we accept later dates for Mahasena, that is, 
334-367, 331-357 or 337-361, as noted above, we cannot take that Guha was 
contemporary of both Mahäsena and Kittisirimegha, in view of the fact that 
by the time of Samudragnpta’s Southern campaign (C. 347-4. D.) Guha had 
already ceased to rule and his kingdom had been dismembered. The date of 
arrival of the tooth-relic in Ceylon in the 9th year of Kittisirimegha in about 
310 A. D., as assumed by Kern, will also not agree with the date. 


In this confusing situation we can hardly reconcile the facts. We may 
say this much that Guhasiva, the king of Kalinga was originally a vassal of 
one Pandu, king of Pataliputra, sometimes before the rise of the Gupta, that is 
about the period from 310-370 a.D, he became independent; his kingdom was 
invaded by one neighbouring king with the object of taking away the tooth- 
relic ; Guha sent the tooth relicto his friend, Mahasena, king of Ceylon; he 
died fighting with the invader ; his kingdom was dismembered after his death 
and that he ruled probably in the first half of the 4th century A. D,, probably 
not beyond 340 a. p. 


9. Pargiter, Dynasties of Kalinga, pp. ५3-54 : Reych f . 446. 
10. PHAT (i938), p. son Ros: pp ychoudhuri, PHAI, p 
11, Smith, HI p, 345, 
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Now we may come to the difficult problem of the identification of 
Pandu of Pataliputra, the overlord of Guhasiva. He was not evidently a Gupta 
ruler, nor do we find any such name among the rulers of Pataliputra in the 
9nd, 3rd or 4th century A. D.. It is not yet definitely known who ruled 
Pataliputra in the 3rd century A.D. Jt is believed that the Saka-Murundas 
were ruling over Pataliputra in the 3rd century a. D.!? So Pandu may bea 
Saka-Murunda king ruling over Pataliputra before the rise of the Guptas. 


This presumption is corroborated hy the following facts, In the 
period 245-59 a, D. Emperor of China sent an Embassy to Funan (Cambodia). 
There they met Chen-Song, one of the members of the Indian embassy to 
Funan, and asked him about the customs of India. In reply Chen-song 
informed the Chinese Ambassador that India was a country where the law of 
Buddha prospered The people were straight-forward, and the land was very 
fertile The title of the king was Meou-loun. He also gave soma description 
of the royal city.!* 


Though the name of the king 18 not given, the title Meou-loun 
according to Prof. Sylvain Levi, is the name of a race in ancient India— the 
Murundas. Healso quotes a Jaina work which names Pataliputra as the 
residence of Murunda-rája. This agrees with Ptolemy’s description of the 
Maroundai on the left bank of the Ganges to the north of the river Sarabos or 
Sarayu. Murundas are mentioned in the Puränas ; Vayu states that they ruled 
for 350 years. Murundas are mentioned in the Samudragupta’s—Allahabad 
jinsoription. On the basis of all these evidences we can, at 
least, presume for the present that the Saka-Murundas were ruling over 
Pataliputra from about the middle of the 3rd century a. D. till the beginning 
of the 4th century a D., and Pandu was probably a Murunda king. In the 
present state of our knowledgo we cannot say under what circumstances 
Gubasiva, the king of Kalinga became a vassal of the Murunda king of 
Pataliputra as recorded in the mythology. But on the basis of some evidences 
discussed below we can presume with some amount of certainty that there was 
Saka or Saka-Murunda conquest of Orissa sometimes in the 3rd or 4th 
century A. D. 


The evidences referred to above are : 


(a) Find of large hoards of Kushan and and Puri-Kushan coins ali 
over Orissa. 


(b) Find of Kushan, Puri-Kushan coins and also a proto-Kushan gold 
coin at Sisupalgarh during excavation. 


(c) Find of a clay seal at Sisupalgarh recording the name of a minister, 
Prasannaka in Br. hmi script of about 3rd and sth century A. D. 


(१) Find of collossal Naga images at Bhubaneswar betraying some 
affinity to Kushan type of sculpture. 


The find of large hoards of imitation Kushan coins in Bihar and Orissa 
has given rise to much speculation among the scholars. Some think that those 


12, Ibid, p. 201; PAHI, p. 335. 
18, Chatterjl, Indian Influence in Cambodia, pp. 17-18. 
14, 1bid, pp, 18-19. 
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coins were brought by pilgrims as offering to gods, while some take it as 
evidence of Kushan conquest of Orissa, or, think that tbev were brought into 
Bihar and Orisca in 2nd or 2rd century or later to make up for the shortage of 
copper coins during the Gupta period.! 


One thing is worth noticing about the find-spots of these coins in so far 
as they relate to Bihar and Orissa. The coins have been found in Chotanagpur 
region, in Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and the coastal region from Balasore south- 
wards till Ganjam. If we remember the probable route of Samudragupta 
on the occasion of his Deccan campaign, we would not be inclined to take the 
finds as sporadic ones. 1 quote here from Smith's Early History of India 
(p. 300), the portion referring to Samudra Gupta's campaign. ‘The invader, 
marching due south from the capital, through Chutia Nagpur, «directed first his 
attack against the kingdom of South Kosala in the valley of Mahanadi, and 
overthrew its king, Mahendra. Passing on, he subdued all the chiefs of the 
forest countries, which still retain their wilderncss and constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa and then backward parts of the Central Prvinces, x x x 
Still advancing southwards by east coast roads Sarcudra Gupta vanquished 
the chieftain whc held Pishtapura, the ancient capital Kalinga, now Pitbapuram 
in the Godavari district as well as the hill fortress of Mahendragiri and 
Kottura in Ganjam whose territory Jay on the banks ot the Kotteru (Colair) 
lakes,’ 


Thus, according to Smith, Samudragupta came to Chotnagpur region 
from Vataliputra, then conquered South Kosila and the chieftains of the jungle 
regon now comprised in western hilly tracts of Orissa, emerged on the sea-coast 
and moved along the const sonthwards passing through Ganjam. 


Though thero is some divergence of opinion about the location of 
Mahakantars, it is fairly certain that Samudragupta conquered South Kosala 
comprising the region covered by the modern districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Sambalpur. Then he passed through jungle region which most probably 
included the hilly regicns of Orissa in the ex- states of Mayurbhanj ond 
Keonjhar. His route to Ganjam and farther south, most probably, was along 
the sea-coast, as suggested by Smith. 


I may note here that when Firuz-Shah invaded Orissa in 1360 a. p. he 
proceeded from Jaunpur, crossed Singhbhum and Manbhum, passed through 
Mayurbhanj, and then reaching the coast, he proceeded towards Cuttack!®, 
Husen Shab, the Sultan of Jaunpur who invaded Orissa about 
1168-59 4. p. came from Jaunpur via Tirhut, then crossed Chotanagpur and 
probably proceeded towards Bamra via Gangpur.!? 


From these evidences it apj.ears that ther: were land-routes connecting 
Bihar and Orissa which passed through Chotanagpur of modern Bihar and the 
hilly tracts of Orissa comprising Sambalpur, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
distriots of Orissa and then the route lay along the coazt to the south and also 
probably to the north. 


15. I H Q, pp. 215.20 
16. JASB, Vol, VIIL (1942), pp. 58-59. 
17, OHRJ Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 53.54 
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The find of the Kushan and proto Kushan coins in Chotnagpur, along 
this probable route is very significant. That shows the course of the coins to 
Orissa, whether by infiltration as the result of shortage of small coins, or in 
consequence of an invasion along this route. 


We have mainly three theories explaining the presence of coins in such 
abundance in the areas noted above. Tho suggestion that pilgrims might have 
brought the coins does not appear convincing for the following reasons. We 
are not yet certain if by 3rd century 4. n. Lord Jagannath had attained such 
celebrity as to attract large number of pilgrims from upper India. Even if we 
take that pilgrims were coming in large numbers, we would not except the 
coins in the Ganjam regions, or only one type of coin. So this theory does not 
explain the position. 


The other theory that the Kusban coins infiltrated into Bihar and 
Orissa from Kanyakubja and Mathura by way of trade and the people used 
them in absence of their own ooinage in the ?nd or 3rd century, or even after 
that and imitation coins were issued to make up the shortage of 00138 also 
does not appear convincing. We have discussed elsewhere!” about the cowry 
currency in ancient India, The common folk in ancient and medieval India 
and even till the British came, was not much used to coins. The cowry shells 
constituted the main currency for the common and poorer folk, while coins, 
whether of gold, silver or copper, were restricted to the richer class. Had coins 
been used freely by all the people as in the present day, we could have found 
hundreds and thousands of coins all over the country. Then again, why should 
we expect only one type of coin, if coins were imported from upper India to 
make up the shortage of currency. So the idea that the coins were imported 
or minted to make up for the shortage of copper coins does not also explain 
the situation, 


So we have to fall back on the last theory, that is, Kushan conquest 
of Orissa and examine whether we can accept it, 


According to a tradition recorded in the Mädalä Páñji, the temple 
chronicle of Lord Jagannath, Orissa was invaded in the 4th century 4. D. by a 
Yavana king, named Raktabahu with the intention of taking away Lord 
Jagannatb.5 R D. Banerji took the statement as refering to Kushan invasion 
of Orissa. So the tradition supports such an assumption. 


According to the mythology under discussion, Guhasiva, king of Kalinga 
was under Pandu, the king of Pataliputra, whom we have taken to be a Saka- 
Murunda king as disoussed above. If the assumption be correct, it will explain 
the presence of Kushan and imitation-Kushan coins which were probably 
issued by the Saka-Murunda rulers, the successors of the Kushanas. 


17, OHRJ, Vol. I, no. J, pp. I ff. 
18. Stirling, An account of Orissa proper, or Cuttaek, pp. 07-08. 
19, Banerji History of Orissa, Vol, I, p. 113, 
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Durirg Sisupalparh excavation one coin of Ksnisbka, one of Huvishka 
and four Puri-Kushan coins, all copper, and one proto-Kushan gold coin wers 
unearthed. Coin of Kanishka was recoverid from the level of period IT A 
(2 0 1). C—1004 p.), and of Huvishka, from the level of the pcricd TI B 
(100-200 +. n). "be geld coin is of peculiar type The standing fizure on the 
obvereo side is a copy of the figure on the coin of Kuthan king, Vasudova, 
while, the hend on the reverse side is of the type found cn Roman Imperial 
Coins, Prof, Alterkar who examined the coin reid the Brahmi legend on the 
obverse side as (ma) (hara) ja-ra (ja) dhasa Dharamadamadhara (sa). He 
attributed it to 3rd Century A.D, Ho tool the coin to brlong to a Murunda 
King who probably ruled over a portion of Bihar ard also Orissa. llo says, 
king Dhiarmadamadhara might have ruled over parts of Bihar and Orissa and 
felt justified in iesuing coins bearing imperial Ku-hon title So the coin is 
ascribable to the same period as we assign to Guhasiva, and it also supports 
our identification of Pendu, the king of Pataliputra, as a Saka-Murunda King. 


An oblong emall clay seal with a Pali insoription on one side of it was 
discovered at tho Sisupal: garh site some years back. The script ia Brahmi 
assignable to 3rd Century a. p. The legend rendered into Sanskirt reads 
“amályasua prasannakasya’, that is, ‘of the minister Prasannaka’. So we 
recovered from same site a seal containing the name of a minister ascribable to 
almost tho same period as the gold coin containing the name of a king, Dharma- 
damadhara. It is rot improbable that Prasannaka was the minister of the 
king Dharmadamadhara, The importance of the find of the ६68) lies in tho fact 
that it is the only terracotta soil with a Brahmi l-gend on it. The script and 
language of the seal ard the coin are similar ard the find spot of both is came. 
This toads us to presume that sometimes in the last part of the 3rd century A. D, 
aking Dharmadsmadhara was ruling at Bhubaneswar and his minister was 
Prasannaka by name. The coin without the seal might have been taken as a 
stray find, asin case of the coins of Kanishka and Huvisbka found at 
Sisupalagarh; herein lies the real importance of the seal. 


In view of this, wo are now in a position to explain to some extent the 
find of largo hoards of Kushun and imitation Kushan Coins in Orissa. Kushan 
Coins probably found their way to Orissa as the result of regular communica- 
tion established between Orissa and upper India in consequence of Murunda 
rule and the imitation Kushan coins were issued by Murunda kings. H. C. 
Walsh supposed thr.t there was a mint for coining of the imitation-kushan coins 
near the Hakha Copper mines of Bihar where a hoard of Puri-kushan coins 
was found.?! The suggestion is very acceptable; the mint must have been 
conveniently located near the Copper mine. An ancient copper-melting 
apparatus was also found there corroborating the  suggestiou.? Recent 
archaeological finds also lend--ome support to the presumption of Saka-Murunda 
rule in Orissa. Oflate, some large Naga images have been discovered in the 
Bhubaneswar area which betray some traits of the Kushan style of sculpture, 
The subject has been discussed at length by the writer elsewhere, 


20. Anicient India, Vol. V, pp. 96-101. 
21. JBORS, Vol. V, p. 73. 
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23. OHR F Yol, IIL, No I, pp. I f. 
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Taking all these facts into consideration we foul inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Saka Murunda invasion of Orissa. 


There is yet another hypothesis that Orissa was conquered by Kaniska 
and that Kushan rule continued till the end of the reign of Huvishka, 4% This 
hvpothesis is evidently inspired by Dr. Altekar’s newly-advanced theory about 
Kanishka’s and Huvishka's rule over Bihar. Sri P. L. Gupta, after lengthy 
discussion about the theory, comes to the conclusion that ‘Kusana empire was 
extended at the most upto Kanyakubja in the east.?® 


However that may be, tho hypothesis of conquest of Orissa by Kanishka 
uneupported by any evidence does not deserve serious consideration. Of course, 
Kushan coins of Kanishka and Huvishka have beea discovered in Orissa, but 
it must not be forgotten that thev have always been found in association with 
the Puri-Kushna coins, admittedly of a date later by at least one century than 
that of the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. No independent hoard of Kushan 
coins has yet been discovered. We can, by no means, imagino that in all 
cases the association of the Kushan and Puri-Kushan coins was accidental. 


Then again, we must not forget that Gautamiputro Satakrni (0. 106- 
130 a. D ) was the contemporary of Huvishka (106-133 a. D.) In the Nasik 
record of queen Gautami Balasri, ho is described as the destroyer of Scythians 
Indo-Greeks and Parthians (Saka-Yavana-Pahlavanisidana) and the establisher 
of the fame of the family of Sätavähana. He claimed suzerainty over the who'e 
of trans-vindhyan India. “Ho is described as the lord of the Vindhya, 
Rikshavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Malaya, Mabendra and other mountain ranges 
encircling the peninsula of South India.?? So while Gautamiputra, who was 
particularly distinguished for his extirpation of the Sakas Yavanas and 
Pahlavas, and who claimed suzerainty over Mahendra, was ruling in the south, 
we cane hardly assume Kushan rule in Orissa. It would rather be safer to 
assume that Orissa came under the Andhra rule during Gautamiputra'a time 
than to conjecture that Huvishka, whose rule even as far as Pataliputra is 
yet doubtful, should be ruling in Orissa, while Gautamiputra was ruliag 
supreme in the Deccan. So we can, for the present, rule out the possibility 
of conquest of Orissa by Kanishka or Huvishka until some conolusive evidences 
are forthcoming to change our view in this respect. The association of 
Kushan and Puri-Kushan coins points out that at 4 date later than that of 
Kanishka or Huvishka the coins were used together. The probable ciroum- 
stances under which such association might have been possible have been 
discussed above. 


One more point remains to be discussed. It is about the identification 
of Khiradhára, the king who attacked Pandu and whose sons and nephews 
attacked Kalinga, In the absence of any other detail, it is difficult to identify 


24. OHRJ, Vol. II, No. 2.3, pp. 89-12. 

25. JNSI , Vol. XII, pp. 121.23 

26. IHQ, Vol. XIX, No. 3, p, 212. 

27. The History and Oulture of Indian People, Vol. IL, pp, 201-202. 
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him. It appears, his kingdom was adjoining Kalinga and was not far from 
Pataliputra. It is not easy to say whether his antagonism towards the king 
of Kelinga, or that of Pataliputra, was due to his desire for possession of the 
tooth-relic as described in the mythology, or it was inspired by political 
reasons. We are tempted to take him as a king of the Eastern Malwa or 
Vindhya region. May he be Pravarsena IT ? 1६18 likely that he might have 
waged war against the Saka ruler of Pataliputra. Since Mahisa region of 
Kalinga adjoined his territory, and the king of Kaling was a Budhist, he might 
have also invaded Kalinga. These are all conjectures, the truth of which oan 
be ascertained only when further evidences are available. 


RE meme GE anges 
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THE DATE OF TIVARADEVA OF MAHAKOSALA 


By Satyanarayan Rajaguru 


Much attempt has already been made to fix the period of Tivaradeva 
of Mahäknsala; but it has produced no satisfactory result uptill now, 
although some convincing evidences are thero to solve this question. About 70 
years ago A. Cunningham fixed the date of this ruler at 423 to 450 a.D.! 
After this Kielhorn suggested the middle of the 8th. century A. D. to be the 
period of Tivaradeva.? Palaeography, Language and Style of writing of 
Tivaradeva's grants are the main factors on which he based his conclusions. 
Fleet's view tallies with the above suggestion of Kielhorn.3 


After this theory was established, Prof. V, V. Mirashi, while editing 
the Thakurdia plates of Maha Pravararaja, dealt with this question, suggesting 
“Chandragupta, the grand-father of Moehasivagupta Balarjuna, was a 
contemporary of Süryavarman, and flourished probably from 550 to 5,0 A. D. 
and his elder brother Tivaradeva from 630 to 560 a, p."* He stated further 
that Süryavarman, father of vasata, belonged to the Maukhari dynasty of 
Magadha, For this he cited the Haraha stone inscription from which we get 
the following epithet regarding Süryavarman : — 


C मगधाधि qaa: क्षात: कुले वर्म्मणा >? 


It is clear that Vaeata’s father was a ruler of Magadha and he belonged 
to the ‘Varman’ or the ‘Maukhari’ family of that kingdom. The Haraha stone 
inscription was incised in the Samvat 611 when Süryavarman, father of 
ISánavarman, was living. According to Prof. Mirashi this Samvat is 
Malava-Samvat which corresponds to 555 a. v. Prof. Mirashi held the same 
view while editing the Mallar plates of Maha-Sivagupta. We would have 
accepted this theory if the Samvat, used in the Härahä inscription, would have 


1 4. ७. R. L, Vol: XVII, p. 18 
2. E. I. Vol. IV. p. 258 

3. Ibid Vol. IIL p. £33 

4. Ibid, Vol. XXII, p. 17 

5, Ibid, Vol. XIV, P 115 

6. Ibid, Vol, XXIII, p. 113 
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been named, Pandit L. P. Pandeya Sarma, while editing the Pipardula plates 
of king Narendra of Sarabhapur,? followed tke opinion of Mirashi and placed 
Tivara Deva between A. C, 500 and 550. Some scholars have also suggested 
that Tivara Deva was ruling at the time when Hiuen Tsang visited Dakshina 
Koala.” Following arguments of Sri A. Ghosh °? are worth mentioning :— 


“A main contention of the latter set of scholars is that Surya Varman, the 
Varman king of Magadha, whcse daughter Vásatá, married to Harsha Gupta, 
the nephew of Tivara, was no other than the Maukhari of that name, who 
as a prince, rebuilt a temple of Siva in a. D. 554. But this identification is 
doubtful for (1) it is by no means certain that the Maukhari Sürya Varman 
ever came to the throne, ns his namo is not mentioned in the Asirgarah and 
Nalanda scals of the Maukharis® and as no coins belonging to him have as yet 
been found, and (2) whereas tho Strya Varman of the Nirpur inscription ia 
called king of Magadha, the Maukharis of the line of Harivarman were never a 
characteristically Magadhan dynasty, their headquarters being at Kanauja.” 


“It is now practically certain that the Sarabhapura line, consisting of 
Prasana Matra and Mina Matra, sons of Mahasudevaraj and \ahäpravararäja, 
preceded and not followed the ‘Pandava’ kings in South Kosala. Prof. Mirashi 
holds that Wahapravararaja (who issued his Thakurdia plates from Sirpur) 
rule: in the first half of the Cth century and was ousted by Tivars, whom, as 
has heen said above, he proposes to place in 4. D. 530. It is, however, not 
possible to subecribo to this view. The Kharod Inscription of Indrabala and 
Isäna Deva shows that even before Tivara the Pandavas were masters of much 
the same area as has been held hy Sarabhapura kings. The fact that Tivara 
Deva is the first king of his line who is known to have made Sirpur his capital 
does not warrent the belief that the capital of bis father was situated elsewhere, 
as no copper plate (which alone mentions the capital as the place of the 
charter), belonging to them, has yet been found.” 


Sri Ghosh has tried to prove this date on palaeographical grounds, 
stating that Süryavarman could not have been a contemporary of Harshagupta. 
His further contention is that “the ascription of the Bhandak inscription to a 
date earlear than a. D, 650, i. ©. at least 50 years after the date of the Arang 
plates of Bhimasena, is a palaeographical impossibility. Tivara. therefore, may 
be tentatively placed in the last quarter of the 7th. century 4. p. 70 


Now, on palaeographical considerations it can be stated that all the 
copper plate grants issued by Tivaradeva used a peculiar type of charecters 
known as “Box Headed”. This was prevalent among the Matharas and the 
Eastern Gangás of Kalinga upto the time of Ganga-Kra 80 and 87 (relating to 
Hestivarman and Indravarman), and among the Väkätakas the Nalas, the 

arabhupurians and the Pandavas of Dakshina Kosala upto tho time of 
Tivaradeva. 


7. IBQ., Vol. XIX, p 143. 
8. EI, Vol. XXIII, p. 116. 
9, Ibid, Vol. XXIV. p. 283. 
10, Ibid, Vol, XXV, p. 266-70. 
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While writing on an unpublished India-Offico Plate of the Väkätaka 
Maharaja Devasena, Mr. में N. Randle, London, says that ‘the script (used in 
that inscription) is a typical example of the fully developed *Box-headed' 
alphabet found in most Vakataka plates, as well as in the inscriptions of other 
rulers, for example, the Rithapur plates of Maharaja Bhavatta-Varman” .!! 
According to Mr. Randle “the Box-headed ornament is very decorative, but 
quite unessential; and what is in essence the same soript, with or without this 
decoration, was widely diffused. The inscriptions of the Ganga-king 
Indravarman of Kalinga, could be turned into typical Väkätaka-charaoter by 
developing the rudimentary box-heads, Samudragupta’s Eran inscription’ 


and Chandragupta II's Udayagiri inscription‘? have the box-head more or less 
developed.'*1* 


It should be noted that the Kalahandi plates of Maharaja Tustikara, 
edited by me,’ was incieed in a period when the ancient characters of Bráhmi 
was on its way of getting into the shapo of Box-head, for which reason I fixed 
the date of Maharaja Tustikára between the “rd. and the 5th. centuries. 
Probably he was living a little before Bhavattavarman of the Nala-family of 
Madhya Pradesa, It is believed that the Box-headed character was used in 
Kalinga and Dakshina Kosala from the 3rd. century upto the 8th. century 
A. D., during which time the Mátharas, including the first two or three kings 
of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, and the Vakataka-, the Sarabhapúrians and 
the Pandavas of Dakshina Koéala and the Nalas of Central Provinces lived. 
In Kalinga this type of characters was in vogue upto Indravarman of Ganga- 
era 87,1% but became extinct in the 110th year of the same era ns per Tekkoli 
plates of Devendravarman.1? In Dakshina 1९०६७ also this character lost its 
significance after Tivara Deva. Therefore I am inclined to place Tivaradeva 


in the first half of the Ist century of the Ganga-era, when Maharaja Hasti- 
varman and Indravarman were living. 


Now, from the study of language of the records of Tivaradeva, we come 
to the same conclusion with regard to the approximate time of Tivaradeva 
The language used in the Tivara’s ‘Prasasti’ bearing a long, extravagant and 
ornate compound sentence, reminds one about the peculiar style of Sanskrit 
used by Bänabhatta, the court poet of Maharaja Harshavarddhana-Siläditya. 
If we compare the languaze of ‘the Kädamvari’ of Bänabhatta with 


Tivaradeva's Fra$asti, then w will find as if both were composed by one and 
the same author. 


In this connection the following remarks on Bána's language, passed 
by Sri 1%. C. Datta, may be cited : - 


«When we proceed from the 6th to the 7th century A. D. we find a 
great change in Sanskrit prose, More ambitious works were composed in a 


11. EI. Vol. XIX, p, 100 

12, Fleet, Gupta Inscripitone. p. 18. 

13, Ibid. p.21. 

14. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, pp. 177-80, 
15. JKHRS., Vol, II, Nos. 2 & 3 pp. 107.10, 
16. ÆI., Vol, XXV, p. 194, 

17, Ibid, Vol. XVII, p. 811. 
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etyle which ig more ornate and elaborato : hut stilted and artificial. Dandin 
composed his ‘Daćéakumāra-charitą probably at the very commencement 
of the 7th century. The etvlo though sufficiently ornate and artificial is yet 
less extravagant than that of Kadamvari. Banabhatta, the renouned writer 
of Kàdumvari, was a courtier of Siladitya IT, and was the author of the 
Ratnávali drama, and a life of the emperor called Harsha-Charita. The style 
of composition (of Kadamvari) inspite of its wonderful power, is ornate and 
redundant laboured and extravagant, beyond all reasonable bounds, 
and often the same verbo-e sentence with strings of adjectives and long 
compounds, with a profusion of similes and figures of speech run through 
several pagos, It is probable that Dandin was still living, when Banabhatta 
followed in his foot-stops in the more ambitious fiction of the Kàdamvari.''!? 


The following Prasasti of the Rajim plates of Tivaradeva is quoted 
below 


“स्वस्ति श्रीपुरात समधिगत पञ्च महाशब्दानेक नत नपति किरीट 'कॉटि 
wer चरण नखरेणोद भसितोऽपि रणोन्म्‌ख प्रकट रिपु राजलक्ष्मी केशपाशाकर्षण 
दुल्लेलित पाणिपल्लव निशित faafia थन घाति पातिपरि द्वीरद कुम्भ मण्डल 
177325 शोणित aafaa मक्ताफल प्रकर मण्डित रणाङ्गण द्विविघ रत्न 
सम्भार लाभ लोभ विजुम्भणारि क्षार वारि वाडवानल चन्द्रोदय ईवा विभता- 
arfa शायि रत्न सम्पत्‌ गृरुत्मानिव भुजङ्गोद्धार चतुरः पराम्‌ ष्ट शत्र कलत्र 
नत्राञजत कोमल कपोल FEA पत्र भङ्गत शिष्टाचार व्यवस्था परिपालनैक 
दत्त चित्त: afaa प्रावतने तपसि यशसि रहसि चेतसि चक्षुषि वपुषिच पूजितो 
जनेनाक्लिष्टतया नितान्त भवि तृप्ति गूढो गाढे स्वच्छ प्रसन्न वदनेन चालंकृत 
स्वामि भवनरप्य वहु तपनोनुज्ञातः क्‌ंतुष्णोपि नितान्त त्यागी रिपुजन प्रचण्डोपि 
सौम्य दर्शन: भूति विभूषणोपि अपर्‌षस्वमावः fasar सन्तुष्टो genista 
सम्पल्लाभ स्वल्पता क्रोधन प्रभावे लूब्धो यशसि नपरोप वित्तापहारे सक्त 
सुभाषितेष नकामिनी क्रीडाष्‌, प्रतापानल दगधशेष रिपुक्रूल तुलराशि स्तुहिन 
शिला शेल धवल यशोराशि प्रकाशित दिगन्त कान्तः प्रकृत्या श्रीमदिन्द्रवल 
WHT पाण्डु वंशस्य श्रीनन्नदेव स्तनयः प्राप्त सकल कोशलाधिपत्यः स्वपुण्य 
संभार प्रशमिताशेंष जगदुपद्रवः स्वप्रज्ञा शुचि सम्‌ दभूताखिल कष्टकः, परम 
वेष्णवो माता पितु पादानुध्यातः श्रीमहाशिव तीवरराजः कुशली. rr...” 


18, Rameshchandra Datta, Hist. of Civilization in Aneient India, Vol, IIT, p. 201. 
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The author of this language, 1 think, cannot live before Banabhatta, 
who is considered to be the inventor of this style of prose in the Sanskrit 
literature, Therefore, it is not safe to place Tivara before Banabhatta, Viz. 
the first of the 7th century a. D. 


Tie Ipura plates of Madhavavarman Vishnukundin!? render the 
following epithets regarding the achievements of the glorious king Madhava 
४ arman , -- 


e Prax नगर भवनगत युवती हदय नन्दनः ” 
and 
ITAM भवनगत परम यूवतीजन विहरण रतिः? 


This indicates that Madhava Varman was hostile to Tivara. Un- 
fortunately no mention of date of this ruler is found from any of his records. 
Tivara had some matrimonial relationship with the Maukhari kings of Magadha, 
namely Süryavarmın ant  Isinavarman, and had hostility with the 
Vishnukundins of Andhra-Desa, So, it 1s quite probable that the Maukharis 
invaded Andhra t» help their friends, the Pandavas of Dakshlna Kosala, It is 
interesting to note that within a short period of termination of Mädhavavarma’s 
of rule the Eastern Chälukyas conquered Vengi. and from which time the 
Vishnukundin dynasty became extinct. Yo also the Sarabhapurians, the 
overlords of the Pandavas of Dakshina Kosala auddenly became extreminated 
and their kingdom passed to the bands of Tivaradeva. All these changes must 
have been the result of some great political dissastera which I have already 
discussed in my paper on “the Gupta rule in Kalinga,’’?° 


We know, that a tripartite battle was fought betweon three great 
Indian powers during the first half of the 7th century. It may be presumed that 
three groups ot rulers fought with cach other for acquisition of ruling-power, 
and this conflict extended from Malava upto the valley of the Narmada on 
one side and from the Ganges upto the Godavari on the other, 


From the  Aihole inscription of Pulakesin Il we know that 
Kirtivarman I defeated the Nalxs, the Mauryas and the Kadamvas. After this 
the fight between Pulakesin and Harshuvarddhan took place, and the 
Vishnukundins of Vengi were exterminated and the Chalukyas occupied their 
place. In the same period, according to my theory the Gangas captured the 
kingdom of Kalinga, where upon the 3.¿tharas of that region was ousted. So 
also the Sarabhapurians of Sirpur of Dakshina-Ku$ala, were overpowered by the 
Pandavas, who were formerly acting as Mahásámantas under them. Similarly 
tbe Vigrahas, whom I have taken the overlord ofthe Sailodbhavas of Kongoda,*! 
became extinct ; immediately after which event Mädhavaräja and Dharma:aj) 
declared themselves independent by performing ASvamedha and Väjapeya 
Yajñas. Dharmaräja came to the throne after Mädhavaräja (of the Ganja . 


19. EIL, Vol, XVII. P. 330; JAGRS,, VI, p. Zu 
20, OHRJ., Vol. I, pp.-137-33. 
21. EI , Vol, VI, p. 4 ff, 
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plates), who described himself as a subordinate ruler of Sasinks, 
and who lived in the Gupta-era 300 (4. p. 619-20). It is, 
therefore, evicent that Dharmaräje, come to the throne after ao, 620, 
This ruler (Dharmaraja) stated in his Puri plates’? that he regained the 
kingdom of Kongoda by defeating his brother Madhava, who was supported by 
one Tivare. And after receiving a defeat Madhava fled to Vindhya-Päda, 
probably to the fort of Kälafijar, which was presumably under the Pandavas at 
that time. Bo, Tivars, who was defeated fighting against Dh. rmaraja, should 
be identical with Mahásiva Tivaradeva of Dekehina Koala. Therefore, 
Tivaradeva, as a contemporary of Dharmaraja must have lived in a period 
nearing between A, C. 620 and 660. 


22. Ibid, Vol VI, p, 143, 
23. JBORS, XVI. pp 176-88. 
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DISCO JERY OF KALACHURI COINS IN PURI DISTRICT 
(By B. V. Nath) 


Subsequent to the discovery of some Kalachuri gold coins! in the 
Sonepur Sub-division of the Balangir district of Orissa, some more gold coins 
of the rulers of the same dynasty have been found in the village Ratanpur 
in Khurda sub-division of the [uii district. In the year 1952, Sri Balunki 
Náyak of the above named village found these gold coins below two feet 
earth deposited in a small carthen jar while he was digging soil in a plot of 
Government land. These coins, through usual official procedure, were 
ultimately deposited in Khurda Subtreasury and in the month of November 
1953, they were brought by me to the Orissa State Museum. 


The whole lot contains ten coins. There are two coins of Ratnadeva 
and Eight coins of Prithvideva of the Kalachuri dynasty. All the coins are 
in good state of preservation except onethat has been cut at the edge. 
The coin was most probably cut to ascertain the percentage of alloy present 
in it. 


Let us make a conjecture of the possible circumstances under which 
these gold coins found their way to a village in Puri district, far away from 
the Kalachuri Kingdom, the land of their circulation. Following are the 
possibilities (1) in course of their usual circulation; (2) by commercial 
transactions and (3) by an immigrant. Let us examine each possibility to 
ascertain the most probable one, 


As regards the first surmise, it is interesting to observe that the Ganga. 
Kings, ruling over Utkal, were at war with the Kalachuri kings in the 12th 
century to which period our coins under discussion palaeographically belong 
and therefore it is obvious that the Ganga kings might not have tolerated the. 
circulation of the coins of their opponents in their own territories. Coins of a 
king or kings are generally found in a territory ruled by him or them, or in“ 
places lying close to such territories. The find-spot of our goins is a village 
in puri district that lies far away from the zone of Kalachuri influence and 


1५ ०५ N, 3, I. Vol, XIII, P. 92. 
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therefore it will not be proper to think that the coins were brought in course 
of circulation to the village. Hence it is not logical and reasonable to maintain 


tho first surmice. 


As regards the second possibility it may be pointed out that these 
coins, in abscnce of their eirculibion in the Ganga kingdom i. e. in Orissa, 
must have no real value for commercial purposes. Therefore, there is no 
chance of these coins to have Lern brought to Puri District through any 
ovrumercial transactions, Thus the second possibility falls flat. 


Let us examine the last possibility with a special reference to the 
political relation between the Ganga and Kalachuri kings in the 12th century. 
From the Kharod? and Pendrabaudha? inscriptions we know that wars were 
fought between Ratnadeva and Chodaganga and between Prithvideva II and 
Kämärnavs. Prithvideva II was the son and successor of Ratnadeva 11 while 
Kamarnava was tho son and successor of Chodganga. Hence there two above 
mentioned inscriptions *how how hostility existed between Kalachuri and 
Ganga dynastics in the 12th century. Most probably, during the reign of 
Prithvideva 11, these gold coins cf our Ratanpur hoard were brought to Puri 
district by an unknown migrator from the Kalachuri kingdom when he came 
on pilgrimage. Afterwards he probably settled up permanently in Puri 
district and buried these coins jn a jar in his new residence. In course of 
time his successors perhaps abandoned the site and shifted their residence to 
some other place. As the hoard was unknown to them, it was left under 
ground till these coins were ultimately found by a man at the time of digging 
the earth. So the coins of the Kalachuri rulers have been discovered in the 
village Ratanpur of Puri district, The description of tbe above facts clearly 
shows that tho last possibility appears more sound. 


Below is given the description of the coins of the whole lot and five 
of these coins are illustrated in the accompanying plate, 
Coins o1 Ratnadeva 
(1) Size, Circular. Metal, Gold. Weight. 61 Grains 


Obverse......Inside the dotted border the legend is Srimat-Ratnadeva 


Reverse,..... Inside the dotted border a lion upon an elephant. A 
latter ta appears in upside down manner below the 
mouth of the lion. 

( Pl.........No ) 


(2) As above CRT posse A 


2. E, I. Vol, XXI, p, 169 
3. Ibid, Vol, XXIII, p. 1 
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Coins of Prithvideva 
(1) Size, Circular. Metal. Gold. Weight. 61 grains 
Obverse...... Within dotted be rder the legend is Srimat-Prithvideva. 
Reverse...... The usual motif *Gaja-Sinha". Letter fa below the 


mouth of the lion, 


(2) As above 

(3) As above 

(4) As above, The last letter va is partially cut at the end. 
(5) Like the coin No 1 of Prithvideva. 


(6) do do 
(4) do do 
(8) do do The coins has been cut at the 


top by which the weight is 
reduced to 47 Grains, 
( Posen NO aso ) 
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BRITISH CONQUEST OF ORISSA 
AND EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION. 


By Sri S, C. De. 
( Continued from page 63, Vol, 111, pp. 1.) 


Affairs of the Raja of Khurda. 


Wo may now turn our attention to the affairs of the Raja of Khurda. 
Mukundadeva II who was then a boy under teens was practically under the 
control of Jaykrushna Rajgura who was in charge of the management of the 
whole estate. Just on tho eve of tho British invasion of Orissa, Col. Harcourt 
was anxic us for the support of the Raja of Khurda for a clear and safe passage 
through Khurda. With that object he met the Vakil of the Khurda Raja in 
Ganjam, and through him, he communicated the message to the Raja of 
Khurda requesting him to grant a free and safe passage to the British army 
and transfer his allegiance from tho Marathas to the British. The Raja of 
Khurda agreed to comply with the request on the condition of payment of a 
lac of rupees in cash after conquest of Cuttack and restoration of the Mahal», 
(Purusottam, Rahang, Limbai Serai and Chabiskud) wrested from him. by 
the Marathas, to his control. Colonel Harcourt and the Magistrate of Ganjam 
agreed to the proposed conditions. 


After the conquest, the engagements were duly concluded with the 
Raja of Khurda and a part of the promised cash was paid to Jai Rajguru who, 
however, did not hand over the same to the Raja and said that he had spent 
the amount on payment to the troops. The promised four parganas however 
were not returned.** The main reason for this breach of faith on the part of 
the Commissioners seem to be their reluctance to part with the possession of 
the most productive regions of the Raja of Khurda which, they thought, 
they could legitimately claim since those estates were under the Maratha 
occupation. 


The Marathas came to occupy the parganas in question under the 
following circumstances. In 1760 a, D. Virakisore Deva, the Raja of Khurda 
was attacked by Gajapati Narayan Dev, the Raja of Parlakhimedi. Virakisore 
Deva finding him unable to ward off the attack sought the assistance of the 
Marathas. The enemy was driven off, but the Raja could not pay the military 


“4. English Translation of the petition of the Raja of Khurde Me. Volume No, 10 
(Board of Revenue), pp. 10-15 
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expenses demanded by the Maratha Governor of Orissa, and consequently had 
to mortgage the best part of his possessions consisting of thoso parganas. Tho 
Marathas thereafter virtually annexed them to their territory and the Raja of 
Khurda was never able to recover them. It was a great financial loss to the 
Raja and it continued to be so to his succeseors who always tried for the 
restoration of those parganas, } ut in vain. 


So, when the British came, the Raja was hopeful about recovery of 
tore parganas, and asa matter of fact, he stipulated for their restoration in 
liew of eupport to the British against the Marathas, as already noted abovo. 


But after the conquest, the Commissioners considered those parganas 
as a part of the Maratha territory conquered by them and 80, they did not 
agree to restore them to the Raja of Khurda. Hence the Raja, or for that 
matter, his guardian Jaykrushna Rajguru, thought of forcible occupation of 
those estates 


Consequently there was slight, upheaval in October 1804; a body of 
paiks taken to be the soldiers of Khurda, attacked Pipli. Prior to this, the 
Naja had sent bis men to collect revenue from those parganas, So the 
Commissioners were alarmed, specially in vicw of the fact that there was a 
strong rumour current at the time about a Maratha attak on Orissa, and that 
British force was then much reduced to mect any  emergenoy. So the 
Commissioners were determined to root out all danzers before they assumed 
any formidable proportions. 


Troops were ordered from Ganjam and Cuttack to march into Khurda, 
The fort of the Raja of Khurda was stormed and raged to the ground. Raja 
fled southwards. Realising that it was hopless to fight against the British 
he surrendered himself and was incercerated in the Barabati fort at Cuttack. 
Soon afterwards he was removed to Midnapore.* He was released in 180748 
and was allowed to live in Puri. He was made the Superintendent of the 
Puri temple by Regulation IV of 1809,% But his estate was confiscated and 
the management was placed in charge of Major Fletcher. The Raja was 
granted a maltkana amouting to Re. 2133-5-4. 


After the petty upheaval, the British authority was consolidated and 
attempts were mado for setting up the administrative machinery to ensure all 
material advantages of a newly acquired Province. 


But the authorities in their zeal to quickly promote the British 
interests in Orissa took rather hasty steps resulting in harrassment of the 
subjects and consequent dieadvantages to the authorities themselves. The 
people began to grumble under the new regime, and at last, a section of them 
came out in open rebellion against the British in 1817 4. D.. This is known as 
the Paik Rebellion or the Khurda Rebellion of Orissa, 


45. Puri District Gazatteer (1920), p. 51 

40. Toynbee, History of Orissa, pp. 7-8 

47. Ibid. 

48. Me. Vol. No. 10 (Board of Revenue) p. 231 
49. Puri Distriei Gasetteor, p. 132. 
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Bax! Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 


The Leader of this rebellion was Baxi Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, the 
Commander of the Soldiers of the Raja of Khurda. Ho was forced 
under circumstances to take up arms against the British. A short life-sketch, 
of Jagabandhu as far as it is known is given below. All available 
correspondences relating to his relation with the British authorities will be 
published in extenson. 


Jagabandhu Vidyadhara was the Commander cf the soldiers of the 
Raja of Kburda and his title was Baxi. Estate Rorang in Khurda was his 
paternal property. After the British conquest of Orissa settlement was made 
with him for the estate in the year 1804. And also in the triennial settlement 
of 1805-06 to 1807 08 that followed the first settlement, engagements were 
takon from hitn for the Estate. But subsequently he was led into a cunning 
trap by a Bangali named Krishna Chandra Sinha who was the Dewan of the 
Collector, Cuttack till 105-06, whereafter he resigned. But still he retained 
much influence in the court this brother Gourhari Sinha was the tahsildar 
of pargana, Rahang, adjoining Killa Rorang Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 
was persuaded to pay the rent through the tahsidar of Rabang Thus in 
revenue accounts Rorang was shown as a pait of Rahang. Later in the year 
1808-09 Rahang was farmed to one Lakshminarayan, a relative of Krishna 
Chandra. Next year the pargana Rabang including Rorang was advertised for 
sale and was purchased by Krushna Chandra. He could have taken possession 
ofthe estate but fir Jagabandhu’s stout resistence. Jagabandhu made a 
representation to the Government about the treachery which was proved on 
investigation. 


About this time, Court had ordered division of this estate between 
Jagabandhu and his cousin in connection with a pending suit amicably 
compromised between the parties. But before the partition could be effected 
it was represented that the rights of Jagabandhu were questionable In 
consequence of this representation Government nsked Jagabandhu to establish 
his right in the court, In 1814 the Government further passed orders 
prohibiting any engagement being taken from  Jagabandhu until he had 
established his title in a regular course of law. 


This was the final crushing blow dealt at one of the most influential 
and respected persons of Khurda who was first to offer his submission to the 
British and whose activities were never considered prejudicial to the British 
interests, Jagabandhu was deprived of his heriditary property as the result 
of this decision and was financially crushed. Besides, the cup of humiliation 
was full. So he was naturally resolved to avenge the wrong done 
to him. 


This is but one instance of many rash actions of the early British 
authorities who, without sufficient local knowledge and historical background, 
did thinga which precipitated unpleasant consequences. In this case they 
virtually touched a hornets’ nest and consequently precipitated an upheaval 
which, with judicious handliog of the situation, oould have been averted. 
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Ganjam Rebellion 


Jagabandhu driven to utter despair must have thcught of avenging 
the wrong done to him. The circumstances then prevailing were also very 
favourable for the purpose. The whole of the Ganjam arsa wa: breathing 
defiance of British authority in consequence of their treatm»at of tho local 
Rajas. The Mohuri estate was auvtioned in 131) 1. D. and purchased by one 
Indian servant of the Company who treachorously batrayed the confidence of 
the quean of Mohuri out of greed. Instead of paying the reat of tho estate 
deposited with him by the Rani, Baddham Chelamıya, a shroff under the 
Company, got the estate auctioned and then purchased in his name. 
Krushna Sinha in case of Jagıbandhu and Chelamaya in cise of the Rani of 
Mohuri belong to the same category of avaricious and treacherous Government 
officers who had no scruples in gratification of their greed and avarice. 
However it may be, the people who were more attached to their own rulers than 
to the foreign administrators always sympathisod and helped their rulers 
in distress. The sale of Mohuri estate in 1810 ५. 9, and imprisonment of 
Dhananjay Bhanj, The Raja of Ghumsar, in 1812 4. p. greatly shocked the 
people who were already chafing under new British administration. Bo 
rebellion broke out in Ganjam under the leadership «uf Srikara Bhanj, the 
father of Dhananjaya Bhanj who had been deposed in favour of his son in 


180i A. D.. This rebellion in Ganjam area must have served as an incentive 
to Jagabandhu's idea of revenge. 


Secondly, the Orissan Zamindars and their tenants were all extremely 
dissatisfied with the administration for various reasons to be discussed 


hercinafter. So there already existed an atmosphere of rebellion in Puri- 
Cuttack-Balasore area. 


Thirdly, the Paiks, or local militia, were greatly aggrieved by resump- 
tion of their hereditary lands and were ready to catch the first opportunity to 
take up arms ag ¡inst the British. 


Thus, the atmosphere was ideal from Jagabandhu's stand point. So he 
made no mistake and hoisted the flag rebellion under which thousands of Paiks 
assembled to oust the foreigners from their mother land. The people at large, 
of course, did not take any active part in the rebellion, but their moral support 
and sympathy for the cause of the rebellion was never lacking. 


Khurda Rebellion (1817) 


The rebellion broke out in the month of April 9 1817 a. D.. A body 
of about 400 Chuars?!, (a wild tribe inhabiting jungle region) from Ghumsar 
area in Ganjam entered Khurda. They were joined by the paiks of Khurda 
under the leadership of Jagabandhu Vidyadhara. Then they attacked the 
Government officers and buildings in Banpur and Khurda area. Government 


50. The rebellion broke out in March according to Toynbe and io April according to the 
report of the Chief Seoretary of the 10th Aug., 1817 A 7. (Ms. Vcl. No 387, 0. 8 A) 

51. Khurdas according to Toynbee and 'Chooars' according to Chief Secretary's 
report. 

52, Bengal Dist, Gazetteer, Midaapore (1911), p. 39. 
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officera fled away and oivil buildings were burnt down. Soon. the spirit 
of rebellion spread to the adjoining areas. Tho authorities were taken abaok 
by the sudden flare-up and quick detrioration in the situation. Martial law 
was proclaimed on the 14th April 1517 4. D. in Khurda and subsequently, on 
the 19th April, it was extended to Puri, Piply and Limbai?, Puri was also 
captured by the insurgents and the European officers abandoned the city and 


retreated towards Cuttaok. 


The preliminary attempts to check the insurgents proved to be of no 
avail. Lt. Faris was shot dead; Lt. Predeaux had to retreat back. But the 
table was turned with the advance of Captain Wellington to Puri on 2nd April 
and Captain Le Fevre to Khurda on the the 9th April, 1817. The detachment 
under Le Fevre encountered opposition on his way to Puri from Khurda and 
completly routed the paiks on the 18th April 1817. He then continued to March 
to Puri which he reached on the same day, There he found that Captain 
Wellington had been driven out of the town. He occupied Puri and captured 
the Raja of Khurda. Tn the mean time Major Hamilton with a forco was sent 
to Puri where he :clieved Captain Le Fevre who returned to Cuttack with the 
Raja of Khurda. On the way he was attacked by the paiks with a view to 
rescue the Raja of Khurda but they were beaten off by Captain Armstrong. 
Thereafter the rebellion in Khurda-Vuri region practically died out. 


In Cuttack area tbanas of Tirun, Asureswar.  Patamundai and 
Priyarajpore and the estate of Kujang were affected by the rebcllion. The 
paiks in those areas had taken up arms. Military operations in the area were 
started in September under Capt Kennet and Lt. Forrester. The insurrection 
was stamped out very soon, The Raja of Kujang was taken prisoner. By the 
end of the year 1:17, the situation had been ezntrolled.*4 


Special Commission 


General Gabriel Martindel who was appointed as Military Commissioner 
arrived in Khurda in May. He directed the operations in the affected areas. 
After the return of general tranquility, a Special Commission was constituted 
consisting of Martindel and W. Ewer to enquire into the causes of the 
disturbance and suggest remedy thereof. 


Lots of correspondences passed between authorities of the different 
departments in this connection, the important ones of which will be published 
hereafter in extenso for the information of the readers. 


Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, 1818-1829 a. n. 


Though general tranquility returned, Khurda and Banpur area 
still remained disturbed owing to activities of Jagabandhu Vidyadhara and his 
chief associates who remained at large. Various attempts were made to 
capture them, but they did not succeed. Jagabandhu remained a serious 
source of danger to the British authorities for a period of 8 years till the year 


53, Chief Secretary’s report, Me. Vol., op. cit, 
64. Toynbee's History of Orissa, pp, 17-23, Chief Be: retary 's report, op, cit, 
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1825 when he surrendered on condition of full pardon and grant of a pension 
of Rs, 100/-. He died in the year 182^. It is, of course, regretable that Killa 
Rorung for which hest:ove so much was not restored to biw. Important 
correspondences relating to the heroic activities of Jagabandhu Vidyadhara will 
be published in extenso hereafter for full appreciation of the achievements of 
the little-known hero of Orissa by the readers. 


Early British Administration. 


Now we may have our attention to the early British administration 
in Orissa and the causes of Paik Rebellion of 1317 a. n. as revealed by the 
historical records of Orissa, special those relating to the commission constituted 
fer enquiring into the causes of the rebellion and suggesting remedies thereof. 


The grievances of the people during early part of the British people, 
upto !818, can be broadly classified under the following heads :— 


(i) Maladministration in the Revenue department, 
(ii) Depreciation of the value of cowry currency and 
(iii) Introduction of Salt monopoly. 


We shall here briefly discuss the subjects just to provide a suitable 
back-ground for the appreciation of the correspondences to be published 
Jn extenso. 


Revenue Administration. 


The British authorities, after corquest of Orissa, launched upon their 
scheme of administrative organisation with all earnestness and rather with two 
much of haste. They utterly overlooked the fact the new administrative 
machinery should be set up against a suitable back-ground, political and 
cultural. So, without proper study of the system to which the people had 
been accustomed for centuries they set up their own system which conflicted 
rather sharpely with what the people were used to ; consequently, the people 
could hardly adjust themselves to the new situation. Chaos and confusion 
ran rampant much to the discomfort of the people in general and disadvantage 
of the administrators themselves. 


In this connection it may be pointed out that the British Administrators 
were prejudiced, or rather misled, by the idea that the administration under the 
Indian rulers, specially under the Marathas, was extremely bad and the people 
were chafing under it. Naturally they expected that their own system, based 
as it was on much more enlightened and modern principles, would be welcome 
by the people. Misled by this notion they tried to introduce their adminis- 
trative changes rather too quickly to allow the people to adjust themselves 
to the new system and settle down to it, 


The revenue yield of Orissa under the Marathas is variously estimated 
at Re. 17 lacs,15 22 150890 and 15 lacs?" of rupees. In one of the statements 


55. Wille, British relation in the Nagpur State in the 2618 century, p- 97. 
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submitted by Mr. Trower, the Collector of Cuttack, to the Board of i evenue 
along with his report dealing with the probable cause: of the rebellion, the 
gross and net revenue under the Maratha for 12 years from 1790-91 tu 1801-82 
was given. ¡According tothe statement the average annual gross collection 
and net collection amounted to Its. 13,78000 and 11,63 000 respectively.58 
Thi- falls far short of tho revenue of Orissa under tho Wnghais which amounted 
to about 35 lacs.” Tho reasons for this fall in revenue under the Marathas 
aie as follows: 


(a) The portion of the Subah of Orissa to the north of the river 
Subarnarekha was separated from Orissa causing a loss of revenue amounting 
to 10 lacs of repees per year. 


(b) Tbe chaotic co: ditions that prevailed in Or'ssa for 10 years from 
1741-1751 as the १.७ of the war b.tween the Marathas and the Nawab of 
Bengal was ruinous to the financial co.d.tion of the people of Orissa. 
There are many oiher factors that contributed to tho progressive deterioration 
of the economie condition of the people of Orissa since the yoar 156: a.D. 
when Orissa lost her independence. Ko, viewed against ¡his back-:rouud, the 
fall in revenue income of Orissa under the Marathas was quite nstuial, Some 
English Historians attribute it. to ni srule under the Maratha’. But, on the other 
hand, it could be earl that the Marith: were rather sympathetic with the people 
and did not tax them ¿eyond what they could pay reasonsbly. Had 
they tried to squeeze the people to the utmost thoy could 
have certainly collected more than they did. The truth of 
the statement is borne out by the fact that in tbe first year 
year under the Brit sh regime, the Jama was fixed .t 13 laca in round figures 
and was increased to !4 lacs next year and to 15 lacs 4 years after. ‘The 
increase in the revenue under the Britis!, within the first decado of their 
administration can, by no means, be attributed to good rule and consequent 
improvement in the financial resources of the people. So the British 
authorities taxed the people of Orissa more heavily than did the Marathar. 
There are many other points which go to corroborate this view. wer, one 
of the Commissioners appointed for investigating into the causes of the 
rebellion thought that Orissa was more heavily assessed under the Briti-h than 
under the Marathas aud he thought that the revenue Jama under the British 
exceeded that under the Marathas by at least Rs. 3 Jacs®, So, we can say 
that the Marathas were more syu:pathetic with the people than their 
predeceseors, tho Mugha's, and successors, the British, They made many 
grants for charitable purposes and levied no tax on the most important item of 
food in Orisea, viz. salt, which, under the British monopoly system, became too 
costly for the poor. They were very considerate about the difficulties of the 
Zamindars of Orissa who were usually not very affluent, specially on account of 
natural calamities, like floods, droughts, etc. to which tteir areas were often 
subjected, Zamindars often were granted remissions in such cases of natural 
calamities. Besides, they were granted 10% commission on their revenue 
collection for their establishment expenses. Payment in cash or kind was 


58. Me. Vol. O. S A, No. 387, p, 316 
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permissible. Cowry shells were accepted in payment of revenue, Panctuality 
in payment was not regorously demanded ; sometimes zamindars were allowsi 
sufficient time for paying up their arrear dues. Assessment was mada on the 
basis of actual annual yield of the soil. So there was little chance of over- 
assessment, Theso were, in brief, the advantages the Zamindars were 
accustomed to before the British came, 


The British authorities in charge of revenue organisation did not care 
to study the system the people were accustomed to in Orissa and introduced 
their own system based on their experience in a province where situation was 
quite different. Assessment was made without proper eaquiry into the actual 
yield in previous years or the amount ot land under cultivation; naturally 
it was neither equitable nor evenly distributed. Another mistake committed 
by the Revenue Officers under the early British regime was the strict 
enforcement of Bengal revenue regulations that were suitable for Bengal with 
permanently settled areas and with comparatively low assessment. It aggravated 
the severity of over-asfessment. The other privileges enjoyed by zamindars 
were al.o denied. Consequently the position of the Oriya Zamindars became 
precarious, They could hardly meet the government demands, and that too 
in cash and with strict punctuality, Consequently they fellinto arrears and 
their estates were put to sale. Between the years 1308-1816, as many as 
1011 estates out of the total of 234) were disposed of in this way ‘This would 
show how severily the Oriya Zamindara were hit by the injudicious assessment 
and other enforcement of Bengal regulations, 


Another thing which added to the miserable plight of the Oriya 
Zamindars was the short-term settlements with fluctuating assessmenta. 
Annual settlement was not a new thing to the Oriya Zamindars, bat arbitrary 
assessments without reference to actual yield of land or the amount of cultivated 
or even cultivable land was the source of real hardship. By the Regulation 
XII of 1308 Zamiudara of Orissa were given the hope that at the end of eleven 
years a permanent settlement would be concluded, but it never materialised. 
This also added to the sense of frustration of the Oriya Zimindars. In the 
absence of any sure prospects about a permanent settlement they could hardly 
continue to engage for their over-asse-sed esiates at the grave risk of reduciag 
themselves to almost bankrupey. They did petition to the Government enumera- 
ting the previleges they were accustomed to under tho Marathas and praying for 
the continuance of thos3 concessions, but the British authorities were too concited 
with the notion of the superiority of their own system to take into consideration 
the real grievances of the Zamindars of Orissa, 'Paevy, on the other hand, 
considered it to be just a plea for evasion of payment. So the Oriya 
Zamindars had no other alternative left but to resign themselves to thy 


inevitable fate. 


Then again, the Oriya Zamindars had to face two more formidable 
difficulties against which they were almost helpless. Many of the umalas of 
the Revenue Department were always designing to acquire landed property, 
an instance of which is provided by sale of the Estate Rorung of Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhara already referred to above. During the years 1806-1816 A. D. as 
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many a. 350 estates were purchased by the amalas of the Government, mostly 
Aers4 Mr, Trower in his report stated that revenue officials utilised their 
influences in preventing the ‘Orecas from entering into competition with them 
perchase of lands’. Thus when any Oriya Zamind:.r’s estate was eold they 
gotit purchased in tho rames of their relatives. But when their own eetates 
were sold they jrevented Oriya proprietors from purchasing them and got them 
purchased by their «wn men. 60 the machination of the amalas were 
responsible for depriving n any Oriya propritors of their heriditary estates. 


The mode of sale Of estates was another grcat hardship for the Oriya 
Zaminidars. Estates with a Jama of Ts. 5000/-, or above, were sold at Calcutta 
where the Oriya proprictors had little scope to purchase them. Consequently 
very valuable estates were sold for compartivly low price to the benefit of 
outsiders,® 


Lastly, the resumption of the heriditary path-jagir lands provided the 
needed spark for the smouldering fire. It is really astnoshing that the authorities 
who had bitter experience about the consec 1ences of resumption of such landa in 
Midnapore in 1799, forgot all about it while they did tho same thing in 
Khurda only 6 years after. The Vice-Presidant in council in a letter dated 
the 15th March 179! censured the Board for tue ‘injudicious system of conduct 
persued in the management of pa:lan lands’. Siill the authorities committed 
the same blunder cnce over and precipitated a crisis, 


T hese are, in short, the defects in the early British Revenue administraticn 
which was as disadvantageous to the authorities as it was ruinous to the people 
of Orissa. 

( To be continued ) 
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HISTORY OF KOSALA AND THE SOMA VAMSIS 
OF UTKALA 


Sri N, K. Sahu M, A. 


Our study of the history of Medieval Orissa, will remain incomplete 
without a survey of the history of Nouth Kosala as this territory comprised a 
considerable portion of Western Orissa, and as the political movements in 
one greatly influenced those in other during this period. Roughly speaking 
the country of Daksina Kosala consisted of the present Raipur and Bilaspur 
districts of C, F., and Sambalpur, Patna and Kalahandi districts of 071883. 
Literary evidences make us believe that Vidarbha (modern Berar) was the 
heart of the ancient Kosala!, and it was probably the fact in the 2nd, Century 
A, D., when the Sätavähana kings were ruling over the Northern Deccan. 
One of the Nasik Cave inscriptions?, inclades the territory of Vidarbha in 
the list of territories enjoyed by the Gautamiputra Sätakarni (C. 106-130 A. D.) 
who is generally believed to be the patron-friend of the celebrated Mahäyänist 
teacher Nagarjuna. The recently published Guäji rock inscription’, of 
Bilaspur district, supposed to be of the lat. Century A.D, mantions a 
King named Kumäravara Datasiri and two of his ministers Boddhada‘a and 
Idadeva who were famous for their munition! gifts to the Brähmannas. But 
the striking absence of any other reliable evidences makes us unable t^ 
reconstruct the history of South Kosala before the 4th. Century A. D., Ths 
pall of darkness is, however, removed by the flashes of light coming from the 
famous Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta, from whioh we know tba’ 
a «ing named Mahendra was ruling over South Kosala about the middle 
of the 4th Century a. D. who recognised the overlordship of the Gupta 
Emperor during his Deccan campaigns. South Kosalı was probab'y not 
annexed to the Gupta empire, but that it was within the sphere of Gupta 
influence is proved by the use of Gupta Coin types‘ as well as of the Gupta era 
by her subsequent rulers. 
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Unfortunately, wo do not know anything about the successors of 
King Mahendra and a great gulf of time separates him from tho kings of 
Sarabhapura, who appeared in the 6th century A. D. The gulf has, however, 
teen bridged by the Arang Platos? of Maharaja Bhimasena JI issued ia the 
Gupta year 23?—4. 5. 601, which records the continuous rule of six 
generations of kings over Kosala. The earliest ruler of this record is known 
as Maharaja Sura who was succeeded by his son Mahäräja Dayita I and the 
latter by his son Maharaja Bibhisana. After Bibhisana his son Maharaja 
Bhimasena I ruled the kingdom and was at last succeeded by his son 
Maharaja Dayita Varman II, whose son and successor Mahárája Bhimasena II 
issued tho Arafig plates from the bank of Suvarnanadi (son ?', The reign of 
Mahäräja Sura, who flourished six generations before 6)l a. u. may 
approximately be assigned to the second half of the 4th Century A. D. and 
in that case he may reasonably bo connected with King Mahendra, the 
contestant of Samrdra Gupta. Thus, the Arafig group of rulers may 
tentatively be token as Mahendra’s successora in South Kosala, who ruled 
from tho middle of the 4th Century to the begining of the 7th Century A. D. 


The Sarbhapuriyas. 


Another ruling family of Kosala, the Sarbhap 11738 of whom we kaow 
more from a number of copper plates, seals and coins, flourished in the 
6th Century A. D. sometimes contemporaneously with the Arafig group of 
rulers. Tho family has been named afir its progenitor Sarabha who 
was also the founder of the city of Sarabhapura. This place has been identified 
by Mr. L. P. Pandeya with Sarabhigirh, the chief town of the modern 
Zamindari of that nano in the district of Sundargarh in Orissa?, and although 
many other identification: have becn suggosted, this seems to us quite plausible. 


Sarabha, the founder of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty is referred to 
in the Pipardulá grant”, issued from Sarabhapura, as the father of Maharaja 
Narendra, and ho is also further identified with Sarabharája mentioned in the 
Eran pillir inscription® of the Gupta year 191 or 510 4. n. This inscription 
recorda that a prince named Goparàja, the son of Mädhavaräja and the 
daughter's son of Sarabharäja, gave friendly help to the great ruler 
Bhänugupta in a battle where he died and that his devoted wife accompanied 
him by cremating herself in tho funeral pyre. In the light of the dated 
inscription of Eran we may fix the rule of King Sarabha and his son Narendra 
in the later part of the 5th Century and the early 6th Century a. D. 
respectively when the Gupta rule was in the process of decline. Kosala 
by this time seems to have acknowledged the supremacy of the Väkätakas 
and King Harisena ,C. 475-510 4. D.) in his Ajanta inscription claims to 
have conquerred Kuntala, Avanti, Lata, Kosala and Andhra. 


_ The first great ruler of tho Sarabhapurivas who apparently restored 
the independence of the dynasty was Mahäräja Prasanna Mitra, whose 
relationship with Mahäräja Narendra has not besn clearly known. In all 
the copper plate charters of this family the name of Prasanna Mitra is 
found at the beginning of the genealogy, and the fact that this ruler also 
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struck gold and silver coins of his own?, olearly indicates bim as the firet 
independent king of this line, 


The son and successor of Prasanna Matra was (Mahi) Jayaraja who 
according to his Ärafig grant ruled at least for four years, but his brother 
Mina Matra who fs very often wrongly identified with the Rästraküfa Mänänka 
of the Undikavatika grant!!, is not known to have ruled at all. Jayarája 
was succeeded by the son of Mina Matra, called Maharaja Sudevarája, whom 
we know from four of his charters, discovered at Raipur," Sirangadh!3, Aranig!#, 
and Khariár!5, all issued from the head-quarters Sarabhapura. Sudevaraja 
ruled at least for ten years and was succeeded by this brother Maharaja 
Pravararijs who is known to have effected the transfer of capital from 
Sarabhapura to Sripura. His Thäkurdiyä grant, was issued from tbis 
new oapital during tho first half of the 7th Century A. D. and this was the time 
when a struggle for supremacy was going on between the Sarabhapuriyae 
and the Patiduvamsis, then a petty power in Central India. Pravara is 
known to be the last ruler of the house of Sarabha, and he was probably 
defeated and killed by the P&nduvamsi King Tivaradeva who issued his charters 
from Sripura in the middle of the 7th Century A. D assuming the title 
dius Sakıla Kosalä-dhipatya (the obtainer of soversignty of the entire 

osala). 


The Nalas 


Our knowledge of the Nala dynasty of South Ko:ala is derived from 2 
Copper-plate grants and 2 Stone inscriptions so far discovored, They are; 
i) Kesaribeda C. P. grant of Maharaja Arthapati Bhattáraka 
(J. B. R. 8., XXXIV, p. 33 ff) 


(ii) Rivhápur C. P. grant of Arthapati Bhavatta Varman 
| (E. I., XIX pp. 100 ff) 


(iii) Podágadh Stone Inscription of Skandavarman 
(E. I. XXI pp. 153) 


(iv) Rájim Stone Inscription of Vilasatunga 
(E. I., XXVI pp. 49 ff) 


From the above inscriptions we came to know of the following faots 
about the Nalas. 


About the 5th century A. D. the Nalas were ruling in the Eastern part 
of Mahakosal comprising the modern ex-State of Bastar and the  Koraput 
District of Orissa. Probably they invaded tho Vakataka kingdom and occupied 
their capital Nandivardhan as known trom Rithapur plates. Later on they 
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were defeated Ly the Väkätakas who probably cccupied their kingdom which 
was recovered by Shandavarmun Bhavadatta as indicated by Podagadh Stone 
Inscription. Fo they were contemporaries of the Vákitakas and also the 
Sarabhapuriyas who were ruling in the Western part of Mahdkosala. From 
Räjim Stone Intcription of about the 7th-8th century a. D. we come to kncw 
that the Nalas were ruling in the Rájim area where the  Fárduvansi king 
Maba:ivegupta Bálárjuna was ruling about the period. Most likely the Nalas 
cecupied the kingdom of the Párduvam:is who moved down to Sambalpur 


Fonepur area. The Rajim Stone Inscription furnishes us with three names of 
tLe kir g of that dynasty : 


1. Irithviräja 
2—Virüpa Raja 
3. Vilàsa Tunga 


We do not know how they were related to the earlier group, that is 
Arthapati Bhavadatta and his son Skanda Varman or how the course 0 
events moved after Skanda Varman till Prithviraja and subsequnt to the 
reign of Viläsatunga. These gaps remain to be bridged by subscquent 
discoveries of materiala relating to the Nalaa. 


The Pandu Vamsis. 


The ! indu Vamsi rulers who superseded the rule of the Sarabhapuriyas 
in South Kosala trace their pedigree from a remo'e anscestor named Udayana, 
who was a petty chief in Central 'ndia, According to the Rajim+’ and the 
Balodà!? grants Udayana was the great grand father of king Tivara, whose 
date may be assigned to the middle of the 7th. Century A.D, in the light of 
the Kondedda??, Nivinna ard Puri 9 grants of Dbarmarája, the Ssilodbhave 
monarch of Kangoda. Apparently Udayana was not separated by a big gulf 
of time from King Sarabha, the founder of the Sarabhapuriya family, and the 
rite of these local chiefs to prominence indicate the weak hold of the Imperial 
Guptas over the political conditions of Central India during that period. 


According to a SI: pur inscription? Udayana was succeeded by his son 
Indravala, and the latter is known to have got at least four sons, of whom the 
eldest one Nannadeva succeeded him in course of time. It was during the 
reign of Nannadcva that the Pänduvanısis invaded Daksina Kosala and 
occupied some portion of it (Cir. 600 a. D.) and the hero of the Kosala invasion 
is believed to be one of the brothers of King Nanna named ISanadeva, whose 
Kharcd inscriptior.33 in the district of Bilaspur is the earliest known record 
of the Pänduvamsis. Nannadeva's son and successor Tivaradeva, as has 
been mentioned above, occupied the whole of Daksina Kosala from the hands 
of the Sarabhupuriyas, and called himself Kosalädhipati i e. the lord of Kosala 
He is known to us from his Rájim and Balcdà grante incised in late box headed 
characters which are issued in hia 7th. and 9th, regnal years respeotively. 
V. V. Mirashi assigns Tivaradeva to the middle of the 6th. century A. D. taking 
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him to be the contemporary of the Vishnukundin Madhava Varman I ( 525-568 
A.D. ) who claims to have delighted the herats of the best ladies in the 
mansions of the city of Tivara?!, But as noted above, he was definitely a 
contemporary of the Sailodbhava Dharmarája who defea'ed him in a battle 
fought near the Vindhyas sometimes in the middle of the 7th Century 4. D. 
Evidently, the dates of the Vishnukundins and the Sailodbhavas require an 


adjustment in consideration of the date of Tivaradova, which appears to be 
the central pivot. 


Tivaredeva was succeeded by his brother Chandra Gupta, whom 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies with the prince of the same name, who is 
mentioned in the Sufjan plates of Amogha Varsha I (Saka Samvat 793) to 
have becn defeated by the Rashtraküta Govinda TIT (C. 704-314 a. D.)2. But if 
Tivaradeva be taken to be either tLe contemporary of the Vishoukundin Madhava 
Varman or of the Sailodbhava King Dharmaräja, the identification of Chandra 
Gupta as proposed by Dr. Bhandarakar will be untenable, and besides, Chandra 
Gupta of the Sanjan plate is not mentioned as the King of South Kosala, 
It is known from a Sirpur temple insoription?? of Bälärjuna that Chandragupta 8 
son Harshagupta married Väsatä, the daughter of a king Süryavarman who is 
generally identified with the Maukhari Prince of the same name, the son of 
Isänavarman.?” The Härähä inscription dated in Samvat 611 reveals that 
Súryavarman caused a dilapidated temple of Andhakári Siva to be repaired 
during the life time of his father. He is not mentioned in any of the dynastic 
records to Lave been a king and as [áánavarman was succeeded by another son 
named Sarvavarman, Prince Süryavarman appears to bave predeceased his 
father. So the Varman king, who was the father in-law of Harshagupta need 
not be identified with Süryavarman of the Hätähä inrcription, who flourished 


in Samvat 611, i.e, 655 a, D. as the date of Harshagupta may be ascribed to 
the second half of the 7th. Century a. 9. 


Chandra Gupta was probably succeeded by bis son Harsa Gupta who 
ia mentioned as a King on the seal cf the Lodhiā copper plate? of Mahäsiva 
Gupta-Balarjona, but unfortunately we know very little about him. Bálárjuna 
is, however, known to us from a number of records of his time, and according 
to bis Lodhiá grant, he ruled at least for a period of 57 years. His terri- 
tory was of considerable extent and he is known to have granted lends 
in Khad'rapadraka and  Vaidyapadraka located in the present Kalahandi 
district. His date may be assigned to the first half of the 8th. Century A. r. 
and the ruins of Sirpur in Raipur, of Ránipur-Jhariál in Balangirpatna and 
of penal in Kalahandi district, are believed to have preserved the glories 
of bis rule. 


The Somavamáis. 


Nothing is known for ceitain about the immediate successors of 
MoLäfiva Gupta Bälärjuna, who were ousted from the Sirpur region of Kosala 
by the rising power of the Nalas, and took shelter in the Sambalpur- 
Sonepur tracts. Several of their copper plates discovered £o far, reveal the 
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fact that they could within a few generations consolidate their power in 
these tracts, from which they steadily penetrated in to the coastal regions 
of Orissa and occupied the whole of it in course of time. This Orissa branch 
is generally given tho name Somavam‘i in order to avoid a confusion with 
the Pänduvanıiis of the Kosala branch, although many of the later records 
of the Kosnlan rulers refer to them as Chandrinvaya, Sasadharänavaya, 
Somavamsa ete. The earliest known ruler of the Somvamsi line is Mahäbhava 
Gupta Janamejaya, who was probably the son of Mahäsiva-gupta Balarjuna 
A Nirpur inscriptions refers to a son af Bälärjuna named Sivanandin, but 
nothing definito is known about him as yet. Mahábhava Gupta Janamejaya 
in his copper plate grants calls himself tho son of Siva Gupta who may be 
the same as Mahäsivagupta Bálárjuna, and so the rule of Janamejaya may 
be assigned to the second half of the Sth. Century A. D, 


wf 


Mahäbhava Gupta Janmejaya is known to have solidly organised the 
kingdom of the Somavaméis in We-tern Orissa, and his earlier copper plate 
grants issued from various ‘Victorious camps’, suggest that he was busily 
moving from place to place in his task of consolidation. He ruled at least for 
a period of thirty-four years and in 318५, regnal year he issued three of his 
charters from a place named Kataka?. This Kataka has been identified by 
Pt. Binayak Misra 3! and Dr. H. K. Mahatab?8 with Chaudhuár near modern 
Cuttack, on the north bank of the Mahänadi, and if this identification bs 
correct Janamejaya’s territories must have extended towards the coastal 
regions of Orissa at the later part of his reign, Evidently, tho growing 
strength of the Somavamsis came into clash with the declining power of the 
Bhaumakaras of Tosala, in which the litter appear to have received some 
roverses According to traditional belief Tenamaejaya performed a great 
sacrifice in the village Agrahäta in Cuttack District, where the local people 
point out oven today the place of the sacrifice. The Brahmesvara temple 
inscription reveals that Janmejaya occupied the Odra country after slaying 
its ruler in a hotly conte:ted battle. That the Somavamsis were regarding the 
Baud region—the famous Khiñjali —as Odra country, is clearly known from the 
Vinitapur charter of Mahäsivagupta Yajáti J, which reveals that a village 
named Silibhaiijapati, apparently founded by king Siläbhanja was situated in 
Odradesa. It appears that Janmejaya drove away the Bhuñjas from 
Khrüjuli Mandala and the Odra king who was killed by him with his ‘Kunta’ 
may be identified with Ranabhañja. After the occupation of this Khinjali 
Mandala the ambitions Janmejaya must have cast his longing eyes over 
Dakshina Tosala which resulted in his conteses with the imperial Bhaumakaras 
and his occupation of some territory in South Tosala round about Chauduar, 


Mahäbhavagupta Janamejaya was succceded by his eon Mahasivagupta 
Yajáti I, who laid out tho town of Yajátinagara (modern Jagati three miles 
to the west of Baud) on the bank of the Mahanadi, and made it his victorious 
capital The foundation of Yajátinagara, as well as his land grant in 
Gandhatapäti?® modern Gandharädi close to Jagati) clearly indicate that the 
Khiñjali Mandala of the Bhañjas had already been occupied by the 


29. Bhandarkar's List, p, 895 fr. 

30. Ep Ind. 111, pp. 345-50 

31. Pt. B. Misra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa p. 75. 
32. Mahatab: Hist. of Orissa p. 60 

33, J. R. A. S, B. Vol. XIII (1947) pp. 63 ff. 

34. Ep, Ind., III, pp. 351-56. 

85. I, H.Q. X XVIII, p. 227, 
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Somavamsis by that time. Yajäti T's hold upon the newly conquered portion 
of South Tosala is also known from one of his charters issued in the 9th 
regnal year in which he bestowed the villago Chandragráma (modern Chandgán 
in Cuttack district) in the Marada Vishaya of Daksina Tosala to a Brähmana 
named Samkhapäni, who hailed from Silabhañjapati of Odradesa?, It 
appears, however, that during the time of Yajáti I a reconciliation was 
achieved between the Bhaumakatas and the Somavamsis, and Yajati I 
Mahäsivagupta, who is now known to us by his second name Svabhavatuiiga, 
gave his daughter Prthvimabádevi in marriage to the Bhaumakara king 
Subhäkara (111) Kusumiliára (11), whose Tálcber plate has been dated in the 
Bhauma era 141. The unpublished Baud plate of Frthvimahädevi — 
Tribhuvanamahadevi (11: dated in the Bhauma, era 158 reveals that she was 
the daughter of Svabhavatufiga of Funar dynasty, the monarch of Kosala 
and that her mother was Nrttamahadevi, the daughter of Yasovrddhi. 


Yajati I Svabhavatunga ruled at-least for 28 years“? and before his 
death he was successful in defeating the Chaidyas of Dáhala, the Kalachuri 
territory which was rendered depopulated by him, After him his son 
Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta 11 succeeded to the throne, This ruler is known 
to us from his K«taka grant?? of the 3id regnal year, as well as, from the 
Kudopáli grant of a subordinate Chief Puñja of the Mathara family 
who issued it in the 13th regnal year of the King from Vämandä Dandapati, 
It appears from this that the Mátharas, who were once the ruling family of 
Kalinga, were continuing in Western Orissa as the Vassals of the Somavamsi 
rulers as late as the 10th Century a, D. 


After Bhimaratha Mahabhava Gupta his son Mahásiva Gupta II 
Dharmaratha who has been called the second Pra$uräma for his valour ascended 
the throne and when he died childless the Somavamsi kingdom passed to the 
hands of the colateral branch of tho dynasty. It muy be mentioned in this 
connection that Abhimanyu, the son of Vichitravira who was a younger son of 
Mahiblava Gupta Janmejaya, had at least two sons—Naghusha, and 
Chandihärä, of whom the elder one Nagbusha, being probably the adopted 
son of Dharmaratha succeeded him after his death. Naghusha Mahábhava 
Gupta JIT is sometimes identified with the Buddhist King Nagesa of Odivisä, 
who according to Taranath*! defeated one Káma-Chandra an unspecified ruler 
of the east, although the contemporaneity of Naghusha with Sri Harsha as 
maintained by this Làmà can not be upheld. 


The Brábmesvara temple inscription does not mention the name of 
Naghusha, but it states that after Dharmarathı the whole state suffered from 
chaos caused by many reb:llious chiefs and orders could not be restored as a 
great hero was then passing his days in foreign land. Dr, D. C. Sircar is right 
iu identifying this great hero with Chandihàra the younger brother of Naghusha, 
but his identification of the Bhätäs (rebel'ious ९81013) with the lieutenants of 


36. Ep. Ind,, Ibid. 

37, His Patna copper plate grant is dated in the 28th regzal year. J. A, S. B., 1905, Vol. I 
(New Series), PP. 19-23. 

38. O. H. R, J. Vol. I, No, 4, P, 293, 

39. Æp. Ind,, IIT, pp. : 55-69. 
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Rajendra Chola reems untenable. The Brahmesvara inscription does not 
indicate these chiefs as foreign invadora; Sri P. Acharya's translation of this 
portion (Line 6) of the inscription is subject to modifications. 


During the days of chaos Abhimanyu the bonafide father of Naghusha 
appeara to havo taken up the charge of the Government for some time, but 
he is not known to have played the role of a king‘? and the next ruler was his 
younger son Chandihàra, called Yajati II Mahasivagupta III. The Märafijmurä 
charter‘? of Yajäti II, issued in his 3rd regna! year reveals that the countries 
of Kalinga, Utkala and Kangoda, voluntarily chose him to be their raler. 
The clear implication of it is that, there was some serious internal trouble 
in the Trikalinga country before the accession of Yajáti as the remedy of which 
he was chosen King by the ministers of the State, The accession of Yajati II 
Mahasiva Gupta III may be ascribed to the middle of the 10th Century A. D. 
and it was probably the time when the Bhaumakara Power succumbed to the 
aggression of the Somavam:is, and Yajäti Il’s empiro must have been a Vast 
one extending from the Bay of Bengal in the east to Sambalpur in the West, 
and from Dandabhukti in the north to Cañjám in the south. During the early 
years of his reign Yajàti was busy in foreign wars and the Marafijmura charter 
reveals that, he could within three years subdue Kalinga, Kangoda, Utkala 
and Kosala and fought with the countries of Karnàta in the South, Radha 
and Gauda in the north, and Lata and Gurjara in the West. All these 
conquests, if based on facts, are no doubt very great achievements for Yajati IT, 
who appears to have revived the imperia! traditions of Orissa after Kháravela, 


Yajati is also known as a great champion of Brahmanism in Orissa and 
tradition credits him with the performanoe of a ten-horse sacrifice at Viraja 
after which the place was known as Vajñíapura of Yajapura. He is also said 
to have built a temple for Jigannath and another for tbe Goddess Vimalà at 
Puri, and the construction of the famous temple of Lingaraja at Bhubinesvara 
was undertaken by him, which was probably completed during the time of his 
son and successor Udyota Kes wi Mahabhava Gupta. 


Udyota Mahäbhavagupta IV, also called Udyota KeSari, was a very 
powerful ruler of the Somavamé¢i house and he is krown to us from his 
Bálijhari** and Kesarkeli?? charters, as well as from a number of stone 
inscriptions of his time found at Bhuvanesvara and Khandagiri. The Brahmeé- 
vara temple inscription dated in his eighteenth regnal year reveals that he def :ate 1 
the forces of Dähala, Odra aud Gauda, as it were, in child’s play, with the help 
of veteran warriors and elephant corps. The pàlas of Bengal and the Kalachuris 
of Jubbalpur region must have been his adversaries, who were defeated by him, 
The expression “Bä'a Kridibhireva”” seems to indicate that Udyotakes iri 
fought these battles during his early youth when his father Yajati I was ruling, 
and it reads like a o rroboration of his father’s claim of subduing Gauda, 
Karnata and Lata, which need not be regarded as embellished with false 
vanity. 


Mahäbhava Gupta Udyota Keéari completed the construction of the 
Lingarája temple at Bhubanesvara, which was.probably his capital and he*is on 


42. He is not given a regal title in any of the inscriptions of the Somavamsis. 
43. J.B,O.R S , IL, pp. 52-55, 

८. 44. J. B. ०. R.S., XVIL, pp. 1-24, 
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that account identified with Lnlatendu Kesari who fs regarded by tradition as 
the builder of this temple. A cave of the Khandsgiri near Bhubanesgvara which 
beara an inscription of Udyota Kesari, is known as the “Lsláfendu 
Kesari Gumphá”, thus lending suport to this indentification. Another rook 
inscription*? of the time of Udyota Kesari, incised in the ‘Nava Muni’ oave of 
K handagiri, reveals that in that 1500 regnal year of this monarch a Jaina 
devctee named Subha Chandra, who was a disciple of the famous Acharya Kula 
Chandra, came on pilgrimage to that sacred place. The insoripition indioates 
that Udyotakesari had great respect for Jainism which continued to flourieh in 
Khandagiri region under his liberal care. He is, however, known to us as a great 
champion of Saivism in Orissa and it was during his time that many Siva 
temples were constructed at Bhuvaneswara including the famous Lingarája 
E the magnificent Brahmesvara, the latter being built by the queen mother 
olävati, 


Udyota Kesari appears to be very considerate towards his relatives, 
and we know from the copper plate grant of Kumara Somesvaradeva® a soion 
of bis dynasty who ruled from Suvarnapura in the late 10th Century A. D, 
that he gave away the Western portion of his empire to the descendants of 
Abhinyu and was himself content with his rule over the coastal territories of 
Kalinga, Kangoda and Utkala, Thus after Udyota Kesari the Somavams! 
house split up into two branches, the Kosal branch rul'ng over the Western 
Hilly countries, while the main line, generally known as the Utkala branch 
continued to rule over the coastal :egions of Orissa. 


King Indra Ratla of the Kosala branch, who was probably a successor 
of Kumara Somesvara, sustained a defeat at the hands of Bhoja, the Páramára 
Kivg of Dhara early in the llth. century“. It was during his rule that the 
great conqueror Kajendra Chola (1016—43 A. D.) invaded the territories of 
Odravishaya and Kosalanädu some times in 1023 A.D. and King Indrarath 
was killed in the battle at his head quartes Yajátinagara while offering gallant 
resistence against the generals of the Chola emperor*, 


With the death of Indraratha, the Somavamsi rule over Sambalpur- 
Sonepur region disappeared and was supplanted by the rule of these Chola 
dynasty, Cynchroneous with the foundation of the Chola rule in eastern part of 
Kosala, a branch of the Kalachuris of Dàhala established itself in Western 
Kosela with Tummána as its capital. The leader of this new Kalachuri 
branch was Kalinga rája, whose great grand son Prthrideva claims himself 
as the lord of entire Kosala in this Amod grant dated in 1079 &, 0.४, Bat 
the Sonepur region was not conquerred by the Kalachuris till the begining 
of the 12th Century 4. D. A Ratnapur inscription 5? dated in 1114 reveals 
that the Kalachuri king Jajalla defeated and captured a king named Somesvara 


46. Hp. Ind,, XIII, p. 166. 

47, lbid. pp. 166-66, 
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who may be identified with Somesvara II the last known Chola ruler of 
Sonepur,5? also known as king Bhujavala of Suvarnapura.™ 


Alibough the Somavamsis of Kosala branch ceased to rule after 
1023 A. D., the Utkal branch continued for about a Century more, til it was 
ousted by Chcdagafiga Deva in the first quarter of the 12th Century A. D. 
Unfortunately no reliable evidences are available about this branch of rulers 
to build the histcry of the later Somavaméis, and Madalapáñji, the Jagannath 
temple chronicle, which is the only source of information appears quite 
unsatisfactory and sometimes unconvincing. Several scattered evidences, 
however, indicate tbat the rule of the later Kesaris was far from being peaceful 
and they were the easy prey to the predatory raids of the Kalachuris from 
Mahäkosale in the West, the Palas from Bengal in the north and the 
Gañgas of Kalinga in the South. Itis known from the  Gobarwà platesi5 
of Krsnadeva that the Kalachuri Chedi King Gañgeyadeva (who died in 1041 
A. D. ) ‘‘conquerred as far as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the king of 
Añga.” The hero cf this invasion was Gängeyadeva’s brother Kamalaraja, 
who according to the evidence ot the Amod plates of Prthvideva, ‘‘having 
churned the King of Utkala with emaciated war, made over, the Goddess of 
victory to Lis over lord Gáñgayadeva”. Dr. D. C, Sircar finds {vut a later 
member of the Fomavamsis in a votive inscription in the Lingarája temple of 
Bbubanesvara, whom be calls Viravara Kesari, the daughter's son of the Gañga 
king k ajaraja 1 (1070-78 a, 0.) V. lt is, however, known for certain that this 
so called Viravara Kesari is Vira NarakeSari identified with the famous Gañga 
King Narasimhadeva I, grand son of Rajraja III (1198-1211 a. p,5% Ganapati 
of this Lingarája temple inscription is no other than the Kákatiya king 


em of Warañgal, who was defeated by Narasimbadeva I about 
240 A. D. 


Sandyhäkra Nandi in his “Rama Charita” mentions a Kesari ruler of 
Utkala named Katnakesari who was routed in the battle by Jayasimha of 
Dandabhukti, a teudatory of Ramapala, assigned to the last quarter of the 
11th Century A.D. The victor is said to have bestowed the Utkala country 
on one *Bhavabhüshana Santati” who has been identified by some scholars 
with Ananta Varma Chcdagañga, a scion of the Gañga dynasty of Kalinga. 
Uncritical reliance should not, however, be placed on the statement of a 
Court poet, who is prone to exaggerate the olaims of his master. According 
to Mädalä Pañji the last ruler of the Somavaméis in Utkala was Suvarna 
Kesari who was completely defeated by Chodagañgadeva sometimes before 
1113 4 D., after which Utkala passed to the hands of the Gañgas. 
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DATE OF VAIJALIA DEVA, AUTHOR OF 
PRABODHA CHANDRIKA 


By Sri K, N. Mahapatra' B. A. (Hons) D, Ed, 


Prabodha Chandrika, a work on Sanskrit grammar by Vaijala Deva, 
a ruler of the kingdom of Patna was till recently very popular in Orissa, and 
was also known in other parts of India. So an attempt has been made in 
this paper to fix the date and ascertain the domicile of its author, with the 
materials that have been available. 


This work was perhaps first noticed by H. P. Shastri who wrote in 
his report as follows: 


‘Vaijala Bhupati was a Chauhan Zamindar of four parganas in the 
district of Patna in the first half of the 1700 century. He employed a 
Pandita named Jagamohan to prepare a topographical account of India 
entitled Desävali-vivrti, six volumes of which are to be found in the Sanskrit 
College Library, Calcutta. He wrote a short treatise on Grammar entitled 
Prabodha Chandrika, which has been collected in these years In another 
article entitled ‘Gazetteor Literature in Sanskrit’? the same scholar quoted a 
verse from which it is known that this Vaijala Deva, died in Saka year 1572, 
and Kaliyuga years 4760 or 1650 a. D. Elsewhere? he has discussed the 
geneology of this Vaijala Deva as given by his court-poet Jagamohana, 
which will be examined latter. His final conclusion about Vaijala Deva, 
the author of Prabodha Chandrika has been embodied in the preface of the 
Doscriptive Catalogue of the Vyäkarana manuscripts, which is quoted below 
for ready reference and careful examination. ‘‘During the reigns of Jehángir 
avd Shah Jahào, there was a Chauhan Raja at Patna, whose name was 
Vijjala or Vaijala, and he had four parganas as his Jaigir. Following the 
example of Vidyäpati and of Vijjala’s ancestor Vikramaditya, he got one of 
his pandits Jagamohan to write a Sanskrit Gazetteer of Eastern India. 
entitled Desävali-vivrti. He had a son named Hirädhara. For the education 
of Hiridbar in Sanskrit, he wrote a short grammar, entitled Prabodha 


1, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1906-1911, p. 6, 

2. The J. B.O, R.S., Vol, IV, A p . 14 

3, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripta in the A, 8. Bengal, Vol, IV, History and 
Geography, 41.42. 
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Chandrika throughout in anustup metre. His object was to preach the 
glory of Rama, It has the following sections :— 


Vibhakti-chandrika, Tyádi-, Käraka-, Samäsa-,  Taddhita, aad 
Sandhi-*", 


nm 


With due respect to this late-lamented learned scholar it oan now 
be said that his conclusion regarding the date and domicile of Vaijala Deva, 
author of P. C. * is untenable in view resent fiadings detail below, 


For the purpose of this article, the following have been critically 
examined. 


(a) The palm-leaf manuscript containing upto the 7th Prakarana of 
P, C. preserved in the Orissa State Museum. 


(b) & (c) The palm-leaf manuscript containing the complete text of 
the P. C. preserved in tho Orissa State Masoum. ‘The same manuscript also 
contains upto the 4th Prakarana elsewhere. 


(d) Copy of P. C, col'ccted by late P. C, Ratha from the Mahakosala 
Historica! Research Society in 1042. 


(e) Copy of P. C. collected by late P. C, Rath from the Tanjore 
Maharaja Serfogi'a Saraswathi Mahal library in 1943, 


(f) Copy of P. C. collectod by me as the Archacologist, Ex-State of 
Kalahandi, from Rani Sabeba, Thuamul in 1944, 


(g) Copy of P, C. printed and published by late Pandita Govinda 
Retha in Oriya script. 


The first two verses of P. C. which give some information about ita 


author, are found in all tho seven copies referred to above. They are as 
follows : 


हरिहर-गुर्‌ भक्‍त: स्वलोकान्‌ रक्तः 
त्रिभुवन-गतकीत्तिः कान्ति-कन्दर्प-म्‌ त्त: । 
रण-रिपुगणकालो घेंजलक्षोणिपालो 


जयति जगतिदाता सर्वकर्मावधाता 
( Verse } ) 


घन्द्राबती वदनचन्द्र- चकोर धीरः 
श्रीविक्रमाकंतनयो नयतन्त्रवेत्ता 
चौहानबंश तिलको पटनाधिनाथो 


राजा पर जयति बेजलदेबो नामा 
( Verse 2 ) 


4. उठाव, Vcl. VJ, Vyakarana Manuscripte, 1931, Preface, p, CXIII 
* Pıabodha Chandrika is hereafter abbreviated as P, O, 
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It is stated in the above two verses that Vaijala Deva was a devotee 
of both Hara (Siva) and Hari (Vishnu) as well as hia preceptor. He was ve y 
powerful, beautiful, munificent and well versed in Naya and Taatra. He was 
a famous ruler of the Chauhän family of the Patna kingdom, and the corsort 
of Chandrävati and the son of Vikramärka or Vikramaditya: 


Late Mr. Shastri arrived at this wrong conclusion by iien tifying the 
kingdom of Patna ruled over by Vaijala Deva which existed in the Sin balpur 
region of Orissa, with a Jaigir in the district of Patna in the State of Bihar. 
But the exact location of the kingdom of Patna has been desori bed in the 
first chapter of P. C. called विभक्ति चन्द्रिका which is quoted belo . 


दिग्‌देश कालयोगेच ग्रामात्‌ qd स्थितिर्मम 
उत्कलात्‌ पश्चिम FA पटना राज्यमभ्भुतं 1 


This verse is found in all the seven co yes of p. o. refered to above. In 
five copies the word “उज्ज्वल! is substituted fo: TZAT’ but it does not affect 
the sense of the verse in any way it is ear from the verse that the 
kingdom of Patna, of which Vaijala Deva was tho ruler, lay to the 
west of Utkala or Orissa, Had he bien a Jaigirdar of tbe District of Patna 
in the State of Bibara, he would never have located Patua to the west of 
Utkala or Orissa az found in the Text. This kingdom of Patna was so named 
after its capital Patna (present Patnagarh) where a lot of remains of the early 
period wero first noticed by Mr. Beglar in 1575-765, most of which are still to 
be found there. The name of “Patna' is found in an Oriya inscription 
belonging to the 13th century, discovered in the Patnagarb, but this is not 
yet published. The term 'qIZWITTTX is found in the Narasimhanátha stone 
inscription of Vaijala Deva, which has been edited and published by Pandit 
Vicayaka Misra’. Thus it can be said with certainty that Vaijala Deva, 
author of P. C. was a ruler of the Fatna kiogdom in Orissa, and was quite 
different from his namesake, who was a Jagirdar in the Patna Distriot of 
Bihar, aud the patron of Pandita Jagamohana, the author of Desdvali-vivyti, 


This conclusion is strenghened by the examination of the genealogies 
of both the Vaijalas. The author of Prabobdha-Chandriká was the son of 
Vikramárka or Vikramaditya and the father of Birádhara, for whom thie 
jrammatical work was composed : 


चिन्तयन्ष ति निर्यात; क्रीडन्तं श्रीहीराधरं 
श्रीमान्‌ बेजलभूपालो faster सुतमब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


5. A ch. Surzey of India, Vol: XIII, pp- 126-128 
6, I, H., Vol, XII, p, 486 
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But the genealogy of Vuijala Deva, a Jaigirdar of Patna in Bihar as 
given by bis court poet Jagamohana is quite differnt from that given in the P. C. 
as shown below : 


Vikramaditya (who settled in Tirhoot) 
| 
Näthasena alias Parásava 


Vaijala, author of a Prakriyà Vyákarana and settled at 
Pattana. In his family was born Vanavari in the 
Kalijuga year 4500 or 1400 a. D. 


Vanavari 
| 
Bhudala 
| 
Ratula 


Vaijala (Patron of Jagamohana)’ 


A glance at the above genealogy shows there were two Vaijalas in this 
family, but none of them was the son of Vikramaditya. There was of course 
one Vikramaditya. But he was the grand father of the first Vaijala, who wrote 
one Prakrivä Vyäkarna and the remote forefather of the second Vaijala, the 
patron of Jagamohan. But, there is no Hiradbara in the above genealogy for 
whom the grammar was written. 


Vaijala, the ruler of the Patna kingdom and author of P.C. was 
followed by a long line of kings, who ruled in the States of Fatos, Sonepur, 
Sambalpur, Khariar till their occupation by the British in the middle of the 
14th century, whereas nothing is known about the successors of the Jaigirdar 
Vaijala, whose death was followed by chaos and disorder, for which Desävali- 
vivrti, compiled under his patronage remained incomplete. So Vaijala, the 
author of P. C, was not indentical with the Jaigirdar Vaijala. 


It may further be noted that the exact year of death of Vaijala, the 
Jaigirdar, is recorded by his court pandita Jagamohana, to beSaka year 1572 
or 1650 a. D. But Vaijala, the ruler of the Patna kingdom, and author of 
P. C. lived at least a century before, as will be shown below. For the reasons 
stated above, Vaijala, a Jaigirdar of Patna, cannot be taken as the author of 
Prabcdha Chandrika, as he had no son named Hirädhara, and his courtpoet 
does not say anything about the composition of a grammar by him. Of course 
one of his forefathers named Vaijala composed a grammar named Prakriya 
Vyakaraua, but it was quite different from P. C, Thus, Vaijala Deva, author of 
P. C. was a king of the Patns kingdom in Orissa for whose son Hirádhara, this 
work was composed. 


7, Sastri-Desoriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manusoripte, Vol, IV, pp, 41-42 
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Date of Vaijala Deva: 


Pandit L. P. Pandeya Sharma in his paper named “The Chauhan king 
Baijala II of Patna State’ published in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
sixth All-India Oriental Conference has correctly indentifled him with the 
author of P. C. But he has assigned Baijala Il to the last quarter of the 
14th century, by taking him to be contemporary of Vira Singh Haihaya of 
Ratnapur. On this point he writes as follows :— 


It is stated inthe Hindi History of Ratnapur in (Mss) that the 
Haihaya Prince Virasingha Deva married the daughter of the Chauhan king 
of Patna. This Chauhan king is, to all probability, the author of Prabodha 
Chandriká-Raja Vaijla Deva II. Virasingh the Haihaya prince, as given in the 
history bcok referred to above, ruled from Vikrama Samvat 1428 to 1404.9" 


Virasingh might have ruled from V. S. 1428 1:64 or 1371 to 
1407 a. n. but this date for Vaijala JI is earlier by at least one century as 
will be shown hereafter. In the same paper, Sri Pandeya has quoted a verse 
from P. C. as given below, for fixing its date. 


दधीचि र्दानबीरोईभूत्‌ दयाबीर: fafada 
हम्मीरो यूद्धबीरो(भूत निदशंनममी त्रयः ॥ 


He takes this ‘Hammira’ of the above verse as no other than the famous 
king of Ranathambhor who was a great hero a-d writes thus *Hammira's death 
took place about Hiziri era 760 (1301 a.D.) or Vikrama Samvat 1358. The 
mention of ‘हम्मीर’ goes to show that the poem was composed sometime 
after 1301 a. D. 


But the word “हम्मीर' is found only in the copies of two manusoripts, 
(d) and (e), whereas in the texts of five others namely (a), (b”, (0), (f) & (g) the 
word हनुमान is found in place of Ham mira, The use of the word ‘Hanuman’ 
a great Epio hero, instead of Hammira’ fits in well with the two other names 
of the verse, e. g. Sivi and Dadhichi, who also belong to the age of Epics. 
So nothing definite can be said regarding the date of this work on the strength 
of this doubtful intenal evidence. 


The same scholar in his paper named ‘Chauhan Maharajas of Patna 
State (Mahakosala)’ has given the list of kings of this royal family, as found in 
‘K ofalananda Mahäkävya’ in Sanskrit by poet Gangädhara Misra of Sambalpur 
and also in an old Hindi Kavya  Jayachandrikà by Prablad Dube of 
Sarangarh?. The two lists are as follows. 


Jayachandrika list Kosalänanda list, 
1, Ramai. 1. Ramai or Rama Deva 
2. Mahálinga 2. Mahalinga Deva 


3. Bajjala Deva I 
4. Bhojaráj Deva 


77$. Proceedings and Tre 


e 


Baijala Deva I 
. Vastarája Deva 


Pa 


1930, p. 48. 
9, 1,H.Q., Vol, VIII, 1932, pp. 0 18.62 3, 
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6, Vikrama Deva 5. Bhojarája Deva 
|, Pratäpamulla Deva 6. Viramalla Deva 
7, Bhüpala Deva 7, Pratápamalla Deva 
8, Vikramajit Deva 0. Bhüpäla Deva 
". Baijala Deva lI 9. Vikramaditya Deva 
10. Hiradhura Deva 10. Baijala Deva II 
11. Hiradhara Deva 
li. Rama Deva 12. Balaram Deva | | 
alias Narasingh Deva 12. Narasingh 13, Balaram 
Deva Deva, 


In this paper Sri Pandeya has identiñed Vaijala Deva, whose stone 
inscription is found in the Narasimanáth Temple of Sambalpur district with 
Vaijala Deva, suthor of P. C. by taking Vachachharája of the record as 
identical with Vikramaditya of the 1150, He writes on this point. “If 
Bairäjadevaräja (as De. Bhandarkar deciphers it and which Mr. Beglar reads 
as Bachha Rijn) stands for Vikramaditya, then it is certain that Baijal Deva 
of the inscription is no other than Baijal Deva IT of the list, and he must 
have been reigning about Vikrama Samvat 1470 or 1413 a. D, 1° 


But this conclusion of Sri Pandeya regarding the identification of 
Vaijala Deva of the inscription is wrong. The word वच्छराजदेव suggested by 
Mr. Beglar is quite cle.r in the facsimile of the Narasinıhanäth stone inscription 
edited by Pandit Vinayak Misra. ‘lhe word cannot be read as ‘Bairdjadeva- 
raja,’ which Sri Pandeya has accepted for identifying him with Vikramaditya. 
So from the correct reading of the line of the record, given by Pandit Misra, 
which is पाटणानगर स्तिति बच्छराजदेव राजाडूर पुत्र श्री बेजाल देव it oan be 
concluded without any fear of contradiction that Sri Vaijala Deva, son of 
Vachharäja Deva, of the inscription was different from Vaijala Deva, son of 
Vikramaditya Deva, who wrote P. C. So Vaijala of the record can be taken 
as the first king of both the lists given above, Vaijala author of P. C, was 
undoubtedly the second king of that name of both the lists, where the name 


of his father and son are correctly found to be Vikramaditya and Hiradbara 
respeatively. 


It may be noted in this connection that the name of Bachchharaja is 
not found in 'Jayachandrikà' which was composed in V. S, 1838 or 1781 A. D., 
whereas the name of one Vatsarája is found in the list given in the 
‘Kosalananda’ which was written in Kaliyuga year 4716 or 1616 a.D. So 
Kosalànanda which was written 165 years before Jayachandrika may be taken 
as more reliable, But in the Kosalànanda list, Vatsarája is shown as the son of 
Vaijala, instead ot his father, which was a mistake of the author, who wrote 
some 200 years after Vaijala I. Thus Vaijala of the inscription may be 
identified with Vaijala I of both the lists. 


10. Ibid p 622. 


ll. I. H.Q, Vol XII, 1936 ; Facsimile enclosed after p. 486 Bri’ omitted by Pt, Mima 
appeers in the facsimile, 
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The date of Vaijala II, author of P. C. can be fixed tentatively with the 
help of the Vaijala L of the Narasimhanäth tample insoription. This record 
is not dated in any era. But the date of this record ascertained by ^ Sri 
Pandeya to be 17th March, 1413 a. 9. by working out the details of “विका रि नाम 
सम्बस्चरे चेत्र पोणेमी शक्रबारे हस्तानक्षत्रे डार in the record is found to be perfestly 
correct 13 The year was Vikárin according to northern cycle which is ia vogue 
in Orissa. It was also Friday and full moon day (:93) of the lunar mouth 
Chaitra with Hasta nakshatra (13.92). As there is complete agreement on 
all points the date 17. 3-1413, Friday, arrived at by astronomical oaloulation 
can be taken as correct. 


In consideration of the language and paleography of this record it may 
safely be placed in the lst quarter of the 15th century a.p. This form of 
Oriya language is found in tho inscriptions of the later Imperial Gañga kings of 
Orissa beginning from Narasimha IL (1278 1307 A. D. The somewhat roundish- 
top of tho Oriya scripts found in this record is also noticed in the Kapali matha 
inscription of Gajapati  Kapile$wara Deva edited by Dr. K. C. 
Panigrahi, M. A.?3. 


According to Kosalänanda the intervening period between Vaijala I and 
Vaijala II was covered by the reigns of six kings. If Vatsaraja is omitted as he 
was the really the father of Vaijala 1 as pointed out before, there remain five 
kings for whom a century may be allotted. So, Vaijala II, author of P. C. 
may be placed in 1520 or in the first quarter of the L6th century. 


The date of Veijala II may be calculated with the help of another 
event described in the Kosalánanda which states that Balaräna Deva, the first 
ruler of Sambalpur and grand son of Vaijala 11, helped one Kamachandra Deva 
of Utkala to gain power at the time of the first Muslim conquest of Urissa. 
This Ramachandra was undoubtedly Kamacbaodra I of the Bhoi dynasty 
(1563-1603 a. D.), who appeared in the political arena, at the time of its first 
Muslim invasion in 1568 a. D, 


As Balarama was we!l established on the Sambalpur throne by 1563 
A. D. his reign may be assigned to 1560-1530 4. p. and his grand father Vaijala 
may be placed before 153) 4. D. On the strength of the facts stated above, Varjala 
II author of P. C. may tentatively be placcd in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 


Prabodha Chandrika. A Räma-Vyäkarana. 


There are some grammatical works in Sanskrit which are sectarian in 
character. The earliest of them is Mugdhabodha, by famous Bopadeva of the 
lth century who gave a sectarian tura to his work by taking all examples from 
the names of Vishnu aud Siva, in whose identity he believed, This example set 
by Bopadeva was followed by Vaijala Deva, who gave most of the examples in 
E, C. in the name of Rama, being a fervent devotee of god Ramachandra as is 


12, Swamikannu Pillai, ‘An Indian Eiphemeris Vol, V, p. 28, 
13, 6, H, R, क, Vol, I, No. 2, P. 106, 
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indicated by the firat few verses of the first Chapter. This work was intended 
by its author to be a Rama-Vydkarans as will be indicated by the two verses 
quoted below. 


ससाराष्मोधितरणं राम नामानुकीत्तँनं 
राम नामान्विता तस्मात प्रक्रिया क्रियते मया । 
x x x x (Verse 9 of Ist Chapter) 


‘sare चन्द्रिका? नाम रामनाम समाश्रिता 


अज्ञान तिमिर-ध्वंसकारिणी चित्त हारिणी। 
(Verse 35 of IstChapter) 


Vitthalàchárya, who wrote a commentary on Prakriyä Kaumudi refers 
to one Rima-Vyikarans, as noted by Sri Chintaharana  Chakravarti. 
“Sectarian grammars also seem to have been known even when Jiva wrote as 
Vitthalichirya (lst half of the 16th century) in his commentary on Prakriyä- 
Kaumudi is said to have often referred toa Räma.Vyäkarana, which from its 
name seems to have been rectarian.!*” 


The Rama Vyakarana referred to by Vitthalächärya might be P.C. of 
Vaijala Deva, which was written in the Ist quarter of the 16th century as 
proved before and had circulation throughout India. 


There was of course another Räma-Vyäkarana, named Bhavasimha 
Prakriyà, written by Bhatta Vinayaka, for the education of Bhävasimha the 
eldest son of Medinirat, the object of which was the glorification of Ráma 15 If 
this Medinirat is taken to be identical with the famous Rajput chief Medini 
Rai or Medini Rao of Chanderi, who was defeated by Babur in 1528 a. D. the 
date of this grammar may tentatively placed sometime after that date, At the 
present state of our knowledge, it cannot be defivitely said to which Rama 
Vyäkarena Vitthalächärya has referred to in his Prakriyá praeada. But P. C, 
which had larger circulation than the Bhávasimba Prakiyà had greater 
probability of being alluded to by Vitthala. 


This work was once very popular among Sanskrit scholars of Orissa and 
known by the name of Vaijala Karika or Vaijala Kavya and the manuscripts of 
this work are discovered through out Orissa. It had also circulation outside 
Oriesa as is testified to by the discovery of the manuscripts of P. C. noticed in 
different catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts noted below,!* 


1. Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the collection of the 
रा of Bengal, Vol, VI, Vyakarana Manuscripts Nos, 4570 to 4572 
and 4672 A, 


2. Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss in the C. P. and Berar, 
Nos, 3103-3105. 


14. Annals af the B.O R.I., Poone, Vol X, p. 124. 


15, Shastri, Dee. Cat. of Sans. Meo, Vol. VI akarana Manuecripte preface, p. OX IV 
10, The catalogues from No, B to 8 are found in Des, Oat, of Sans Meo F rt 
grammar by R, L, Mitra Appendix, p, XX XT. i l dada 
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3. Buhler, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (found in Guzrat), 
Vol. III, No. €9. 


Keilhorn, C. P. Catalogue, No. 41. 

Aufrecht, Catalogue Codicum Sanskrilicorum No. 370. 

Benares Sanskrit College Catalogue No. 16. 

North-western Provinces Catalo ¡ue Pt. I, 42. 

Curalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts found in Oudh, Pt. TV. No, 8. 


aan» 


This grammatical Kavya, which was very popular throughout India, 
and had wide c'rculation in Orissa and Bengal, deserves publication in an 
aunthentic manner in the Devanagari script, for the proper assessment of: ts 
value and importance. 


4H.R.J 


THE PARVATI TEMPLE INSCRIPTION AT BHUBANESWAR 
By Sri B, V. Nath 


The inscription, which was not previously noticed by any scholar, 
is engraved on a stone set in the plinth quite close to the entrance fiom the 
south side of the Jagamobana of the Párvati temple in the compound of 
Lingaraj templo at Bhubaneswar. Jt was discovered by the writer in tho 
month of July 1951 nt the time of examiniog the various aspects of the temple. 
The text given below is prepared from the improssion of the inscription 
taken by the writer. 


The writing contains two lines and occupies a space about 34" long and 
44” broad on the stone, Tho first Jine of the inscription is in perfect condition 
whereas tome letters at the beginning of the second linc are damaged. Some 
letters also in tho middle have been rendered indistinct due to a cack on 
the stone. However, the text gives the purpose of the donor. ‘Ihe language 
is Sanskrit prose mixed with Oriya. 


The characters used in the inscription seem to belong to the later part 
of the 13th century A. D. as the alphahets are quite similar in shape and 
form to those used in Cbandràdevi's inscription of the Ananta Vasudeva temple 
built at Bhubaneswar in 1278 4, 9.1 Further, the inscription revesls that 
letters like palatal $, na, tra, ka and dha had already assumed the proto-Oriya 
forms, 


The inscription does not contain any known era but it mentione the 
regnal year of a king named Sri Bhanu Deva. This Bhanu Deva can be 
identified with Bhanu Deva I of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa who ruled from 
1264-1279 4. D. ' The date of the record, being the 13th regnal year or ll 
years of actual reign of Bhanu Deva, thus falls in the year 1274 4. D. according 
to the system of calculation of the regnal years. The object of the record 
is that one Bhima Bahika gave daily two earthen pots filled up with cakes 
u is daily offering to the Gcddess Uma under the charge of Yasodhara 

81181 8118 


H R,J. Vol. 1, No. 4, p, 283 
A. S. B., 1903, p, 100 ° ° 
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The inscription reveals three names viz, Bhanu Deva, the king of Orissa, 
Yasodbara Maharani, tbe officer in charge of the temple, and Bhima Babika, 
the donor. The Goddess referred to is Umädevi. Short notes on each 
of these names are given below. 


Bhanudeva I. 


He is also known as Vira Bhanudeva J. He was the 12th king in the 
Ganga dynasty who ruled Orissa frorn 1261-1279 a. n. He is known to us 
mainly from the inscriptions found in Sri Kurmam,? Simackalam‘, end the 
Ananta Vasudeva‘ temples. No other inscription of this king has yet keen 
found in Puri district of Orissa. 


Yasodhara Mähäranä. 


The man seems to be the Supervisor or Officer in charge of the temple 
at the time of incising the inscription. Had it not been the case, the cakes 
might not have been given in his charge for daily offering to the goddess Uma. 
Doubts arise as to the status of the man. Our inscription gives bis title 
‘Maharanasya’. He can be taken as a Mahäränaka if we assume that the 
scribe has Jeft the letter “Ka* by mistake to insert in between the letters 
‘na’ and ‘sya’, Though the assumption appears quite plausible, it can be 
said that the title Maharänaka is not found in any of the inscriptions of Ganga 
rulers so far discovered in Puri district. Hence Yasodhara carnot be taken as 
a Mahäränaka in absence of any evidence from epigraphical sources. Let us 
examire the word more carefully. Mahäranäsyädhikare is a compound werd, 
When it is broken up, we get Malárinseya-adbikare, Here Maharana, gives 
Mabaranasya in its 6th case singular number. As the scribe bas put the sign 
of Visarga after most of the words in the text and ss the inscription is sanskrit 
mixed with Oriya, it seems that the ecribe bas not followsd strictly the principles 
of grammar. Therefore he has added ‘sya’ as suffix to the actual Mähäranä. 
In Bhubaneswar, the people belonging to sculptor castes use the title 
Maharana. Possibly, Yosodhara was a man of the sculptor caste who remained 
as the supervisor of Parvati temple in the year 1274 a. D. 


Bhima Bahika, 


The inscription furnishes the name ‘Bhima Babikena’, Balika is a 
variant form ofthe word Bähaka who carries some load. Among the 
employees of the Lingaraj temple, come persons are still called ‘Bdhaka’ as 
they carry the God in palanquin on ceremonial cccasions. So Bhima 
may be taken as the man whose duty was likely to carry the God on festivals 
and religious functions. 


3. S. I. Inscription, Vol, V, Nos. 1233, 1235, 1286, 1251, 1252 
4, do Vol. VI, Nos. 712, 719, 720; 845, 1213, 
5. O.R,H.J, Vol, I, No, p, 283 
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Besides the above three names, we get from the inscription the name 
of the Goddess to whom the offering was arranged to be made daily through 
Yasodhar Mahäranä. The name is Umadevi whioh was very likely the name 
of the present deity ‘Annapurnã’ in the Parvati temple. The qucstion arises 
whether the present Goddess is the same Uma on iconographic grounds? 
The examination of the image has revealed a quite different one. Let us see 
wh..t are the descriptions of the Goddezs Uma, Annapurna ard Bhubaneswari 
aco. rding to their respective ‘dhyanas’. While dealing with the 8817110 
goddesses of Hindu pantheon, H. Krishna Sastri describes Saubhägya 
Bhul.aneswary’ as of ‘red huc’, a jeweiled crown, a smiling face, and heaving 
breasts, who holds a pot of gems in one band, and red lotus in the other and 
who places her right foot on a treasure of gems?. He also describes. 
Annapurna as ‘‘of two or four arms who in the former case holds gracefully in 
ore hand a jewelled vessel containing food and in the other a spoon to 
distribute the same (among her devotees) or in the latter, hclds the noose and 
the hook in two hands and shows the proteoting and been giving postures in 
the others.  N. K. Beattasali says that the goddess Uma holds in her four 
bands Lotus, Rosary, Mirror and Water-pot. He also further says that the 
Goddess, that has rosary, Siva-linga, image of Ganesa and a water pot in her 
hands and is placed between two pyres of fire is called Parvati. 


The above descriptions show the different distinguishing attributes of 
Bhuvaneswari, Annapurna and Uma. ‘The inscription from the Parvati temple 
names the deity enshrined in the said temple as Uma. Hence on the strength 
of t! is recorded evidence of 13th century, it can be said that the original deity 
in the temple was Umädevi and not Annapuind, But tho present deity in 
the Parvati temple has two hands only. In her right hand she holds a lotus 
and in her left hand a pot of gems. She places her right foot on a flower 
vase, from which flowers come out witn stems. Shehas heaving breasts. One 
lion ie flanked in her right side. ‘The above descriptions shows that she is 
not Uma, but very likely Saubhagya Bhubaneswari according to the cescription 


by Krishna Sastri. 


One question strikes us as to the whereabout ofthe real image of 
Umádevi. In this connection my bumble suggestion is that, perhaps during 
the time of Muslim invasion, the real image of Umädevi was destroyed 
and in her place a new one had been substituted. For this reason, 
we see a different image in the lärvati temple and the name of the 
deity has been known as Parvati or Annapurna by the local people. 


The historical importance of the inscription is also great. It stands 
as a piece of evidence to show the existence of Parvati temple in the compour.d 
of Lingaraj temple in 1274 4. p. When and by whom the temple was 
corstructed is not easy to answer in the present state of our knowledge. From the 
magnificent workmanship and over decoration on the temple, it may be 
presumed that the temple was most likely constructed during the Ganga 


period, 


jj Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 218, 
Iconogr hy of Brahmenical Sculptures in Dacoa Museum, p. 200, 
ibid, p, 109. j 2i 
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The Inscription runs as follows :— 


Ist Line: स्वस्ति, श्री भाणुदेवस्य प्रवद्धेमान बिजयराज्यः त्रयोदशाङ्कुः 
भिलिख्यमाने: श्री उमादेव्याः 


2nd Line : «faz श्राटिका ga यशोधरमहाराणस्याधिकारेः भीम 
बाहिकेण दिवा (x ?) 


Translation 
Bliss, for (propitiation of) Umadevi, cakes in two earthen pots 
lst & were given daily in charge of Yasodhar Maharana by Bhim 
2nd line Bahika (and tbis) was written when Bhanu Deva was enjoying 
| his 13th rengal year in his prosperous and victorious kingdom. 
F. N. 


Atikä—The Oriya word Atikà is an earthen pot which can contain the quantity 
of boiled rice of one Kataki seer (105 tolas). At Puri and Bhubaneswar, 
rich pilgrims donate 'Atikä containing cooked food for being daily 
offered to the deity, So it seems that n the 13th century the custom 
of donating Atika was in vogue. lam tempted to suggest that the 
Oriya word Atikā might have been derived from the Sanskrit word 
Adhaka or Adhikà which was & measure for volume. 


(O, H, R.J. 


NOTICES OF PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 
‘GOVINDA LILAMRTA’ WITH ITS COMMENTARY 


By Sri K. N. Mahapatra 


In the Manuscripts Section of tho Orissa State Museum, there is a 
palm-leaf manuscript containing the Sanskrit Kavya, ‘Govinda Lilamrta’ with 
a commentary in Sanskrit named Vaishnavahladini by Harisevaka kaviratna, 
an unknown Sanskrit poet of Orissa. ‘This manuscript consists of 2/0 Folia 
(104’x1} ) with six lines of writing on cach side, written in old Oriya 
characters. The date of copy and the name of the copyist are not found in the 
manuscript as it abruptly ends in the beginning of the ninth Sarga. But by 
an examination of the scripts used in writing, it can be placelin the first half 
of the last century. 


Though incomplete, the manuscript is important as it gives a lot of 
information not only about the commentator and his femily, but also about 
their royal patrons, in the twelve introductory verses after Mangalächarana, 
and in the colophons, most of which are quoted below for ready reference and 
further research. 


श्री राधाकृष्णौ TTL, श्री सरस्वत्यै नम8 । 
मन्दारामन्द निन्दा करतल बिलसत्‌ वय्यंसोन्दय्य वृप्दं 
प्रोन्मीलच्चन्दनाली बिमलनखर्‌ चिस्वान्दिताक्रन्दकुन्दं 
मारामन्दाकार मन्दाकिनी म्‌ निमनसा वन्दितं साध शह 
बन्दे बृन्दाबनेन्दो चरण सरसिजवृन्दमानन्‌दकन्‌दं । १। 


परमपदमपूर्वं पूबंतो(पीश्बरो यो 

ब्रजति तदभिशेयो नाम सामांतराय? 
परमपद गतानां सज्जनाना us 

जयति मम पितायं पुण्यपुञ्जस्वरूपः । २ | 
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भट्टाचाय्यजनाय्यं' विविधमतविद नाम गोबिदराम 
जित्वा युक्‍त्याबळीभि विजयनगरतो w मदेव्यां सभायां 


प्रत्यक्षं पण्डितानामपि सपदिपुरः प्राप्त सामंतराया 
भिख्यां ब्यूत्पन्नपूर्वा प्रम दित g दया भ्भूप पीताम्वराद्य३ । रे । 


re TT CET ^ e. ne 


यस्मिन्‌ भागबतीं wal कथयति ब्याख्यां सभामध्यतो 
धत्वा बेष्णबतोपणीं प्रतिपदं सप्रेम रोमोद्गमः । 

पाषाण्डा अपिततक्षणं प्रविलसत्‌ रोमाञ्चक साश्चभिह | 
व्याप्ता? प्रेमसुखाम्बुधौ सुजनवत्‌ मज्जरित भावाकुलाः । «८ 


साक्षात्‌ योधमरकोप पुस्तक महो६प्यक लिणे स्वयं 
श्रीपीताम्बर भीमदेब्र विळसत्‌ भूमीस्वरस्याञ्ञया 


u Aan Bs क्य 


यश्चक्र मथ्‌ राप्रयाण विदितं सत्खण्डकाब्यं हरे? 


~ CDA. SE 


राधायार्य कथाभिरभ्भूततर प्रश्‍नोत्तराभियंत । "५ ! 


चतुर्भजपदाश्रय रचतु रसत्तमचातुरी 

चमतकृत्‌ जगज्जन चरित दत्तचित्त? सतां 
चिरन्तनम_ने? कथाकथन कोविदानां चिरं 
चचार भुविय? शुचि? auum दुश्चरं । ६ । 


शम्भत्‌ WEY जटा तटोत्तटनटत्‌ गङ्गातरङ्गोज्ञ्वलां 

कत्त य? कवितां वित्तानविलरात्‌ काव्यादरां यादरां 
वक्ता यश्च सभासु भायुरपदप्रेद्भव विवाद ग्र 
प्रस्त aca वित्रादीबाक्यविहसत avg eami भारती । | 


€ 


भ्राजत्‌ राजकदम्व लम्वित महापुजाइरो६ उदिर ? 
तु ष्ट शत्र गणे? प्रसत्नवदन मित्रैम दा रोकित, 
श्री दामोदर पण्डित; प्रक टितागेपथ्चतार्थ किस 


en nn a 


पटू टज्योतिष वेदि शाटिकतयाई स्यातो यदीयाग्रत 4 4 | 


नो बाला नच कालिका न सरमा नो भारती चण्डिका 
पुज्यायस्य नवाभवत्‌ कुछगर £ श्रीकृष्णनन्द्र पर्‌ । 

यत पादाम्वजरेण भषिततनत्वेनास्य aT भवेत 
गीर्वाणदागुरो? gas मखरो जत्रप्रतिज्ञानक? । ९ । 


नानाळलङ्कारबद्‌ भिमुदुमध_रतर दिलष्टसम्यक्‌ wap , 

प्रो द्यत पुण्य प्रसङ्गै प्रवलरसकुले राशु ऋते कवत? 

मादृक्‌ कुत्रापि कदचित्‌ कविरपि सपदि स्फुत्तिमानस्तिनेषं 

गर्ब कुबंधखविसर्दास ? किल कविकषमापति यन जिग्ये । १० । 
4 
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य? श्रीमत्‌ पुर्‌पोत्तमाभिवमहाराजाधिराजाजया 
श्रीमत्‌ भक्तिरसाम,ताम्बुधिगत इलोकावली टिप्पणी 
कुत्वा कीतिकदम्बकं प्रकटय ्रानन्दयन्‌ बेंष्णवान 
पाषाण्डानपि भत्स यन्नु पगतानध्यापयत्ना वभौ । R? 


व्युत्पन्नानां कवीनां विविधमतविदां वन्य पादारविन्दात्‌ 

काव्य गोविन्दलींठाम व मिद ममलस वान्त सामनूतरायात्‌ 

Na तर मालू पठित्वा निजपितुरधिकातस्पासपूर्व विदित्वा 

कि चित्त स य प्रसादात्‌ पिपठिपुर चसे टिप्पणीमारभेट्स य । १२ | 


गोविनद Aa काव्य टीका 

सत्‌ वेष्णव TTR मनोज्ञा 

भावाथ माच प्रतिपादनीया 

सतां सदा कण्ठगता विरास तां। $3 d 


अथ सकल कविकुछम्‌ कुटाल दा रही रोपलर परम dUT4: श्रीमान कृष्णदास xX X 
केवल भगबल्लीलादर्णनाप्रधानं गो विन॒दलीलाम तारुषं महाकाव्यं 
चिकी 4 A x >? x | 


Colophon of the fourth Sarga : — 


इति श्रीमत्‌ परम पवित्र-भा रद्वाजगोत्रावतंस 

बेयाकरण भू पण-ब्य त्पन्न -कुझजर-पञचाननायमान 
श्रौमन्नदनंदनपदारविद दवनद्व स बच्छंदामद निस्‌ यंदमानमक रंद 
सनदोह स वादन परमेश्वर साम तराय पुत्र हरिसेवक्र 

कविरत्न विरचितायां ¿sr दिनीसमाख्यायां | | 
गोविदलीलाम्‌_त व्यास्यायां ALT aT? समाप्त? ॥ 


Last verse of fifth S.rgı :-— 


भारद्वाज कुलाम्बुधी महतिय8 स पूर्ण शु भ्रांशवत्‌ 
विप्रश्नी परमेश्‍वराख्य उदित8 सामनतराय? सुधी 
तत्‌ पुत्रेण यथाश्रुतार्थ रचिते गोविद लीलाम त ~ 
व्याख्यान विमलाथ सस कृतमय ant गत8 Teams ॥ 
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The purport of tLe text quoted above is given below. 


After offering his prayer to Lord Krabna in the Mañyalácharana (lat 
verte ) the poet siys that his father ParameSvara Sämantaräya was not only a 
men of piety and devotion .virse 2) but also a great scholar and defeated a 
famous Pandita named Govindarama Bhattacharya by bis arguments in an 
assembly of learned men in the court of Pitámbara Bhimadeva of Vijayanagar, 
who being immensely pleased by bis scholarship, couferred on him tho title 
of Sdmantaraya (verse 3). Ilis father used to explain the Bhägıbata with its 
'Vaishnavatoshini”? commentary, in such an impressive manner, that it could 
even melt the hearts of the non believers, who were inspired with joy and 
emotion (vire 4). At the behest of king Pitawbara Bhima Dova he compiled 
a lexicon. like the celeorated ‘Amarakosha’ and composod a Kbanda-kávya 
named ‘Mathura Prayánv, describing the lia of Sri Kadha Krahna (verse 6). 
lie was a great devotee of Narayana, u l'arama Bhäyabatı, a famous poet, and 
au eloquent speaker (verse 6 & 7). 


Damodara Pandita the elder brother of Paramesvara Simantariya, got 
the title of Pattujyotisha’ for his vast loarninz. llo was honoured by the 
kings, adwired by his fricals and coaxed by his adversarios (verse 8). He 
(Duirodara) was a great devotee of Srikrshna through whoso mercy, he b:camo a 
versatile scholar, lik» gol Brauspasi ¡vorso 9). Ho could compose elegant, 
nicely worded, sweet and :nelolious verses extemporansoasly ani was able to 
defeit a great post who thought himself uarivallsd ia poutio skill anl attaia- 
ments (virse 17). By the order of Maharajálhiráaja Purushottama Deva he 
composed a commentary 0. *Bnaktucasámrtasiu dhu? which mado him famous, 
gladdened the Vaishnivas, and criticised the non-belivers (verse ll). Being 
instructed, inspired and a sisted by his uncle (Damodara), who was a celebrated 
poet, he (Harisevaka Kaviratna) wrote a commentary on the famous Kavya 
‘Govinda Lilàmrt&', named ‘Vaishnavahladini’, which was a source of joy and 
inspiration to the true Vaishnavas (verses 12 & 13). 


After describing the achievements of his accomplisiied father and uncie 
father s elder brother) the poet begins the Tika and at the outset pays reveren- 
tial tribute to the great Vaishnava poet Krshnadàss, who was the author of 
'Govindalilàmrta'. 

From the colophonic sta‘emants quoted above, it is known that the 
commentator Harisevaka Kaviratn:, was the son of the notable poet Parame- 
vara Sämantaräya of the Bhäradväja Gotra, and was well-versed in grammar 
and a great devotee of Nandanandana or Sri Krshna. 


Let us first of all ascertain, who this Mahärsjädhiräja Purushottama ' 
the patron of the commentator was, He cannot be identified with the famous 
Süryavamsi Gajapati Purushottama Deva (1466-1197) of Cuttack, or the Purusho- 
ttama Deva of the Bhoi dynusty :1621-16?2) ruling at Khurda, as none of them . 
was the successor of Pitämbara Bhima Deva, ruling at Vijayanagara, He can 
satisfactorily be identified with Purushottama Deva, of the Ganga dynasty, who 


1l. A commentary on the tenth Book of the Bhagavata, believed to be a work of 
Sanatana, is also ascribed to Jiva and Ripa. 

It was composed by Rupa Gosvami, the 8210 object of which was th» fuller exposition 
of the sentiment of Bhakti, di. ड 


5 
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was ruling iu the town of Vijayanazara, ta the kingdom of Khimundi, under 
whose patronage, his othe: court p es Vasudeva Rath Somayaji wrote the well- 
known historical (hampu Kavya end ‘Gangavamadaucharitam. In this 


Champu Kavya, Purushotuvn is mentioned in the following manner as quoted 
below. 


निष्टा बिष्ठाचता- afak oet uteifasraafvfa ष्ठित्त-निखिळ धरणी- 
मण्डल मण्डनाय मान-परण्ि TA एुर A पण्डप्रमोद किया ~ 


सप्रति गङ्गव॑शरत्वादर A A मकळसिद्धोन्‌ त-- 


e ‘ ` / 
प्रचण्डमार्लणडम०्डल> P. x x 2 पुर पोत्तम - 


os Y 


नामधेयः fatima. सिम्‌ paqa जनपद 


बिजयनगरी नाम राजघाचीगम्यास य घर्मेण पाळयति (३) 


is o rs ४६ ७ कक - ee 


A lot of information about this Purashott ura Bhima Deva are to be 
found from the contempurary British recorás, as he was a powerful chieftain of 
the Ganjam District in Qeisss «t the time of occupation of the Northern Sircars 
by the British in 176» A.D. ile put up & tought fight against tho British for 
long seven years to check tho expansion of their »upremasy over his kingdom, but 
ultimately he was defeated in 1772 A. ७. and was forced to acknowledge their 
suzerainty*, Ib died in 1776 a. D. at an old age. 


The exact year of accession of ! urushottama Bhima Deva is not known. 
But it can ba tontativcly fixed with the help of a copper-plate grant issued by 
him in Samasta 37, Karkataks,  Ashadha Suddhn 15, Thursday on which date 
there was an eclipse of the mocn®, A total eclipse of the moon is recorded by 
Robert Sewell on the 20th, Taly, 1753 A. D. Thursday which was also the 
full-moon day of Ashádra, The dotiils of this date completely agree to those 
given by L. D. Swamikaanu Pillai? excepting that it is calculated as Karkataka 
3 by Pillai where as in the coppor-p'ate grant it is record.d Karkataka 9. This 
minor dieerepancy was perhaps due to the ignorance of the scribe or the 
draftsman. ‘This Samasta vear 37 was undoubtely Ankı your, which was ia 
vogue through out Orissa. 101753 A D. foll in his Auka year 37 or regnal year 
10, the date of his accession to the throne may be fixed in the year 1723 A. D. 
Thus Purushottama Anauzabhima Deva or Bhima Deva ruled as a chieftain 
from 172: A, p, to 17/6 a, D. 


Again this town of Vijaynagar, the capital of this Gañga chieftain was 
quite different and a little older than the town of Viziavagram in the Visakha- 
patanam District of the Andhra state,It was in the Khimundi kingdom in South 
Orissa as proved before by a quotation from the Chawpu Kavya. A detailed 


Gangavamsanucha: itam, | itii Parichchedu. 


4. The account of his struggle with the British is found in Maltby’s Ganjam District 
Mannual, pp, 12-93,.95,97, 98, 102, 101, & 105. 


5, V. Rangacharya'a Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 671, No 20 
But tho learned Editor has read Karttika instead of Karkataka, which is not 
aceeptable, 

6, Eclipses of thc Moon in India -p XLVI, Table E. 

7, An Indian Ephemeris, Vol. VI, p. 319, 
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description of this town which is called Vijavanagırı by the post is to be found 
in the 8th and tenth Parichiedas of ths Chanpu, which need not be 


quoted here. The ruins of this town are to bo found. in tho ex-Badakhem li 
Zawmindari of ‘he Ganjam District, 


An account of this town ig slso given by Mr. Maltby, a fow lines from 
which are quoted below for ready reference. 


“la 1748 when Mr. “otefornd toox possesion of the Iehhipur provinco, 
he tound tho united estato in the hands of Bheema Doo, the mo-t troublesome 
Zemiodar in th» district. Av his death ia 1770 A. D. one of his sons Mani Deo, 
kept Vijayanagar or Pedda- imo di and the other Jagannatha Deo succeeded to 
Pratapagiri or Chin:a Kimedi.” | 


x 
X E E 


ds 


Tho Rajys godo or fort was formerly ab Vijaynazari. Tho present 
residence of the Zemindar is at Digupudi".? 


Poet Harisevaka:— From the fore going discussion, it is clear that tho 
poet Hariscvaka adorned the court of Parushottama Anaugabhima Dova 
(1728-1776 ^. D.) who had his capitel at Vijayanagar in tho ex-estate of 
Badakhemdi in tho Ganjam Districi of Diiss Ue perhaps got tho title of 
‘Kaviratna’ from this Ganga Chic "tain, 


We find one i[erisevaka Sämanträy of the Bhiradvajagotra and 
Rgveda, who received the giant of a village named Muktapur from Muktá malá 
Sri Pätamahädevi, in the reign of ono Mukunda Dove’, ‘This Mukunda Deva 
may be identificd with tho first king of that nun? of tho Bhoi dynasty of 
Khurda, who ruled from cirea 1657-1679 A. D. ‘Tho donee Harisevaka 
Sämantaräya may be identified with th: poct Horisevaka Kuviratna, who Was 
also of the Bhäradväjagotra, and had tho surname 3àmantaraya, beforo he got 
the title of Kaviratna. If that be the cove, his date of birth may tentatively 
be fixed at 1670 A, D. and he was 53 years old when Purushot'ama Deva began 
his reign Assuming that he finished this commentary in the beginning 


of the reign of his patron, this may be assigned to a period between 1728- 
1740 A. D, 


Importance of this commzntary : — 


Our manuscript contains the commentary on only eight out of twenty- 
three Sargas of the original Kavya and as such its valuo and importance cannot 
be properly assessed at the present state. but this much can be said that it 
is the first commentary so far kaown, wiitten by an Oriya scholar, on this most 
popular Vaishnava Kavya of Bengal, which had circulation in a large part of 
India. 


Secondly it clears the doubt about the authorship of the ‘Govinda 
Lilàmrta Kavya’ as the commentator definitely states at the beginning of bi 


8. Ganjam wisirict Mannual pp. 26 21, Pedda-kimedi, Chinna-kimedi and Digupudi 
are respectively called Bada-khemdi, Sana-khemdi and Digpahandi in Oriya, 
. V, Rangacharya-Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol, 1, p, 697 
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T 10७३ after the introductory verses, that it was composed by Krshna Dasa 
Kaviraja e. g. 


परमवप्णवट श्रीमान कृष्णदास 0j A P. गोविदलीला ता रण्य 
महाकाव्य Drap 


Late IT. P. Shastri has given the credit of its authorship to Raghunatha 
Dasa, But the authorship of this famous Kavya has been rightly attributed 
to Kishn udá:a Kuvirája by Sri Chintaharana Chakravarti,!! which is corrobora- 
ted by the quotation mado above. 


In this contection it may bo noted that the m iiu trend of the literature 
of Orissa both Sauskrit and Oriya shows that the Vaishnava literature of 
Bengal was steadily gaining popularity amons the poets and scholars of Orissa, 
from the middle of the seventeouth esntucey. and most of the works wore 
elther commented of imitated, So, we find Damodara the paternal uncle of 
the poet, writing a commentary on ‘Bhaktirasd nrtasin tha’ of Ripa and auother 
famous poet, Kavibhüshana Govinda Samaataray, weiting ‘“amrddha Madhava 
Nataka’ in imitvtion of ‘Bidagdhamadhiva Ndtikn of Ripa Gosvámi, Ihe 
discovery of the co.nplete text of this commentary for which search is still 
being made, is expected to throw more light on this unknown poet «nd his 
works. 


10. Shastri —Catalogue of Sanskrit Alanuseripts, Vol. VII, Kavya Manuscripts, Nos, १1५४७ 
and 5190. 
ll, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. L VIL 1928, p. 208 209 
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BRITISH CONQUEST OF ORISSA AND 
EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATIONS 


S. C. De 
Introduction of Salt Monopoly 


History of Salt Industry in Orissa 


Orissa is a sea-board country where salt-manufacture constituted a 
very important industry for centuries prior to the coming of the 
British. Stirling’s remark in this connection is worth noticing. Ho  says8, 
“In this wild inhospitable tract the finest salt of all India is manufactured.. ." 
From this it is quite clear that the quality of the salt manufactured in Orissa 
was very high. From Mottes report in tho 18th century “(1766 A. D.) we 
come to know that the chief export of Orissa to neighbouring states was salt 
in exchange for which cotton and other ४००१७ were had. Orissa salt had 
ready market in India, even out-side, on account of its fine quality. 


Though it is generally beleived that salt manufacture and trade in the 
commodity was carried oa in Orissa from very ancient timos, we have nothing 
to sabstantiate the tradition on the basis of historical evidence, Only in two 
inscriptions there is reference to sa't. In one inscription of Chodaganga deva 
(107 --Ll4£l a. D.) thers is mention of '*'avana kara adhikari”” that is, a salt-tax 
officer, In one inscription of Kapilendra deva (143566 A.D.) there is 
reference to “lavana kara’ or salt tax. 


From these two inscriptions it is quite evident thata tax on salt was 
levied by the kings of Orissa as early asthe 11th century ^. D.. These two 
inscriptions provide us with historical evidence about manufacture of salt in 
medieval Orissa. Tho manufacture was probally on a large as suggested by 
assessment of a tax on it, 


We have no other evidence about the salt manufacture and trade in 
Orissa in the ancient period. Since Orissa is a sea-board country and 
there is a strong tradition of manufaeture of and trade in salt in Orissa in the 
ancient period, it may be presumed that salt was manufactured in Orissa on 
a commercial scale much earlier than the 11th century A. D. as Orisea had 


68. Stirling, Op, Fa b. 
69. Early European Traveller, (Nagpur), pp. 22-28 
70. 8,1.1, Vol. V, No, 1036 
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over sea trade in the ancient period and had founded colonies in far off lands 
beyond the coast of Orissa, hike Burma, Java. Sumatra eto. Salt probably 
constituted the most important merchandise of the Oriya merchants carrying 
on over-rea trade, and the trade in the commodity contributed a good deal 
towards Orissu's past prosperity. 


Salt Industry under the Marathas 


Under the Maratha recime there was no State monopoly of salt, It 
was a private industry under-taken by the zamindars or Rajas owning lands on 
the costal area. The zamindars used to lease out salt lands, Malanga, and fuel 
lands adjacent to them to the manufacturers, Malangis, who constituted a 
class by themselves and carried on the esit narufacture from ancient times. 
It may be noted here that the malanyis were divided into two classes termed as 
thani malangi and pahi malasqi. ‘The former carrivd out tie manufactures in 
their own places, while the latter changed places und worked in different ७18038 
in different seasons, ‘These people carried on the manufacture of salt on a 
heriditary basis. Of course they were not very well cif, they eked out a 
meagre livelihood aud were mostly exploited hy the lund-Jords who appropriated 
half of produce as their share and the remaining halt they purchased from the 
malangis, at a cheap cost, Thus tho land-Jords had the whole amount of 
salt manuiactured in bis lind and soli them to traders ut quite a good profit 
for themseives. Tho Government had nothing to do with the manufacture 
of salt, only a nominal transportation tax on the salt exported was levied. Thus 
galt manufacture was quite unrestricted. There was no scarcity of this essential 
commodity of food in the market which was regularly supplied with it not 
only by the merchants but also by iudividual malangis who manufactured 
small amounts on their own landse. Thus the price was incredibly low, ie., 
3-4annas per mound at the place of manufacture and (693 than -/141 in the market. 
This is borne out the facts recorded by Mr, Melvile one of the ‘Commissioners 
for the alluirs of Cuttack’ ia 1:03 s. p. According to Col. Harcourt ‘the price 
of saltin Cuttack seldom exceeded fourteen annas per Calcutta mound’ 72 
According to Mr. Melvile the price of salt under the Marathas never exceeded 
five annas per mound. Thus, on the testimony of the above two officers we 
can say that tho salt sold extremely cheap under the Marathas, 


But after the Pritish conquest. of Orien in 1503 A. 9. the salt 
manufacture and trade in that commodity underwent «y radical change. The 
Britishers could easily see the vast possibilities if the salt manufacture was 
organised on a commercial basis, Bengal would afford a ready market where 
there was not already enough iu the market to mest the local needs. With 
this end in view the British authorities decided to introduce salt monopol 
in Orissa all at once, without ever stopping to see how it would effect the 
economic condition of the newly conquered people of the province. They were 
guided by the sole consideration of their penonal intere-t and launched upon the 
scheme with all expedition withont study of the background of history 
relating to the subject. This naturally led to the inevitablo con:equence, 
namely, dislocation in the economie life of the people who grumbled deeply 
against the adverse effects of the system. 


12, Ewer, Selection from ths Correapondences on the Settlemen! of Khurda, Vol, I, pp. 46-47 
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Introduction of Salt Monopoly 


In 1804 salt monopoly was introduced by a temporary regulation 
reserving to the Government the exclusivo rigbt of making salt in the province 
of Orissa or the district of Cuttack as it was then called.? The manufacture 
of salt was immediately started in the northern division under 
the supervision of the magistrate, In 1805 4. b. Mr. J. King was appointed 
as the Salt Agent. In 1807 a, p. Bengal rules and regulations were 
introduced in the salt Department. In 1815 tho monopoly was extended to 
the Southern Division and Mr. Becher was appointed the Salt Agent. 


Under this system the salt-lands and fuel lands of the zamindars were 
taken over on payment of an allowance at the rate of 14 anna per maund of salt 
manufactured. Subsequently they were also granted a khoräki allowance at 
the rate of 15 seers per 100 maund of manufactured salt. 


As the result of the monopoly the price of salt in the market shot up 
to an unprecedented degree. ‘The merchant purchased salt from the 
government store at Rs. 2/- per maund and disposed of the salt to retailers at 
Rs. 2!10/- per maund.? The retailers on their part sold salt at an average 
price of Rs. 3:4/- per maund. Thus compared with the market price of salt 
during the Maratha regime varying between 4 annas to 14 annas per maund, 
the price of salt after the introduction of salt monopoly was certainly abnormal 
and unprecedented. 


Not only did the price shoot up, this essential commodity of food 
became scarce in the market. Mr. Becher in his report to the Board of Trade 
said ‘sales of Government salt have been sufficiently extensive to afford ample 
provision for the inhabitants of Cuttack and the neighbouring states and that 
they have gradually increased annually.” 


Average annual sale of salt in the province during the years 1814-1816 
amounted to 1,50,914 maunds. During the same period salt exported to Bengal 
annually amounted to 3,83,107 maunds.’® 


Mr. Becher thought that the amount of salt sold in the province was 
more than sufficient calculated at 4 chhatak per head per day for 5,37013 
souls.?? The population of Orissa as calculated by the Becher was far below 
the actual figure. Mr. Richardson, one of the commissioners of Orissa (1813), 
estimated it at 15,000,00. Mr. Ewer calculated it at 11 lacs A rere. Ali, Kujang 
and Kanika.” The population was not less than 12,000,00 if. Ali Kujang and 
Kanika areas were included and also annual influx of pilgrims to Puri was 
taken into consideration. Calculating consumption of salt at 4 chhatak pr 
day per head salt required for Orissa per year would amount 3% lacs of 
maunds. From this it would appear that scarcity of sılt inthe market was 
partly due to underestimation of the requirement of the province, Secondly the 
price was too high to permit unrestricted retail sale of the commodity. The 


DIE ae d EEE 
73. Toynbee, History of Orissa’, ७. 69. 

74, From O, Becher to T. Plowden dated the 8th May, 1817 (vide appendix). 

75. Vide Becher’s Report (Appendix). 

70. Mis. Volume, (Salt Department) ; O, S, A., No, 46, p. 53, 

77. Beohers report, Op. cit,, 

78, Ewer, op. oit, pp. 50-51. 
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retail-sollers were not encouraged to carry on the trade when they knew they 
would get no profit on account of the abnormal price. Thirdly, many people 
who used formerly to manufacture small quantity of salt for their own 
con-umption and for sale of the surplus were deharred from manufacture under 
the Salt Regulations. 'Thus one of the most important sources of supply of 
galt E the interior was etopped. Consequently there was scarcity of salt in the 
market. 


It may be noted that the Salt Agent recoived a Commissioner on the 
sale proceeds of salt. Thus he was interested in raising the income from the 
sale of salt as much as possible. Tho average co:t of manufacture of salt in 
Orissa amounted to about 12 annas por maund, while it sold at Rs. 2/ per 
maund. Thus gross profit amounted to Re 1/4 per maund in the sale of salt 
in th province, 


But the exported salt was sold at Rs. 350 per 109 maunds i. e. Rs. 3/8 
per maund in Bengal; thus the gross profit amounted to its, 2/12 por maund 
So sale of Orissa salt in Bengal was more in the interest of the Company in 
general and the Salt Agent in particular. Thus it may be clearly seen that the 
interost of the people of the province was utterly disregarded and 
overlooked for those of the Company and the Salt Agent. If permission had 
been given to private individuals for man 1facturing small amount of salt and 
disposing of their small surplus in tho interior as always had been the practice 
before the Pritish rule, scarcity of salt in Orissa could have been averted to a 
great extent. 


The introduction of salt monopoly in Crissa was thus a serious below to 
the economic structure of the province. The ancient industry that materially 
contributed a lot towards Orissa's past prosperity and glory at last was done 
away with shattering what little remained of the ancient prosperity of Orissa 
after centuries of foreign rulo under the Muslims, Mughals and the Marathas. 


Beher'a report in original is being published in exteuson for the 
information of the readers. For further details on tho subject my paper, 
Salt monopoly in oriesa and its effects during the early British rule? may be 
referred to. 


Depreciation in the value of cowry currency. 
Past History of the Currency :— 


Cowry currency was pievalent in Orissa in very olden days. Though 
in the present state of our knowledge we can not say definitely when and 
under what circumstances it came into use in Orissa, we cans y this much that 
it was in use as far back as 8th-9th ce.tury A. D. when ihe Bhuu:n.s were 
ruling over Utkala.9? Since that timc, if not earlier it was always prevalent 
in Orissa till the British came. 


We do not know what was the relation between Silver and Cowry 
during Bhauma, Kesari, Ganga or the G-jpati rule in Orissa. According to 


70. Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission Vol. XXIX, pp. 19 ff, 
50, Misra, Orissa under Bhauma Kings, p, 115 li, 33-24. 
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Tavernier who visited India in the middle of the 17th century 80 cowries were 
exchanged for a prisa in the constal region. Calculatlog on that basis, one 
rupee was equivalent to about 24 Kahanas of Cowry. According to Hamilton 
(1727) one rupee was exchanged for 250) {1 káhán [54 panas) to 3000 
(2 kähänıs 53 panas) Cowries.®! Under the Marathas the rate of exchange 
between cowries and silver fluctuaten from three to four kähäns per dep 
masha rupee.*$ 


/ 


After British conquest in 1803 the official rate of exchange as fixed by 
Regulation XII of 185 was 4 kihins 2 gandas of co very por rupee. ‘Thus 
there was slight depreciation in the value of cowry. Zsmindars wero given 
option to piy either in coin or in cowry till the year 1809 whereafter they 
were required to pay their revenue entirely in coin, In 1811 copper coinage 
was introduced. These two measures on the part of the British authorities 
had immediate effect of depreciiting the value of cowry. By 1811 the price 
of cowry had fallen as low as 7 kähänas per rup»e. Thus the whole moretary 
system of Orissa was thrown into a chaotic and confused state. People unused 
to copper or silver coinage found it hard to meet the demands of the Zamindars 
requiring them to pay in coins Zaminidars themielves failed to pay 
up their revenu»s in coins. The money-lenders lent money to the needy 
Zamindars at an advance of 70 to 80 per cent o1 the Government rate of 
exchange on account of the depreciation in the value of the cowries ia the market 
to that extent. Thus both the räyats and the Zamindurs were hard hit by 
sudden changes in the currency. 


Depreciation in the value of cowries was stated as one of the causes of 
the Paik rebellion of 1817. A lot of correspondences between the authorities 
passed to as certsin the real truth of the complaint.* These correspondences 
brought to light many facts, but the real effect of the new innovation in the 
currency system of Orissa on the poor peole, as also on the Zamindars, remained 
unascertained. It is because the authorities had no practical experience of the 
economic structure of Orissa in the interior and the long hixtory attached to it. 
They tried to solve problems on theories and statistics. They failed to observe 
that the poor people who constituted the bulk of population carried on their 
daily transactions in cowries and copper or silver coinage for them was not at 
all advantageous. It may be noted that copper coinage was not a new 
invention of the British. It was prevalent under the Mughals and the Marathas 
side by side with the cowry currency, But the people were allowed to use 
either as they considered convenient to them Most of the people carried on 
their trans.ctions in cowries rather thau in any other coinage. Thus the 
people were attached to the cowry currency as a mutter of necessity and 
convenience to them. Besides by long use for centuries the system had 
became a part and parcel of the culture of the people of Orissa, The 
people were therefore not only schocked materially but also sentimentally, 
All these things were not taken into considerations by the authorities 


81, 0. H- R.J. Vol 1, No. 1, p. 8 
82. Striling, An Account of Orissa, p 36 
63. Ibid. 


* Two letters are published in extenso in the Appendix, 
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in their ovorzealousners to do away with the barbarous currency and introduce 
in its place their civilised one. Tbe result was that the whole thing was 
in a mesh for a time and tbe people ruffered bitterly on account of 


chaos and confusion in vhe ef! ero ci currency.* 


* For further details Seo my paper, ‘Cowry Curency in Orissa’, O, H. R, J. 
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AP 2ENDIX 
To 
J. P. Ward Esqr 


Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 


Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 23th ultimo, calling on me, by the orders of Government 
to furnish a report on certain points supposed to be connected 
with the present apparent disaffection of the inhabitants of this 
district. lt has been my anxious endeavour from the commeace- 
ment of the disturbance, to trace to the true sources, the causes 
which could possibly have given rise to such an unprecedented 
occurrence and I shall endeavour to lay before the Board such a 
statement as may I hope prove satisfactory. 


2d. As the mainspring of the insurrection has been the arrival 
of Jugbondoo Bidadhar into the territory of Khoordah, with the 
avowed intention (as far as I can learn) of carrying off the 
Rajah of Koordah, and restoring him to the whole of his former 
possessions in this province, 1 shall before I proceed to enter on 
the poiots proposed, beg leave to state, the nature and extent 
of the Rajah's claims. 


In former times nearly the whole of Cuttack including 
those estates denominated Ghurjats were subject to the Rajah of 
Khoordsh, but in process of time, the sovereignty devolved by 
conquest to the Mogul Government with the exception of killah 
Khoordah, and the pergunnahe of R:hang, Serrain, Chowbeesc Jod 
and Limbai which iaclude Pooree or  Poorsottum Chetter which 
containcd subject to tbe Rajahs of Khoordah. 


About the year 1751 the Mahratta Government by conquest 
also obtained possession of Cuttack when the Ghurjats became 
Tributary to them. The Khoordah Rajahs however contiaued 
in possession of the territory abovementioned on paying a tribute 
of 21000 rupees per annum. 


At this period, or anticident thereto, the legitimate descendant 
of the Khoordah family had been dispossessed and a natural 
son was in the enjoyment of the Estates, the legal descendant 
Rajah Narrain Deo who resided on the coast invaded Khoordah 
with a view to the recovery of his rights, and to repel this 
invasion the Rajah than in possession ( 1 believe the father of 
Mokoond Deo ) applied to the Mahratta Government for assistance, 
which was granted on condition of hia defraying the exp nse of 
the equipment, and paying a stipulated sum in money. Narrain 
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( I) 


Deo having bcen expelled, the Kboordah Rajah was called on 
for the performance of his engagements, but being unable to 
answer the demand, ceded either in perpetuity or till the luquida - 
tion of his debt, the pergunnahs of Limbai, Rahang Serraia 
and Chowbcescood together with the ocllections on Pilgrims 
resorting to the temple at Juggurnauth and on the conquest of 
the Frovince by the British arms theso Fstates were found under 
the Khas Management of the Mahratta Government. 


3d. The circumstance of Rajah Mokoond Deo having opposed 
the British Troops and the arrangements conyequent thereto, 
the Board are informed of, but it may be necessary to state, 
that killah Roorung, which formed part of the ceded pergunnahs, 
was tho property by purchase of the ancestors of Jugbundoo 
Bidadhar, who were hereditary Buxees to the Khoordah Rajabs, 
and were also conuected with them by mariage, and who 
subesequent to the cession of the pergunnahs, continued to hold 
killah Rcorung in Zemindarree tenure a dispute a however having 
taken place between Jugabundco and his uncle who was at that 
time in possession, the former, murdered his uncle, and 120 to 
escape punishment in consequence of which, 1 understand the 
Estate became forfeited to the Government. 


Tho Board are already fully acquainted with the claims 
preferred some time since by Jugabundoo to Roorung, the objections 
he made to its being annexed to the purchase of Kishen Chandra 
Sing, of its being separated therefrom, and Jagabandhu referred to 
the Courts to substantiate his pretensions. 1 have only therefore 
to observe, that being disappointed in his views, and witbout the 
means of subsistance he has excited the present disturbance with a 
view to restore the Rajah, and thereby secure his own independence, 


Admitting that Jugabundoo from his former situation possessed 
considerable influence over tho minds of the people in Khoordah, 
admitting also, that the Khooidah Rajah himself favoured the views 
of Jugabundoo still, 1 cannot think that the inhabitants would have 
risked their lives, property, and Families in so unequal a strugg'e 
unless they sulltred extreme hardships and oppressions from the 
Government to which they were subjevt, and felt, that any change 
that took place in their condition, must be for the better. 


My opinion on the state of Khoordah, the impolioy, not to say 
injustice ot the sett!ements that have been made and the impossibi- 
lity of realizing the last one, are so fully detailed in the letters 
(addressed to Mr. Richardson and the Board) noted in the margin, 
that 1 have nothing left to say on the subject further than to request 
that the Board will submit to Government copies of those lettera; at 
the same time they forward this report. 


I shall now proceed to reply separately to the several points 
noticed in the proceedings of Government. 


( HI) 


It is natural to conculde that any man who loses hia Estat 
against his will under whate ver cireumstanco, should foel discontent, 
and as a very great proportion of the original z-mindars of this 
district, are thus situated, it may be said, that to a certain ostent, 
the sales of lands which Lave token place since the period of our 
acquisition of the province, have tended to create discontent, though 
I never recollect to have heard the subject ever mentioned as a 
grievance, till the present enquiry was institute), since which number- 
less trifling complaints have been brought f rward, which I am 
confident never before entered into the minds of any individual in 
the district; The ssle of lands in default payment of Revenue, can 
never in itself be considered as a hardship, particalarly uuder the 
regulations of the British Government where genera ly speaking 
every possible indulgence is showa to the z2mindar, the sale of whose 
lends is seldom resorted to, unless the arr:ar has evidently accumula- 
ted, from inattention, extravagance, or other unjustifiable evasions, 
But if it appears that the mode of sale (from whatever causo) does 
not affurd to the proprietor an opportunity of obtaining the fair 
value of his lauds, then, such sale must be considered as a hardship, 
and a just cause of complaint, in as much as it deprives him of his 
property, without his receiving a fair compensation. 


It appears to me that there are two grounds of complaiat, 
respecting sales of land, the firet is, the disposing of estates in 
Caleutta the Jumma of which excoed Rs. 5000 and the other, 
permitiiog native odicers of Government holding situations in the 
District to become purchasers of lands sold at the Collector’s office. 


There are very few Oreah zemindars ( scarcely one I believe ) 
who have Agents ia Calcutta, that they are in fact almost entirely 
precluded from the possibility of purchasing any of the lands sold at 
the office of the Board and as the Bengalees who purchase aro 
generally unacquainted with the actual resources of the estate 

dvertised and ero guided principally by the amount of the sudder 
Jumma, the probability is that an Estate of considerable value may 
be knocked down at a price far below that it wo ld have brought, 
had it been sold in Cuttack. The Board will perhaps recullect the 
case of Prandhun Choudory, proprietor of Talooka Bulbudderpore, 
which was sold in Calcutta in 1912 for a very trifling tum which was 
due on account of Interest, though he had executed the usual 
engagements for the paymeut of the same at this office, aa communi- 
cated by me to the Board in a letter under date the 25th December 
1812, with a resommend ition that they would be pleased to take his 
cage into their favourable consideration. Had Prundhan Chowdree 
had an agent, or any friend in Calcutta, it is not probable they would 
have allowed a valuable Estate to be so!d for so trifling a balance. 


This evil I conceive might be remedied by advertising Estates 
of the above description to be put up to sale on the same day at the 
office of the Board and the Collector's cutcherry, the condition of the 
sale being, that the highest bidder at either of the two places schould 
be considered the purchaser. 
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( IV) 


Of the evil of permitting Native officers of Government ho'ding 
situations in the District to purchase lands at public sale, 1 have had 
many proofs, acd in a letter addressed to the late Commissioner 
under date the Ist October, 1813, I stated my sentiments on the 
subject, not only does the influence of these peop!e prevent the 
Oreahs from entering into competition with them in the purchase 
of lande, but if any of their own Estates are in arrears, the Oreahs 
are deterred from s ppearing as purchasers, lest they should incur 
their enmity — but to avoid loss t! ey (the native Oimlah' contrive 
to purchase their own estates, tbrough the irtervention of some 
convenient friend. 


lt appeara from the accompanying statement No. 7, that 
from December, 13 6 to December, 1816 a period of 10 years the 
number of Estates sold by public auction have been 1011 which 
gives an averıge of 101 yearly and considering the number of 
Estates in the District, and how very tiifling some of them are, 
1 should not think the number disposed cfany thing extraordinary, 
or more than what is probably the case in other zillahs and 10 must 
aleo be recollected that some of those estates wer» the Khas 
property of Government. 


On a reference to statement No. | it will be found that out of 
the above mentioned sales 350 have been purchases by Foreigner’s, 
the Jumma of whose purchases amount. d to 442804 rupees from 
which it is evidert that the principal Estates have gone into their 
hands. The Board will further remark that of those, 350235 have been 
purchased by persons holdit g official situations under Government 
direct in their own names, or indirectly by t eir relatione, and 
deperdents, and by a reference to the prico paid for those mehal 
(more particularly during the four or five first years) they cannot 
fail to discover strong marks of that undue influence, complained 
of by me. But as the number of Be; gaices have increased in the 
District, and advanced in opulence, greater competition bas taken 
place between themselves and à tome what fairer market 
established —The jumma of the Lots masked in the margin was 
121695 rupece, and the money paid for them at sale 46205 which 
can be considered as little better than downright robbery—l am 
however inclined to think that greater cause of complaint exists on 
the score of private transfer of property than of public sales— 
Within the came period as that above mentioned (viz-10 years) 
the tranefer of property by private contract has amounted to 
1070397 rupees, and in one day a Police Darogah sold mehals 
to the value of 50,000 rupees which he had purchased for 21,000 
and this is only a small portion of the landed property uf the 
District that has passed through his hands—Here agein the same 
ir fluence is clearly visible. 


Many cases of unfair dealing might be brought forward, but 
as they would require close investigation they cannot properly be 
intrcducd in this report—I shall however beg leave to refer the 
Board to one gross instance of fraud on record, by a man who still 
helds his situation in any office,* end I particularly wish to bring 
this to their notice Lecause, it shows the mauner in which the Oreahs 


(Vv) 


} ave been deprived of their estates, and Bulbudder Chowdhree the 
sufferer, has been foremost among-t the Insurgente to take forcible 
possession of bis lost property, 


The fluctuation of tle assessment under the system of 
temporary settlement, cannot well be pleaded as a 0३७३७ of 
disaffection in the province of Cuttack, when it is considered that the 
Fystem of annual settlements existed for 60 years under the Mahratta 
Gcverument that these were not conducted with the same care and 
attention to the loterests of the Individuals concerned a: the 
regulat on of the English Government requires, but were entrusted 
to the ammils of the reveral Divisions, and wero altogether arbitrary. 
Instead of disaffection in consequence of such temporary settlements 
I would say they are disappointed and discuntented and with good 
reason. ‘he first proclamation of the Government published in the 
province, promised a permanent scttlement at the expiration of a 
certain number of years. Mr. Buller in 1216 gave the zemindars 
reason to hope that his settlement would prove permanent, and Mr. 
Richardson did the same, yet since the latter gentleman has left the 
District, two Regulations have been promulgated continuing that 
assesement for one and for two years and another temporary 
settlement is about to take place. My own opinion which is formed 
from much conversation on the subject with the inhabitants of the 
District, is that a Decennial settlement would be very agreeable 
to the zemirdars—provided they had a positive assurance, that 
at the end of that period à permanent assessment would be made— 
But as ten years is fully sufficient to bring into cultivation waste 
lands I conceive it would be more satisfactory to the District and 
equally advautageous to Government to make settlement which for 
10 years (or less as circumstances may suggest) should be progressive 
in its Jumma such russud of course; to depend on the lands to be 
adced to the produce of the Estate, and give the zemindars a promise 
at once, that this settlement was to be permanent and no further 
alteration whatever made respectirg it. 


Under this head I shall beg leave to make a few observations 
respecting the settlements that have lately been formed by me, and 
the enquiries I have instituted with a view to the formation of the 
future settlement of the District at large —I have given it as my 
opinion publicly that this province is not over-assessed, but on the 
contrary that previously to a permanent settlement Government 
have every rizht to expect a considerable increase to the jumma, 
end 1 still maintain my as:ertion to be correct*. In former years, 
when a zemindar relinquished the msnigement of his estate on the 
plea of over assessment, the method pursued was, that of deputing 
an aumeen to take charge and after sending a Hustabood to the 
Collector’s office orders were given without further enquiry, to 
make the collections accordingly and the result invariably was 
a loss to Government of nearly one half of the original Jumma, 
though it was notorious that many of those Estates were extremely 
lucrative to the proprietors, the fact is it was supposed that the 
settlement formed by Mr. Richardson would prove permanent 
and the dissenting Propritors entertained a hope that by pleading 
over as:essment they would be allowed for the first year, or two 
to resume their Estates on the Hustabood Jumma sent in by 
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(VI) 


the Aumeens (after deducting Malikannah ) and probably be required 
to give by russud the former Jumma which would then become 
permanent. Being aware of this, when in July last so many 
proprietors relinquished their estates, I proposed the Establish- 
ment of a sudder Khas Dufter, which was complied with, I sent 
out Moburirs from this Dufter to such places I thought necessary, 
but merely with instructions to report on the general state of 
the mehal, leaving all enagements to be ultimately made by 
myself when the season would admit of my proceeding to the 
interior of the Dist ict, and wherever 1 had cause to suppose 
that a man made a false report I instantly removed him, the 
consequence of which was, that the zamindars finding it use.ess 
to bribe th: persons deputed, soon begin to petition to be allowed 
to resume charge of their Estates and out of the list submitted 
by me to the Board in July last 81 resumed their estates aud 
with the exception of 79 tho others ha:e been settled without 
loss either with the mocudduma or the persons Who originally 
held the lands, very fow indeed have been farmed to persons 
who are not somo way or other connected with the Estates. But 
these settlements have not been made without a strict and 
minute enquiry into their actual present resources, and capabili- 
ties of future improvements, They have not been mado on 
epi culation but from the measurement of land in cultivation 
and tho increase ass.ssed by russud, has been on that, which 
coull be rencered productive and 1 am ready to prove to the 
satisfaction to the Board that no single estete is overassessed, 
but cn the contrary, that if the Ruettes are fairly treated, 
eve.y one of them will yield a handsome profit to the 
ho'der. I was aware that in some Estates of lato years, tho 
purchasers had made unwarrantable demands, on the Ryutts to 
avoid therefore falling into the same error I examined the 
Putwarries accounts and ascertained the nerick of the lands for 
many years back and feel confident, that if the average rate 
adopted by me is adhered to by zamindars, and any means can 
be devised to bring the cowrie more on a level with the Rupee 
in value, the Kuetts would shortly become comparatively rich 
and independent—Those zamindars who havo not relinquished 
their estates, but who have watched my proceedings, feel assured 
if the future settlement is entrusted to me that I shall pursue 
tho same measures with them that I have adopted on the khas 
mebals, and they will leave no means untried to impress the 
Government with an idea of their extreme poverty and the 
difficulty they experience already from the heavy assessment of 
their lauds. They openly declare that they never can pay their 
Revenues unless they get 3 annas where Government gets a rupee, 
or in other words unless they derive a profit of 50 per cent 
on their estates and most of them are ready to acknowledge 
that they already colleot 25 per cent. They are unwilling to 
make any allowance for lands out of cultivation, and which they 
might with case immidiately render productive, but expect no 
notice whatever is to be taken of them. It is far from my 
wish (and many of my proceedings before the Board prove it ) 
to make an unreasonable demand from the Propritors of Estates. 
It would not only bo injurious to she interests of Government 
as it respects the land itself, but tend undoubtedly to render 
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the cultivators discontented, but although Government aro 
tenderly tenacious of the right and comforts of their subjects 
they are not l conceive willing to relinquish their own, and as 
long as I act according to the regulations laid down for my 
conduct, and do not depart in any respect from my duty the 
fear of clamour will never deter me fiom acting as I think 
that duty requires. I have thought it necessary to say this 
much because I know that attempts will be made to cast much 
of the supposed discontent on the erquiries instituted by me, 
and I am anxious tbat Government should know how far, and 
on what principles those enquiries bave been carried on, and 
be able to decide whether they can be considered as just causes 
of complaint. 


On the subject of cowries | shall beg leave to refer the 
Board to the accompanying copy of a letter addressed by me 
to the Accountant General so far back as the Ist of December 
1812, when that letter was wiit'en ! had been but very short time in 
the province, but the experience of five years has served to confirm 
in my micd the sentiments therein expressed 


The intr. duction of Copper pice with a view to aupercede the 
cowrie currency has failed in its anticipated good effects, but in my 
opinion, it has principally failed from ha-ing been opposed by the 
monied men, and principal zemindars in the District as tending 
greatly to reduce their profits in the traffio of cowries. 


The depriciation in price of cowries cannot by any means be a 
matter of eurpri: e, when it is recollected that Sicca rupees only are 
received in payment of Revenue, and tbat more than two thirds of 
the rupees collected are annually carried out of the District, the 
consequ ence of which is that eilver ia so scarce, that it is only to be 
purchased at an advance of from 70 to 80 per cent on the value 
originally :.ffixed to the ocwree, currency by Government If, however 
cowrees were in such abundance as iz generally supposed, those who 
purchase them with rupees at such a high rate, would soon have 
more than they could dispcse of, and instead of proving an advantage 
wculd be a dead weight on their hands But the fact is th t cowries 
are only procurable to a certain extent and as at particular seasons 
of the year they are in greater demand than at others, those who 
possess them may make some profit thereby, but the cowrie business 
is princip ally an affair of accounts on paper, or of Dr, and Cr. 
brtween the money leuder and the Ryutt which I shall endeavour 
to explain, 


All zemind:.ree accounts are on the first instance computed in 
cowrier, that being the circulating medium in the mofussil, and better 
understood by the ıyutts than rupees—A ryutt engages to rent from 
the 'and.holder eizht beegahs of land, producing various crops 
agreeably to the value of which the assessment is made 
and we will suppose the total assessment of the 8 beegahs to 
amount to 144 khawuns of cowries To this added on account 
Kurchas 2 pans for Khawun (and frequently a long list of other 
demands) making on the whole 162 khawuns which are termed into 
rupees at the Government rate of exchange of 4 Khawuns per rupee 
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making sicca rupees 40-5 for which sum the ryutts signs a Qubouliat. 
As the Mofussil and Bazar rate of couries is from 6 to 7 kbawans the 
rupee. The Ryutt to enable him to pay the sum for which he sta da 
engaged, must se!l the produce of his laud for 2 0 khawuns of cowries 
instead of 162 the rate at which it was calculated in the first 
instance, and if the season is favourable, and he can keep his grain 
till good market is afforded —he is some times able to do this and 
even make some profit besides. But if from calamity of season, 
scarcity of rupees or any other accident, he is unable to pay his 
revenue by the time required he is oblged to have recourse to a 
Mahajan to advance his money who debits him in hi: Books at the 
rate of 7 khawuans (more or less for the rupee, besides adding Interest 
discount, price of stamp paper for a bond etc all of which i: to be 
paid from the next year’ produce. Jf instead of going to a Mahajan 
he gots to his zemindar and offers to pay his revenue in couries the 
land holder will not receive them at the 1810 at which he originally 
assessed the land 16? khawans, bit demands 7 khawuns the rupee 
as the quboo'eat was signed for s!cca rupees, which he himsclf must 
pay to Government, Thus the Ryott loses in the exchange from 2 
to 3 khawuns, becomes involved in deb‘, and deserts the Estate, the 
consequence of which is, that the zemi dar, is obliged to let out his 
Jands to Poee Ryotts (residing in other estates) at a reduced Merick 
and in his turn becomes a sufferer from the cowries exchange. 


In the letter above alluded to 1 stated that were I desired to 
purchase a Lac of rupees of cowries at the bazar price, 
I could not effect iv and I am still of the same opinion, admitting 
however that a much larger sum could be collected, even to the 
amount of three lakhs of rupees, still I conceive provided 
Government fixed Norick for the whole District, and consented to 
receive cowries in payment of revenue, no inconvenience would be 
experienced, because, the sums thus collected could again be disposed 
of in the following manner. The expenses of the temple, and all 
pensions including Unnachutter charges, repairs of embankments 
and the expenses of the new road, all public buildings, diet to 
prisoners in jai! and I think I may add the salt Molungees would be 
well pleased to be paid in couries, irdeed 89 long as Government 
consented to receive the courie in payment of reverue no reasonable 
objection could be made by any one to receive them as the wages of 
labour etc. as however the receipt cf cowries in payment of Kevenue, 
could solely have in view the amelioration of the condition of the 
ry otts, it would be essentially necessary that some nerick should be 
fixed for the whole District, and no higher demand on any account 
allowed. If tbis were not the case the zemindars and shroffs would 
probably not relax in their demands on the Ryotts, but turn the 
indulgence of Government into a source of very considerable profit. 


Another advantage in my opinion likely to result from fixing 
the value of cowries and ascertaining its exact relative value with 
the rupee, would be that the objections at present made to the 
Copper pice, would vanish, because the Mahsjans and zemindar 
finding no longer any advantage in sreculating in cowries would I 
shall conceive in preference receive the copper pice, as being lets 
bulky and lees perishable, and thus in course of time copper 
currency might be established in Cuttack as completely as it is in 
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the province of Bengal. As the exchange between tho rupee and 
the cowree depends entirely in the scarecity or abundance of the 
former to be found in the market, any means that could be devised 
to keep rupees in the District would not fail to have the effect of 
bringing it nearer on a level with the cowrce enrrency, and one means 
I think it would be, that of discontinuing the present avetem of 
granting to individuals bills on the General Treasury at a premium 
of one per cent. The ho!ders of epecie, not finding the same 
facility of transmitting thoir cash to Caleutta, would be induced 
to attempt the, exportation of Rice, Cloths, Dyes, Wax and other 
articles procurable in this District which ara saleable in Calcutta, 
and a commercial intercourse between the two places once 
established would lead moro than any thing else to the improvement 
of this District. 


In tho year 1211 the Collections under Mr. Melville were mado 
in cowrees, the rate fixed was 4 khawuns, the Mofussil rate at tbat 
period being about Khs. 3-12ps. The sums thus collected were 
almost immediately disposed of being purchased hy the Mhajuns for 
the purpose of retailing them ngain in the Mofussil from which they 
derived a very considerable profit, As tho exchange now stands, 
purchasers could not of course bo found, but lam told that not a 
doubt is to be entertained that in the event of Government 
receiving cowrees into the treasury at 1 khawuns or any rate it might 
be thought proper to fix, the Mofusil rate would in a very short time 
fill down to Khs. 3-3ps. in which ciso Government would always 
dispose of anv quantity they mizht have to advantage and till 
such timo as this effect was produced, they could b» disbursed in 
the mode above suggested —I four L may not have explained myself 
sufficiently clear but the subject i: in itself intricate, and I feel much 
difficulty in committing my opinions to paper. 


Whatever the real causes may be, or where the fault may lie, 
I confess myself quite unable to decide, but certain itis, that the 
ery for salt is general throughcut the district, not ouly is the high 
price complained of, a price, which is said Lo preclude the lower 
classes of people from purchasing it, but the difficulty of procuring 
it, even by those who can afford to pay for it. I have conversed 
with many zemindars as well as Ryuttos on the subject, by w .om the 
following causes are cnumerated. 


That the merchants purchase it at the Government price ani 
retail it at an exorbitant increase, that the chokey Darogahs levy 
a duty of ] anna per maund on the passage of ealt through their 
respective chokees, that sufficient shops are nct established in the 
Motusil, and that Molungees are very ıll-paid, and forced to give a 
greater weight than is required by Government. To this I may add 
that during my tour of the District, it was with the greatest 
difficulty 1 could procure sufficient salt for the daily consumption of 
my camp-—How far these complaints are founded in truth, or how 
far exaggerated I do not presume to say, doubtless, tho salt agent 
can give a much more satisfactory account than I am ahle to do. 
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Iknow not whether this is intended to refer to any rigor 
exeroised by the Collector and his Omlab, or to the proprietors of 
Estates, If the former, I know of none, on the contrary I think 
great indulgene is shown, but if it refera to the latter—I am of 
opinion that great rigor and severity is frequently exercised and 
particularly by the officers of Government who hold estates and 
by Farmers. Independent of the regular land assessment, the 
Ryutts are burthened with many unauthorized Abwab:, and it 
was with a view to prevent such impositions, that I proposed to 
the Board, the exchange of Pottah and Qubooleata between the 
zamindars and the cultivator of the soil, should be drawn out on 
atampt paper of a very trifling price, till the period of it permanent 
setllement, bv which means the Ryutts would ascertain what he had 
to pay, and if any unauthorized demand was introduced, it would not 
be recoverable in court, at present the demands are nearly arbitrary 
and certainly oppressive. 


The payment of interest on arrears of kists considering the 
difficultv of procuring specie, is Ithink a great hardship, the money 
lenders frequently refuse to advance cash till the day of sale, and 
then demand at the rate of 4) per cent. Sree Krishna Dass a 
shroff of Bhyrub Sunkar Chowdiee Treasurer to the court are 
almost the only money-lenders in the district, and some idea of 
their profits may be formed from Bhyrab Sunkar Chowdree having 
remitted through my treasury since January, 1815, the large sum 
of 80,000 rupees, and within tre same period purchased lands to the 
amount of 7873—-The mofuesil kistbundee differs considerably 
from the Hazooree, and almost generally throughcut the District, 
12 pons are demanded fromthe Ryutts before the month of 
January—The consequence of such early demands, is that the 
Ryutt is compelled to dispose of his Grain at a considerable loss, 
whereas by keeping it, he might be enabled to obtain a much more 
favourable price, 


An answer to this is contained in the reply given to the 2nd 
proposition, my sentiments on the settlement are before the Board 
already, a permanent settlement could not fail to be agreeable to 
the District, but unless such settlement was to be made for a 
certain number of years progressive in its Jumma, the interests 
of Government would suffer materially. 


Having replied separately to the several points noticed in the 
proceedings of Government. I shall proceed to state those 
circumstances which in my opinion, more than any others have 
tended to create disgust and discontent in the minds of the 
inbabitants of this District. The Board desire me to confine my 
remarks to the points relating to revenue, the proceedings of 
Government however would sprear to require much more and that * 
every Circumstances supposed to be connected with the apparent 
discontent, should be distinctly mentioned and fully reported on, 
and I feel it to be my duty to give my sentiments undisguised and 
freely. lam by no means seeking causes in other departments 
with a view to throwing off any blame that can fairly attach to my 
own It has been my study to clear my own office from every abuse 
which existed; and since my return from the Cape--I have been my 
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own Dewan and my own Sheristadar and not an order or & paper 
has proceeded from my office, but what has been dictated by myself, 
I am Solely responsible for all acts emanating therefore, 
and if any thing appears inproper or unjust, if 
an opportunity is afforded me, I doubt not I shall bo able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of it, I have no right to doubt that those 
at the head of other departments have been less zealous or active 
in their enquiries than myselt and I am willing to givo them credit 
for having been equally so, but [ do not think the same opportunities 
of research and enquiry have been afforded them and that 
consequently they have not been so successful I believe I am the 
first and only officer of the Government that has hitherto visited the 
interior of tho District, | have travelled through the greatest part 
of it, conversed with all classes of people from tho highest to the 
lowest, and certainly the complaints against the Police, and the 
Moonsifs exceed any thing I could have supposed—a regular system 
of oppressicn and speculation appears to exist throughout 
and instead of proving a protection to the country and 
a preventive against improper conduct, these people are considerd 
the terror and the scourage of the district, and by their example 
lead the way to every thing that is inequitions. 


I should b» sorry that my single statement should be depended 
on, I appeal to the District at large, who have only been prevented 
from bringing forward publicly their complaints (if their own 
statements are to be credited) by tho fear of incurring the hatred of 
the Amlah at the bead of the Department. 


The oppression exercised by the Police is by no means of late 
date, it has existed at least since 1813 and I have always considered 
(and expressed it publicly as well as privately) that the district of 
Cuttack was in this respect the most important of any in the 
company's provinces, we all know what the salary of a police 
Darogah is, and we also know generally speaking trom what class of 
natives they are selected, and it is therefore impossible (at least 
in my mind) to account tor the sudden rise of these people to riches 
and consequence, unless by giving credit, to their unwarrantable 
exactions. 


In my letter of the 22nd November, 1813, above alluded to, 
I had occa-ion to remark at that time on the conduct of the Police 
Darogah of Khoordah, this man still holds that situation and he 
told me him:elf that in the late burning of Khoordah he bad lost 
property to the value of between 40 and 50,000 rupees when it is 
recollected that most of the Darogahs and Moonsifs are situated at a 
distance from the Sudder station (out of the reach of the eye of the 
Magistrate) where they can carry on their exactions almost I may say, 
without the fear of detection—It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
such abuses exist, and the Head of a Department is generally the 
last to hear of abuses carrying on in his own office —It is true Judges 
of Circuit occasionally visit the District, but confined all day to the 
cutcherry and surrounded by those very people who are implicated 
in guilt—They are not very likely to gain much insight into the 
true state of the country. That in fact they quit the district 
without an opportunity of conversing with the zemindars or Ryutts 
who can alone point out the difficulties under which they labour, 
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I must candidly confess, that I do not think any of the points 
noticed by Government, can be considered as causes of disaffection— 
Neither do i think that disaffection towards the British Government 
exists (in Khoordah excepted) not a single zemindar in possession 
of his estate, either Malzoozar or Lakhirajdar—or whose estate is 
under khas management, has openly evinced any iuclination tə 
revolt —Jugbundoo's object was to create as much confusion as 
possible in district at large-—and he could not more effectually 
produce this, than by pursuading those zemindars who had lost their 
lands, that they have been il treated, and by instigating them to 
revolt—Ho studiously propagated a report, that a Mahratta army 
was about to invado Cuttack, to rescuo the province from the 
Hands of the English, and the Board will recollect that I 
mentioned this report was abroad in January last, and it is by no 
means improbable, that tad Jugbundoo's suctess continued, many 
zemindars would havo considered that they were consulting their 
own interests in joining the standard of ro'ellion, 1 have been 
informed (but how far correctly I will not pretend to say) that the 
whole of the tributary Rajahs, from Mahurbwenja to Goomsur, were 
in league with the Knoor:ah Rajah, that the first success on tho 
part of the insurgeats was to have been the signal for joining in the 
revoit, and that had Pooree remaiced many days longer in their 
possession the wholo district would have been in arms—when it is 
considered tbat the tributary Rajahs hold their estates on terms 
much more favourable, than they did under the Marhatta 
Government, want of faith on tbeir part is unaccountable, unless 
we are to look upon ¿he present unple1rsaut disturbance, in the light 
of a crusade, the object of which was to expel the English from all 
interefcrence with the land of Poorsottum Chitter. 


I feel pretty confident that the irr'ption of Jugbundoo into 
Khoordah with a view to carrying off the Rajah, was not a resolution 
formed on a sudden, but a plan decided in some months before and 
Charn Patnaik who was the first man thero murdered long ago 
reported that Jagabandhu was tempering with the Dulberrar and 
principal surberakars. 


I have already observed that the inhabita .ts of Khoordah 
have been hardly treated—-but have not thought it necessary under 
existing circumstances to offer any opinion as to ameliorating their 
condition in future, I should however think it highly impolitic at 
present to dispose of the estate by sale, even should the Rajah be 
altogether deprived of it, 


I might in this report have been more full on those points 
which are connected with the question of a permanent settlement 
of the District, but as I have so frenquently troubled the Board with 
my opinions on that subject I should only have been repeating 
sentiments which are already before them and which, I t:ust (if they 
consider necessary) they will submit to Government, I shall only 
therefore in conclusion add, that the employment of Bengalees in 
all public situations under Goverument to tho total exclusion 
(almost) of those who served under the former Government has 
uaturelly created disgust amongst that class of people—Many of 
whom are I believe persons of respectability and qualified to hold 
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situations of trust, and responsibility—The population of the District 
is altogether it may be said Hindoo, and tte greater portion of 
Bramin caste, and Iam therefore of opinion that the appointment 
of Mussalman to distant situations in the Mofussil is very 
objectionable, particularly to situations of extensive influence in 
which they may be guilty of committing acts offensive to the 
prejudicies of the Hindoos, though such acts if complained of, 
might at first view appear of t:ifling importance. 


It can not be supposed that Y would propose to exclude 
altogether from otce men of the Muasalman faith to the omploy- 
ment of whom under tie immediate control of the head of a 
Department no objection can arise, but I consider the province of 
Cuttack in a manner distinct from the other provinces under the 
English Government, lt is exclusively Hindoo, and when in 
subjection to the Mogul Government the strictest rules were 
observed in protecting the prejudices of the natives from insult 
or derision. 


It had been reported to Government that independent of 
Khoordah and Jugbundoo causes of complaint do exist ın Cuttack 
(whether or not the present disturbances are occasioned thereby) 
and if the enquiries now instituated, have the effect of bringing to 
light hidden abuses which can de prevented in future (in whatever 
Department they are to be found) it will atleast be some good 
ari-ing out of a great evil. 


It cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to every civil authority 
in the district (1 can atleast answer for myself) that a minute and 
impartial local investigation should take place. We are told from 
all quarters that the disturbances are attributed to the oppressions 
of th: civilians end our char:.cters as men and as public servanta, 
in a great mcasure, depend cn the result of such an investigation. 


The statements which accompany this report, a list of which 
is annexed, are calculated, to throw «ome light on the present 
enquiry. The one marked No, i2 I must coufeee I do not 
vnderststd, neither doany of my Amlab, It is extracted from 
the records of the Sudder Canungoes office and relates to the 
Peeskeuch and feca paid by the Ktoordah Rajahs to the former 
Government. The others «ye ti ken from the records of my own 
office ६1.0 require no explanation. 


Zillah Cuttack, T am ete. 
The 23rd May, 1.17 Sd W. Trower 
C o'lectoi's Office. Collector 
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To 
H. Mackenzie Esqr. 
Secret+ry to the Government, Territorial Department. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter 
of tbe 11th Instant, transmitting Extracts of reports from the 
several authorities mentioned in the Margin, respecting the supposed 
inconvenience experienced by the severil classes among the 
inbabitants of Cuttack, from the depreciation of Couries. 


2d. The Circumstance having heen stated as one of the causes to 
which the discontent prevalent in that district may be ascribed, 
the Hon'ble the Vice Hresident in Council 18 desirous of bring 
fursished with my opinio, how far any nreal inconvenience has resulted 
from the Alleged cause, which it may be in the power of Government 
to remedy. 


3d. With thia view it may be useful to enquire what complaint 
arising from the state of the curreney in Cuttack, appear to have 
been brought from time to time to the*notice of Goverument, prior 
to tbe date of any ofthe present reports on that subject, and 
what measures wero adopted by Government to obviate the inconveni- 
ence complained of. 


4th, Under Regulation XII, of 1805, Cowries were to be 
receivable at the rate of four Kawons per Sicca Jiupee in payment 
of the Kevenue of Cuttack at the option of the Land-holder, until 
the expiration of the Willaity year 1215 (1008). 


5th. The Public Accounts do not show that many Landholders 
availed themselves of this intended indulgence, and the Collector 
of Cuttack explained the reason in a letter to the Accountant 
“General dated the 1st of December 1812—At that time he observes 
Cowries bore a higher price, than what was the Government rate 
of Exchange, being then 3 ks. 14 Ps. 10. Gs. for the Kupee; had 
cowries therefore at that time, been to be bad in plenty, of coures 
the Zemindars would have disposed ot them at that price, in 
preference to paying them into the Company's Treasury at the 

Ks. Ps. 

Exchange of 4—2. This therefore accounts for their not having 
availed themselves of the indulgence; but the fact is, Cowries have 
never been in sufficient quantities, to admit of the Revenue being 
paid in them.” 


“The rate of exchange of Cowries, ‘Mr, Trower adds" for the 
years 1214/15 and 16 Umlce, was as follows :-- 


a en 
1214 3 14 1 
1216 4 0 0 


1216 4 6 0" 
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6th. Hence it would appear that up to the year 1809, or for 
five years after Cuttack became subject to the British Government, 
no cause of d/soontent is to be found in “tha state of the cowry 
curreucy of that District.” 


7th. The earliest complaint which I can find respeoting the 
Currency of Cuttack, occura about twelve months after, in a Jetter 
from the Acting Collector Mr. Mitford, to the Board of Revenue 
dated the 20th September 1510 tho’ even then, no mention is made 
of the Deprecintio.. of Couries. The Complaint was contined to the 
effect of an order which had been issued, prohibiting the receipt 
of Rupees of sorts, in payment of Revenue, after the Willaity 
year 1217/1510. 


8th. The effectual remedy applied by Government on this 
occasion was, to annual the order, and no complaint 1 believe on this 
point has ever since been mado. 


Oth. The alleged depreciation of Cowries in Cuttack, appear to 
have been first brought to tae notice of Government in the month of 
January 1812, and all the elucidaticn of the subject which was 
furnished, is contained in two letter, one dated the 24th of December 
1811, from Mr. Scott Waring, Collector of Cuttack ; the other dated 
the Ist of December 1612, from Mr. Trower his successor, the 
present Collector of that District —As tbe direct testimony of such 
local autborities, is of great Moment in forming a judgment of this 
subject, as a cause of discontent, I shall beg leave to quote largely 
from these two letters, for the information of Government. 


iOth. With Mr. Scott Waring’s letter, a Petition was transmitted 
from the trincipal Zemindars of the District, wherein he observes 
"they complain of the heavy loss they sustain at the bigh rate at 
which they receive Rupees from their Ryutts, and the low rate they 
pay them into the Company's Treasury. ‘That is, the usual rate ab 
which tbey receive Rupees in tbe Mofussil, 18 from 6 to 7 Khawons, 
while the rate established by the Government, 13 4 Khawons per 


sicca Rupee.” 


“The heavy loss does not immediately, although it will 
eventually *ffect the Zemindars, as they take the Rupze from the 
Ryutts at tbe Company's rate; but their Estates con not be, 
generally speaking, sufficiently productive, to bear so heavy an 
advance on the Original Jumma.” 


«The Petitioners beg, either that Government would 18 luce the 
exchange to 4 Kawons or that it would take the Cowries at the rate 
which it has established, or make a proportionate reduction in their 


Jumma.” 


11th. Mr. Waring observed that the serjousness of the evil, and 
not the moderation of the Petititioners request, had induced him to 
bring the subject forward. He recommended eitner that pice should 
be introduced into the District, was to supersede the Cowry Currency, 
or that cowries should be received partially, in payment of Revenue, 
and afterwards sold for the benefit of the Zemindais. 
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12th. My Predecessor Mr. Egerton, to whom Mr. Waring’s letter 
was referred, naturally supposed that some sudden influx of Cowries 
had disturbed the relation of value between Rupeea and Cowries 
in the District, and had occasioned this depreciation from 4 Cawons 
to 7 Cawons per Rupee. He immediately wrote to Mr, Waring for 
more accurate information respecting the cause of this alleged 
depreciation, ob:erving thet if it were a real depreciation occasioned 
by an increase of the quantity of Cowries in circulation, the evil 
would soon correct itself, * as the Ryots would in that case require 7 
Cawons of Cowries per Rupee in disposing of their produce, for which 
they formerly only required 4, which would enable them to exchange 
their Cowries for rupees, and pav their rents to the Zemindars 
without sustaining any losa.” 


“It wil be evident,” Mr. Egerton observed," from the 2nd 
Paragraph of your letter, if this were not the case, that the Ryots 
have suffered a loss of from iG to 75 per cent, snd therefore as I can 
hardly suppose the district is so lightly assessed, as to enable them 
to bear a heavy a percentage, I think it but fair to conclude that 
the Ryotts have disposed of their produce for Cowries, in the Manner 
I have supposed.”’ 


13th. Mr. Egerton’s enquiries, were answered by Mr. Trower 
in his letter dated the Ist December 1812 which has been already 
cited, “when that letter was written" Mr. Trower observes in h.n 
address to the Board of Revenue bearing date the 23rd of May last, 
‘l had been but a very short time in the Province, but the experience 
of five years, bas served to confirm in my mind the sentiments 
therein expressed’’--a declaration which gives much additional weight 
to the evidence contained in that letter. 


“Tn the year 1216 Umlee, a Petition was presented to Mr. 
Fauquier, at that time Collector of this District, by the Proprietor 
of a large Estate, praying tbat he might be allowed to pay in his 
Hevenue in Cowries, snd the Commissioner was inclined to indulge 
him ın his request, Mr. Farquier however was convinced that the 
object of the Petitioner was «uly to create de'ays in the payment of 
the Government dues aid proved to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner, that the Petitioner had not sufficient Cowries to pay 
up one fourth of the balance (which amounted to 11,070 tt upees), and 
that he could not have purchased them at any price in the Market, 


“Ihe rate of Exchange of Cowries for the years 1214-15 and 
16 Umlee, was as follows :— 


Ks. Ps. Gs 
I2 4....... RN i24) 14 10 
Old... ra E o 10 
A >>. 4 6 O and 


Mr. Fauquier in a letter addressed to the Commissioner states “that 
the quantity of specie brought into the Di.trict in the year 1214, 
and two years antecedent, had diminished its value'"—That might 
have accounted fir ‘‘Cowries keeping their price as long as 
they were received in payment for Revenue, Lut as soon 83 it was 
known that after a certain period, they would not be received in 
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payment, at the Collector's Treasury, the Rupeo became from that 
moment of greater value, than it had ever before been, and the 
Cowries fell in proportion; but as there still remained a certain 
period, for the receipt of Cowiies at thy Treasury and as an 1061 
prevailed, that perhaps even when that period had elapsed, a longer 
time might be granted, the shroffs immediately took advantago 
of the fall in the value of the Cowri^s, and purchas:d them un at the 
rate of 5 and 6 Cawons the rupee. and buried thom in their Houses, 
thinking to make largely by their purchase they were however 
disappointed in their expectation, ard many of them failed, and were 
obliged to quit the District, and their hoards of Cowries were 
thrown open to the Market. Thus affording a second cause for 
their depreciation, by the renesepec el quantities «xposed for galo; 
and this probably, ia the only time, that Cowries could bave been 
purchased in ar y very large quantity’. 


“The rates of Exchange for the last 3 years, have been nearly 
as follows :— 
Ks. Ps. Ue, 


1214... D 0 0 
¡PA 12 0 
1219........००००००० U 8 O and 


even 7 Cawons; yet not withstsnding this fall, 1 du not beleive 
from the information I hsvo, that were Government to direct me to 
purchase a Lac of Rupees of Corios, I could with all my endeavours 
obtain any thiog near the quantity; and I am very certain that 
were the Zemindars sllowed to piy their Revenue in Cowries, that 
they could not do it, : nd I am given to understand], that it.was never 
forn erly the case. Thatin the time of the Marhuttas, though the 
Accounts were kept ia Cowries, that the Revenue was paid in 
Rupees—though no doubt at that time, there was a much greater 
demand for Cowries, as the Murhatta Troops were paid in that 
Currency”. 


“I believe we shall come nearest to the truth by stating 
the following Circumstances. The Circulation of the Cowriea is 
confined to the Mofuss l, and there to tbe lowest ord rs of the 
peop!e, but that all accounts are kept in Cowries, and in Rupees; 
Zea indars in this District, are generally poor and needs, yet inclined 
to be extravagant, aud when their Kist: fall due, they are under the 
necessity of applying to the *hroffs for advances, this advance is readily 
granted, provided the Shroffs are allowed to make their own terms, which 
are exorbitan: ; for instance, in advancing ten Hupees to a Zemindar, 
they will enter him in their Books Debtor for 70 Cawo 18 of Cowrles, 
bot they will only receive back the Rupee a! the Government rate 
ot Exchange Ks. 4. Ps.2. The Zemindars to ennb!e them to bear 
this loss, are obliged to pursue a similar line of conduct with their 
under tenants, and the consequence is, the frequent desertions from 
the district that take place, from peop!e being ruined. ‘Thus it may 
in fact be raid that the cause of the depreciation in the value of 
Cowries, arises from the arbitrary demands of the Shroffs from the 
Zemindars, who are obliged to force their under-tenants to pay them 
the Cowiies at the same rate for the Rupee, which they pay the 
Shroffs ; and there appera to me no other method of affording relief 
to this distressed Class of people, than the endeavouring to auperoede ` 
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altogether the onrrenoy of Cowries, by the introduction of copper 


pice. which migh; ve easily L conceive effected by the following 
means ”’ 


* Tt is requisite that out of the Sims disbursed for the expenses 
of the Temple, 1 ,000 Rupees should be paid in Cowrier ; at present 
the whole amount ia paid to the Purchase in Bicca Rupees, and 
they provide Cowries purclh ssirg them at the rato o' 7 Cawons, and 
disbureing them to the Servants of the Temple nt the rate of 
Ks. 4, Ps, 2. tha Rupee, by which they gain greatly". 


* I would propose that in Jiew of adv:neirg the whole sum in 
Sicca Rupees, the Collector for two or three yeare, should be 
furni«hed frow Calcutta with Copper pice, to the amount of 12,000 
Rupees which he should send into the Mofus:il to purchase. Cowrie 
for the use of the Temy le ; Government fixing the exchange between 
the pice and Cowries, at what they might consider just and equitable; 
the Ic wer Clesrea who had Cowries, would then be able to dispose 
of them at a fair price, and the Copper pice wou'd be receivable by 
the Zemindars from them in pay ment of Revenue.” 


“The Disb-rrements also for the sepair« of the Bunda in this 
District, might be mace in Copper pice; and T believe it will te 
generally allowed that the assistance thus afforded to the lower 
Classes, will be very con:iderab'e. The Cowries impcrted junto the 
D et ict in the Course of the Year, do nct amount to more then 
12,600 Rupees w. rth, and cf these two thirds find their way out 
ag iv, and probably more than that proportion”. 


“Tam aware thst the explanation I have erdeavoured to 
afford is grestly defective, but I bel'eve the conclusion I have drawn 
that the depreciation in Cowries is occasioved by the Shroffs and 
Monied men, will be found strictly true, as well as the assertion that 
Cowr:es are not to be procured in any large quanties, and that the 


Zemindars could not (were they allowed) pay their Revenue in that 
Currency’, 


14th, It is rot my object ia this place to offer remarks on the 
foregoing Statement birt toshow that meaeures were adopted by 
Government to obviate tbe inconvenience complained of, ‘The 
remedy suggested by Mr Trower, was immediately adopted —The 
Mint Master at the Presidency wus directed to remit the Sum of 
Thsty Thousand Ficca Rupees in Pice to Cuttack. to enable the 
Collector to d sbrrse them in the purchsse of Cowries for the use 
of the Temple, as well as in the pıyment of such othe- demands 


upon his Treasury as might appear to him to be most advantageous 
fcr the public service. 


16th. Mr, Fgerton at the same time requested the Collector of 
Cuttack to report to him the effect wbich this remittance might 
have in atta'ning the object proposed, in order that further 


ren ittarces of pice might be made should it appear to be 
adviseab!e. 
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l J6th, Mr. Trower in reply furnished a price Current of Cowiiea 
jn the District for the month of May 1313 and proposed to furnish 
a Similar Statemeat monthly, to enable the Ac»ountaut General to 
judge of the effect produecd by the Circulation of the Copper Coin, 


He noticed at tle same time that the value of Cowries, had greatly 
increased of lato. 


171h. These monthly Statements were continued for 10 months 
and the following is an abstract of them :— 


Average Abstract Price Current Of Cowries In The District Of Cuttack. 


IEth. Itis observable from the foregoing abstract, that Cowries 
had risen in value in February 1814 in overy part of the District. 
Since the month of July prec ding, and at that time eight lacs only 
of the Fice which had been remitted to Cattack, had been disbursed 
by the Collector, 


19th. After the month of February, 1814 the transmission of 
these Prico Currents was discontinued, and no further complaint 
of the State of the Cowrie Currency in Cuttack having reached 
this Office 81506 that date upto the receipt of your present letter, 
it appears to have been taken fcr granted that the causo of 
comp'aint had been removed. 


20th. Early in the year 1814/15 however, Mr. ‘Trower was 
obliged by the State of his health to leave Cuttack, and it may 
perh»p3 have b.en owing to that cause that no further discussion 
of the Subject took place, 


21th. Frcm all the foreguirg Statements it may be iufeired 
I conceive. 


1stly —Thsat during five years after Cuttack became tubject 
to the British Government, to cause of discontent isto be found in 
the State of the Cowrie Currency of that District. 


2nd.y—That .the earliest complaint which was brougtt to 
the notice of Governmeat on the part of the inhabitan's of Cuttack, 
of inconvenience arising from the State of tLe currency, cccurred in 
September 1810 was confined tothe effect of an order probibiting 
the receipt of Rupees of sorts, in payment of Revenue, and was 
immediately and effectually redressed on the part of Government, 
by the annulling of that order. 


órdly.—' That as early as practicable after the Collector of 
Cuttack had brought to the notice of Government the evil alleged 
to have been experierced frcm the depreciation of Cowries in that 
District, and explained that nature of it, the only remedy which 
in that Offcer’s opinion would afford relief, was adopted by 
Government, and no further complaints having been reported there 
was reason to conclude that the remedy had succeeded. 


22th, Unow return to the immediate object of your present 
reference, namely how far in my opinion any real inconvenience has 
resulted to the inhabitants of Cattack, from the alleged cause which 
it msy be in the power of Gove:nment to remedy. 
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231d. The alleged cause, implies [ conceive tho existence either 
of a scarcity of Silver, or nf a super abundance of Cowries in Cuttack. 
Or both these causes may bave operated partially to disturb that 
relation of value between silver, and cowries in Cuttack which as 
we have seen prevailed uninterruptedly during the first five years of 
ovr administration. Tfno just cause of complaint can be found 
in the state of the currency of Cuttack, i& may bo asked, how has 
it happened that discontent has been ascribed to that cause १ 


24th. To these inquiries I regret to say that I have little means 
of affording any thing like a satisfactory answer. A Nerick of 
prices throughout Cuttack in both Cowries and Rupees, for a series 
of years, would have been a useful guide towards ascertaining the 
relative prevalence of Rupees, or Couries in the District. But as 
the Collectcr who appears to have bestowed much pains in 
consideriog this subject, has seldom adverted to the price at which 
the produce of the soil has sold, it is hardly probable that he could 
now furnish such a document. 


25th. When Mr. Mitford brought forward the complaint 
respecting Rupees of sorts in Septemb:r, 1810 referred to in the 
former part of this letter, he observed, “As from the first annexation 
of this Province, to the Company's Dominions, many Lacs of Rupees 
of sorts have been dispatched for coinage, it may be reasonably 
inferred that a decrease has takon place, this does not seem to be 
the care for the exportation of Grain, and of Merchandize to the 
Madras Territory, holding also in recolection that the Countries 
adjoining prevent in a great measure such a circumstance occuring, 
the return being made in Rupees of sorts, it is therefore evident 
that the importation will continue in equal force as long as the 
merchant finds a ready market for them in the Landholder, who in 
turn tenders them in payme:t to Government pref.rriog that which 
ls easily acquired to the more tronblesome search for the Sicca 
Ru; ee”. 


26th. In reporting on Mr. Mitford’s letter, Mr. Egerton shewed 
that from November 1804 to Decomber 1810 or during a period cf 
six years, the collections in Cuttack amounted on an average in 
Calcutta Sicca Rupees to 6, 5,0 10 per annum, and in arcots and 
Other Kupees of sorts to about 4,10,000 Itupeez per annum. “As 
the Arcot Rupees” he cbserved, “were receivable in payment of the 
Revenue on very favourable terms, and the Landholders were not 
obliged to pay their Revenues in Calcutta F upees, it is evident that 
although there is a considerable Trade carried on between Cut tack 
and the Southern Districts, the Commercial dealings with Calcutta 
and the Bengal Provinces, must be much more extensive, or 30 
large a portion of the Revenues would not have been paid in Sicca 
Rupoes." “Ido not recollect” Mr. Fgeiton added, “that it has ever 
been necessary for Government to send Calcutta Sicca Ku pees to 
Cuttack, but considerable Sums in that cur: ency have been remitted 
from that District to the Presidency ; never the less the collections 
still continue to be made in a much greater proportion iu Sicca 
Rupees, than in Rupees of sorts ; no cow plaints have ever been made 
of the Trcops not being punctually paid in 9008 Currenoy ; and in 
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shcit there has been at all times I believe, a sufficiency of that 
currency to answer every demand of a public nature upon that 
Treasury.” 


27th. It has appeared that Mr. Trower, in his letter of tho lət 
December 1812 cites the authority of his predeces:or Mr. Fauquier, 
“that the quantity of specie brought into the District in the year 
1214 (1807) and two years antecedent, had diminished it’s value”. 


25th. Mr. Richardson the late Cominssioner of Cuttack, whoae 
course of public service had given him much experience in matters 
of currency, ina report oa the affaira of that Province dated the 
20th of December 1814 observes, ‘‘l am led to think that the 
circulating Capitaliu this Province, does not exceed the sum of 
20 lacs or 2,50,000. — Eoglish money; of this, X reckon 1/40 to be 
Gold; 24/40 Silver; 4/40 Copper, and 11140 Cowrio:; in other words, 
the amount in Gold, half a Lac; Silver 12 Les; and Copper 2 laos; 
Cowries 5 and a half Laos", again “Tho influx of silver into this 
Province must be very considerab'e, thou.h it would be difficult to 
say exactly to what extent”.  Alluding to Pilgrims, Mr. Richardson 
added, “If for the sake of argument we allow annually 1,00,0 00, 
Individuals, exclusive of the many persons resorting tl:ilher, either 
priviledged by poverty, or permission, if each cf these be supposed 
to exchange during his stay 5 Rupees, the quantity of silver 
imported, will amount to above 5 Lac»; andif we likewise take 
into the account the exchange for Rice exported, said to be about 
three Lacs, it will appear that above one half of the whole Revenuo 
is annuslly brought into this Province through various channels, 
to replenist the loss which the circulating Capital sustains”. 


20th. In order to bring this inquiry respecting the silver 
currency of Cuttack down to the latest period, I have carried on 
Ms. Egerton’s statement to tbe 30th of April last embracing 
a period of twelve years. This documents a copy of which I have 
the honour to snrex for the information of Government will be 
found completely to establish the prevalence of Sioca Rupees, over 
Rupees of sorts in that District. During the six vears ending in 
in December 1810 the annual average of the collection in Cuttuok, 
was in sicca Rupees 8,6 :,000-in Rupees of sort 4,10,000. During the 
Twelve years ending on the 30th of April last, tho average 
col!ection in Sicca Rupees has been 10,44,345-in Rupoes of sorts only 


2,47 .326, 


30th, If the District X X X of Cuttack can bear its present rate 
of assessment, it must possess mean3 I presume of disposing of it's 
picduce, independently of the Government expenditure; I can 
not therefore regard the annusl remittances of surplus Revenue 
ficm Cuttack, in aid of the general service of Government, as a 
corsiderat:on belonging to the present question. 


3let. In connection with this mention of resources of Cuttack, 
it may however be remarked that besides the unhappy disturbances 
which have lately occurred in that District itself, the very 
unsettled state for sometime past of the Country immdiately to 
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the Southward, which formerly afforded à Market for the produce 
of Cuttack, may have affected it’s resources considerably. 


32nd. Nevertheless, upon the whole, I can find no proof of any 
particular scarcity of silver in the District of Cuttack; It is true the 
Collector in his latest letter observes, “that silver is so scarce, that 
it is only to be purchased at an advance of from 70 to 80 per cent, 
on the value originally affixcd to tke Cowrie Currency by 
Governu.ent” but then he immediately proceeds to shew that, “the 
cowrie business is principally an affuir of accounts on Paper, or 
of Dr. & Cr. between the money lender and the Ryutts". It 
is elee-where stated also, that the Shrotfs readily make advances, 
provided they are allowed to make their own terms, which 
implies a monopoly, Lot a scarcity of silver, 


33rd. I submit on the other hand, whether besides the positive 
fact of collections in silver for a series of years, averayirg upon of 
12 lacs per annum, much local evident in opposition to Mr. Tıower’s 
remark has not been adduced, in presumption at least of there beirg 
no scarcity of Silver currency in Cuttack. 


34th. With regard to the superabunance of cowries in Cuttack, 
it has appeared from Mr. Trower’s letter of the lst of December 
1812 that in his opinion ‘ the cowries imported into ihe District, in 
a course of the year, do not amount to more than 120060 Rupees 
wortb; and of these two thirds, find their way out ag-in and 
probably more than that proportion”. 


“The quantity cf these shells in circulation," Mr. Richardson 
obeerves, in his report already cited, bearing date December 1814 or 
two years after, “I have supposed to be 54 lacs of Rupees, and I 
am not incliued to suppose them fewer an annual importation made 
from the Maldives and other Places, and exchanged for grain, 
amonnting to the value of abuut 10,000 Rupees, replaces those 
which are wasted or destroyed”. 


35th. In the extract of the report of the 4th Judge of the 
Calcutta Ccurt of Circuit i: deed, which you transmitted for my 
information, I find it asserted that “the epression of the price 
of Cowries, by whicn the Zemindars suffer, has been chiefly 
occasioned by the excess of Cowries imported into the Province to 
pay the labourers employed on the new Road to Juggernauth’’— and 
I underetar d the Magistrate of Cuttack also mean, that there has 
been a real excess of Cowries, occasioning their depreciation, when 
he observes, ‘It must be allowed however, that the depreciation 
in the value of cowries, has caused the produce of the soil to 
enhance in price, so that the Cultivator does not in reality suffer 
६0 severely as on the first view of the case he appears to do; but 
tbis is not comprehensible to bim, bis ideas being alone confined to 
the difference between 4 Cawons and 6 or 7 cawons of oowries." 
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36th. Respectable as the:e authorities undoubtedly are, it may 
be remarked that they rather touch upon this subject, than onder- 
take to examine it, and tat if they had completely established 
the point of a real depreciation of cowries, arising from nbundance, 
they would at the same time have established the truth of the 
Magistrate's assertion, “that th» cultivator dors not in reality ruffer 
so severely as on the first, view of the case he appears to do’’—fer the 
certain consequence of such a depreciation, would be a rise in the 
Cowrie price of the produce of the soil. 


37th. The evidence however of the Collectors, Mr, Waring, and 
Mr, Trower, on this subject, seems entitled to most consideration, 
and the general tenor of the w'1o'e of it appears to me to proceed on 
the belief that the Ryot finds no compensation, for the alledged 
depreciation of cowries, in the greater number of them which he can 
obtain, in exchange for the produce of his Jand. 


38th. It is true one remarkable exception to this obs-rvation, 
occur3 ia Mr. ‘Trower’ latest letter on this subject, dated the 23rd 
of May last. 


39th. From the following Fxtract it would appear that except 
und.r calamity of seascn, scarcity of Rupees, or any other accident, 
or ratber if the scason be favorable, and he can keep his grain till 
a good Market is afforded, a Kyot who engages to rent 8 Begabs of 
land, as-essed on the whole at 162 Cawons of Cowries, which are 
converted into Rupees, at tho rate of 4 Cawons per Rupee, making 
a sum of cicca Rupees 40-8-0 for which he signs a Qubooleat, may 
sell his produce, and even make:ome profit or teıms, which shall 
enable him to fulfil his engagement, by purchasing Rupees for that 
purpose, at the rate of from 6 to 7 Cawons the Rupee. 


“All Zemindaree eccounts’, Mr Trower states, “are in the first 
instance computed in Cowries, that being the circulating Medium 
in the Mofussil, and better understood by the Ryots, than rupees 
A Ryot engages to rent from the Landholder tight Becgahs of land, 
producing various Crops, agreeably to the value of which the 
assessment is made and we will suppo-c the total assessment of the 
8 Beegabs, to amount to 144 Kawons of cowries. "lo this is added 
an account Kuchas, 2 Puns per Khawon (and frequently a long list 
of other demands) waking cn the whole 162 Khawons, which are 
turned into Rupees at the Government rate of Exchange of 4 
Khawons per Kupee, making Sicca Rupees 40-5 0 for which sum 
the yot sizns a Qubooleat. As the »ofussil, and Bazar rate ot 
Cowries, is from 6 to 7 Khawons the rupee, the Ryot to enable 
him to pay th» sum for which he stands engaged, must sell the 
produce of his Land for 280 Khawons of Cowries instead of 162 
the rate at which it was calculated in the first instance; and if the 
season is favorable, and ha can keep his grain till a good market is 
offered, he is sometimes able to do this, and even make some 
profit besides, But if from calamity of season scarcity of Rupees, 
or any other accident, he is unable to pay his Revenue by the time 
required, he is obliged to have recourse to a Mahajun to advance 
him Money, who deb ts him in his Books at the rate of 7 Kawona 
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(more or le:s) for the Rupee; besides adding Interst, discouat, price 
of Stamp Paper for a Bond, ete. all of which is to be paid from the 
next year’s produce. If instead of going to a Muhajun, be goes to 
his Zemindar, and offers to pay his Revenue in Cowries, the 
Landholder will not receive them at the rato at which le originally 
asseescd the Land, 162 Khawons but demands 7 Ehawons the 
Rupee, as the Qubooleat was signed for Sicca Rupees, which he 
himrelf pays to Government. ‘Thus the Eyot loses inthe Exchange 
from 2 to 5 Khawens, becomes involved in Debt, and deserts the 
Estate; the consequence of whichis, that tle Zemindar is obliged 
to let out his lands to Pace Ryots (residir g in other Estates) at a 
reduced nerick, and in his tuin becomes a rufferer from the Cow ries 
Exchange”, 


40th. Never-the-lese, referring to his letter of the 1st December 
1812 Mr. Trower observes, “1 stated, that were I desired to purchase 
a Lac of Rupecs of Cowries at the Bazar price, I could not effect it, 
and I am stil] of the same opinion”--.again “I am told that not a 
doubt is to be entertaircd, tbat in the event of Government 
receiving Cowries into the Treasury at 4 Khawons, or any rate it 
might be thought proper to fix, the Mofuesil rate would in a very 
short time fall down to Ke. 3. Ps. 8 These remark», surely imply, that 
there is no depreciation of Cowries arising from abundance. 


4ist. Under the circumstance of the depreciation of cowries in 
Cuttack, having been alledeged to be ore of tbe causes to which 
the discontent prevalent in that District, may be ascribed, I have 
felt it to be my duty to Jay before Government all the evidence 
bearirg directly on the Cinrency of Cuttack, which the records of 
my Cffice afford, from the enactment of Regulation XII, of 1805 
down to the latest report received on this subject—I might otherwise 
have ventured at once to infer, from the strong presumption afforded 
by the fact of increasing collections in sicca Rupees, during the last 
twelve years and by the concurrent testimonies of Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Trower, as to the trifling amount of the annual importation 
of Cowries into Cuttack, that the state of the currency of that 
District, mut rather have improved, than have given any just 
cause of discontent to any Class of the Inhatitar.ts. 


42nd. The truth appears to be, that the existence of a cowrie 
currency, no longer receivable in payment of Kevenue has been 
made the occasion of exaction and oppression, or as Mr. Trower 
himself justly expresses it, “Thus it may in fact be said, that the 
cau:e of the depreciation of the value of cowries, arises from the 
arbitrary demands of the Shr ffs from the Zemindars, who are 
obliged to force their under-t« nants to pay them the Cowries at the 
same rate for the Rupee, which they pay the Shroffs, ’ 


43rd. To receive cowries generally again in payment of Revenue 
might have the effect of perpetuating that barbarous currency which 
on all hands it is agreed to be desirable to supersede. while to 
attempt to fix its value without acknowledging it to be a legal 
currency oi the district, might appear to be an arbitriry and 
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inconsistent act. I would therefore propose that cowries be rendered 
by enactment, the legal currency of Cuttack, as a fractional part of 
& Rupee, and that they be fixed in value at the rate assumed in the 
general assessment of District. Viz. 


4. Cawons of Cowries equal to 1. Calcutta Sicca Rupee. 


l. Pun of Cowrie equal to 1. Copper Pico. 


44th. The Collector of Cuttack, has a considerable stock of pice 
in band. These, he should be instructed to disburse at his disoretion 
so as to introduce them most effectually into circulation. 


45th. Should the Hon’ble the Vice President in Council be 
pleased to approve of these suggestions, I would beg leave further 
to recommend that the Mint Master be directed to prepare with the 
least practicable delay a remittanco of Pice to the extent of 50,000 
Rupees worth, for the purpose of being dishursed in Cuttack, and 
that supplies of that currency may be continued to bo furnished for 
the same purpose from time to titne, until it should be as complotely 
established in  Cuttack, as in any other part of the Hon'ble 
Company's Territory. 


46. It is hardly to be expected that a law fixing the value of 
Cowries in Cuttack, will go far in preventing the continuance of 
exaction and oppression in some shape or other. ‘I'he acknowledged 
existence of these evils will still remain I fear, to exerciso the 
vigilance of the local authorities, under the general admtnistration; 
But the proposed law, may prevent the Currency of Cowiies, boing 
in future perverted, as of late, into one of the readiest means of 
committing enormous exaction. 


I havo the honor to bo 


Fort William, Sd/ I. W. THERER 
The 23th July 1817 Accountant General 


COLLECTIONS OF LAND REVENUE IN THE DISTRICT 


OF CUTTACK. 
| Collections EIE ín Collections | Total Collec- 
in Rupees of | Calcutta | in Calcutta | tion in Cal- 
sorts. Sicca 91008 cutta 61009 
Rupees. | Rupees. Rupees. 
| 
row November, | | | 

1804/5. | 2,43,641 ¡ 2,26 550 38,004 7 64,854 


6,562,537 10,24 ,907 


1807/8 7,82,215 | 7,09,037 | 4,98,:98 | 12.07,935 
1808/9 4,42,200 | 4,11,228 | 8,90,393 | 13,01,621 
1809/10 2,80,699 | 2,61,115 | 8,29,172 | 10,90,287 
1810/11 2,658,342 | 2,446,830 | 10,74,960 | 13,21,788 


1811/12 1,47, 671 1,37,037 | 13,392,831 |  14,69,808 


1,059,213 1,47,273 11,458,665 12,92,933 


1208/6 | 70,24] | 6१,340 | 12,275,260 | 12,92,600 
1819/1$ 


1800/7 6,0738 | 4,72,370 


1813/14 1,60,984 , 3,149,104 | 11,42,132 12,91,236 
1814/15 1,30,634 1,30,182 | 13,62.569 14,92,751 
1815/16 2,13,037 | 1,907,463 | 12,564,799 14,692,262 
1816/17 44,158 40,932 | 13,10,999 12,51,861 
Total ... 31,94,230  29,67,911 1,25,32,143 1,55,00,014 


DR RR RRR RR RRR RRR मका 
Average of 12— 2,66,186 2,47,326  10,44,345 12,91,671 
RRR RRR FR 


E. E. 
Sd/ 1. W. Therer 


ACCOUNTANT GENERL, 


To 
T. Plowden, Esqr., 
Acting Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Salt. Department, Fortwilliam. 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 24th 
Ultimo, and enclosed therein, a copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary 
Bayley to the Magistrate of Cuttack, requiring me to report on such 
points alluded to in the Enclosure as appertain to the salt 
Department. 


2. The question alluding to the Salt Department is as follows : 
“The enhanced price of salt and the difficulty of obtaining it even at 
an advanced price.” 


3. The extension of the salt monopoly to the Southern 
Division of Cuttack, has been like new taxation in all parts of the 
World, naturally a source of temporary complaint, and its effect 
upon the Public mind is too recently impressed, not to form a 
prominent feature in the many grievances which are supposed to have 
given birth to the prevailing Insurrection in Khoordah and its 
vicinity ; but it affords me much satisfaction to assure tho Board, 
backed by (fficial Documents in demonstration, that the sales of 
Government salt have been sufficiently extensive to afford ample 
provision for the inhabitants of Cuttack and the neighbouriag states 
and that they have gradually increased annually. 


4, The quantity of salt sold in the Province for the three last 
years, amounts, upon an average, to maunds 151,033, which upon a 
calculation of the daily consumption of each individual at 1/2* a 
cuttack, provides for 5,37,013 souls per annum. 


5. The average retail price of salt in the District, formed from 
the Chokey weekly reports in the office, amounts to Rupees 3-4-0 
per mound, and supposing 1/2 a Chhattack to be the daily consump- 
tion of each Individual, which is very liberal, his proportion per 
annum stands him in annas 14 and 7  pie:—this is utmost 
Individual expence for salt even at the present price of the article 
thus it must appear very improbable, that a whole Country should 
assemble arms against the state or thatthe present Insurrection 
should be attributed to the price of salt, or the difficulty of 
obtaining it. 


6. The real grievance existing in Cuttack with respeot to the 
Salt, and the cause of it’s becoming an object of complaint is, that 
previous to the extension of the monopoly, all the Head men of 
Villages (Mokuddums) which are productive of salt, enjoyed an 
enormous profit upon the manufacture under the following arrange- 
ment with their mulunghees, It was usual to assess all such Lands at 


200: r08- 
Pondir g 
with the 
calculation 
just made 
by the 
Captn. 
Roberts now 
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in the Cc me 
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*In 1814- 


1818. mds. 
1,69,233.32.8 
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the rate of half their product in salt, and the mokuddums were in the 
habit of collecting Revenue in salt, and of bartering Grain with their 
molunghees for the remaining half of their annual manufacture, 
thus monopolizing individually the Trade in the article as far as 
their farms of one or more villages extended, they sold their salt 
to all the Neighbouring merchants at a ounsiderable advance upon 
it’s original cost, and after paying the amount of Revenue to the 
Zemindar, the profit to mokuddams was still great, and the loss of it, 
by the recent extension of the monopoly, is not likely to escape 
their attention in the present opportunity of stating grievances, and 
as they are only interested in seeing things return to their former 
system by a relinquishmert of the Hon'ble Company's monopoly 
under an investigation of their grievances they will naturally suit 
complaints to that object, and urge the hardship of being obliged to 
pay now 60 high a price for the article, which was so cheap before 
without advertising to the scrutiny, their complaints, and the object 
ín making them, will meet with. 


7. The annual average number of  Rowannahs issued to 
merchants to cover my sales of salt at the office for the last three 
years, is 1203, all to cover sales in District Lats, the sales are open 
from 10 O'clock in the morning till six in the evening daily, and are 
most assuredly free to all merchants who wish to become purchasers 
of quantities from 20 maunds to any extent, and it clearly is any 
interest to extend my sales as much as possible; as by the favour of 
Government I am allowed to derive a commission upon the amount 
sold annually. I never have heard the slightest complaint of any 
difficulty in obtaining talt from the Office, or do I believe any such 
complaint does really exist to the prejudice of the Trade in any part 
of the Province, or that the introduction of the public monopoly, 
further than tho loss of it’s advantages to those who before enjoyed 
them. . 


8. In Bengal the price of Salt is nearly, if not quite, dcub'e 
what it is in this District, if therefore the price of the article in 
this Province is to be considered a source of grievance, it can only 
be by comparislon with times antecedent to the extension of the 
Hon'ble Company's monopoly. 


9, The average price of salt of the Hon ble Company's publio 
soles in Caleutta for the sake of example, we will suppose to be 
350 Rupees per 100 Maunds—this Salt sold in retail, after passing 
through the several deg:ces of Tiaders, I know from experience 
never falls short of Rupees 6 per maund, and more commonly sells 
for 6 Rupees at a distance from the Presidency which 1s within 4 
annas per maund of being double the price of the Cuttack 
Trade. 


10, *My sales in 1816 have fallen short of the year preceeding, 
which accounts for the scarcity now in the market, but this is to be 
attributed to the frequent alarm which has prevailed in the District 
during that period of the approach of Pindarees, and that alarm has 
this effect upon the Trade no doubt can be entertained, since the 
sales at my office have now entirely ceased, in consequence of the 
prevailing insurrection in Khoordah, and not a grain has been sold 
since the 8th of April last, 
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ll. The quantity of salt in the market (see my letter of the 
Ist instant) is not at the present moment more than sufficient for 
consumption of the District for LS days, and as this scarcity is to be 
accounted for by a stagnation of the public sales for so short a 
period as one month, the proverty of tho Trade generally is demonstia- 
ted beyond a doubt, and if any diffculty does oxist in obtaining 
salt, it must originate in the confined scale of the market individu- 
ally, the merchants who trade in salt are mostly Ooriahe, whose means 
will only allow them to purchase in small quantities, and genorally 
speaking, in single Lots, they are none of them men of property, and 
before they embark in a second speculation, they are obliged to 
settle their accounts with their Creditors thus it is. that the market 
continues precarious in its supplies and subject to distress, if in the 
event of alarm, or from any other cause, the publio sales should be 
interrupted. 


12. The price paid for salt at my offico to tho whole sale 
dealer, is per maund 2 Rupees the exponse of conveying his salt 
mostly by land carriage, is considerable, and when tho usurious rato 
of Interest, wastage, risk, and various indispensible charges are 
brought into calculation, it does not appcar to be exorbitant that he 
should charge 30 per cent upon his Trado, including all bis expences; 
this is the rate,* upon an average, at which I understand the whole 
sale dealer disposes of his Rowannah salt to pherriahs or Retailers, 
always upon credit, and consequently at a gre t risk — Retailers receive 
their supplies from the wholesale merchant in small quantities, and 
expose it for sale in all neighbouring Hauts and Buzars. The 
quantity usually entrusted upon credit to Pherriahs is from 5 to 10 
maunds, and the expense to them of storing the salt, and converying it 
about from market to market, together with the waste, ls great, yet 
their sales averge only 20 per cent upon prime cost; which leaves 
them clear profit of about half, 


13. What I have above stated, alludes to the District at large, 
or such portion of it as embraces the salt Trade at places distantly 
situated from the manufacturing Aurungs, and has little or nothing 
to do with Khoordah, the present immediate object of Report. 


14. Inthe Khcordah E.tate, the salt sales are confined as 
scarcely to deserve notice, the quantity sold for the consumption of 
Khoordah from my office since the extension of the monopoly, 
amounts to maunds 3,676, almost the whole of Khoordah is supplied 
as al: other Pecgunnuha aro so situated with smuggled salt from tho 
Bhoosoondpore pangah salt Aurung, which is centrally positioned in 
that Estate, and also from Chilka Lake, which borders thereon this 
evil is well known to prevail in every agency, and all the vigilance in 
the World will not prevent it, it is not to be oredited therefore that the 
present disturbed state of Khcordah can have originated in a 
scarcity of ealt, a difficulty of obtaining the excessive price of it, or 
in any grievance applicable to the Monopol Y further as 1 have 
before stated than the loss experienced by the Head men of Villages 
who for merly reaped its advantages and Zamindars who partook of 
the came trade—the price of salt in Khoordah betore the introduction 
of the Monopoly, was of course much more moderate than it now 
is, and did not exceed 14 annas per maund, for I purchased it in 
Khoordah for my own consumption when there at that rate. 


* Rs, 2.10.0 


See para 10 
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15. I have been thus explicit in my Report upon the grievances 
supposed by Government to originate in the high price of salt, and 
the difficulty of obtaining itin the provincial markets in the hope 
of establishing, to the satisfaction of Government, and the Board, 
the improbability of their existence to any alarming extent, and 
that the following points quoted from Official Records, will be 
received in proof, that the Monopoly has not been comparatively 
oppressive to the Inhabitants of this Province, and further that 
stated grievances can only originate in a desire to turn the trade 
into the hands of those, who before enjoyed its sweets. 


First. That the market price of salt in Oorishah is very 
little, more than half the price of the article in Bengal. 


9dly. That the annual Public sales of salt in Cuttack, are 
equal to the consumption of up-wards of 5,37,000 souls. 


3dly. That the salt consumed by each Individual, does not 
stand him in more than annas 14 and 7 pies per annum at the 
average price of salt in the District. 


4thly. That the sale of salt, atthe Cuttack salt Offices, is 
treo and open, daily and all day to any and all persons wishing to 
become purchasers at the Government price, or per maund 
2 rupees. 


&thly, That tho number of Lots sold at the Cuttack salt 
offico in the last three years, amounts to 3,610, each lot distinctly 
covered by a Rowannh, and destined to any market in the Province 
at the pleasure of the morchants. 


Othly. That it is the Interest of the salt Agent to extend 
his public sale of salt to the utmost, and tliat these sales have 
annually encreased, the following statement clearly proves. 


QUANTITY OF SALT SOLD 


In 1811 ... ... ... .. Mds. 1,06,326,39.8 
1818 ... ... ... ... do 1,23,567.237, 
1813 ... ... ... »» do 129,470, 
1814 ... ... .. .. do 1,10,957.23,12, 
1815 ... ... .. .. do 182,914.12, 
1816% ... 0. ... .. do 1,59,283,328,. 


16, In submitting this present Report to the Board, I have 
strictly confined my observation relative to the prevailing Insurreo- 
tion to my own Department, and I most anxiously hope that the 
minute explanation I have given of the grievances stated to exist 
to the prejudice of the Agency and derogatory to the primary 
constitution of the monopoly may prove satisfactory. 


Cuttack, I have 
Salt Office, Sd/ C. BECHER. 
The Sth May, 1817. SALT AGENT, 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT REGARDING CUTTACK 


In the beginning of the month of April last, Government 
received intelligence from the Magistrate of Cuttack, that a body of 
400 men denominated Kund or Chooars inhabitants of Goomsur 
in Ganjam had entered the Pergunnah of Khoorda in the District 
of Cuttack, in here they had been joined by Jugbundoo Roy and 
a large body of people under his influence;* that they had burned 
the Police Thannah plundered the Treasury of the Tehsildar, and 
committed other acts of outrage in that Pergunnah, 


Although the information furnished by the Magistrate of 
Cuttack, was not such as to establish any direct partcipation on the 
part of the Rajah* of Khoorda in the violent proceeding of the 
insurgents, it was calculated to excite a strong suspicion, that the 
Rajah was indirectly concerned in  fomenting the existing 
disturbances, and it appeared to Government to be under any 
circumstances in-expedient to permit him to remain at Jugunautb, 
where his presence was likely to facilitate the objects of the 
Insurgents, and to encourage a disposition to oppsose the authority 
of Government, and the Magistrate was accordingly authorized to 
remove the Rajah from Jugunauth, and if necessary to send him 
under a safe escort to Calcutta. Circumstances connected with 
the course of military operations prevented the execution of this 
measure until the 11th May last, when the Rajah wes removed to 
Cuttack, where he still remains in consequence of the state of the 
roads in the season of the periodical rains, and the difficulty of 
sparing troops to Escort him to Calcutta. 


In the mean time the little success with which the 
operations of the Military detachments in Khoordah have been 
attended, and their subsequent retreat trom that Pergunnah 
having augmented the confidence of the insurgents and 
diffused more widely the spirit of disaffection, Government deemed 
it necessary to vest the Magistrate with a discretional authority to 
proclaim Martial Law* in Khoorda, and in any other parts of 
Cuttack in which that measure might be necessary for the 
restoration of tranquillity, and to offer rewards for the apprehension 
of the Ringleaders. 


In the mean time measures had been adopted by the 
Commander-in-Chief for reinforcing the troops in Cuttack, and with 
reference to the progress of the insurrection and to other 
circumstances, it was deemed expidient to place the troops in 
Cuttack under the separate command of an officer of high rank, 
to whom the delicate trust of administering Martial Law might be 
likewise confided. Major General Sir G. Martindell having 
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'Underthese accordingly been nominated to this command under the title of 


instructions 
martial Law 
was procl- 
aimed in 
Khoorda on 
the 14th 
April last, 
& subse: 
quently 10 
Pipley, 
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Jugunnauth 
& Khootdes 
on the 19th 
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Commissioner proceeded to Cuttack, at which place he arrived on the 
6th of May. 


On tho 16th that month he quitted Cuttack and entered 
Khoordah, where he has since directed the movements and 
operations of the troops, and has adopted other measures with the 
view of apprehending the Kingleadura of the distrurbance and of 
restoring tranquillity 


After this short review of the principal measures adopted 
for suppressing tho late disturbances, it will be convenient to notice 
generally the local limits within which the disturbances have 
principally prevailed, as well as tho:e to which they lave from time 
to time partially extended themselves. 


With this view I have carefuly extended the scveral 
dispatches received from the Magistrate, and have referred to such 
Mups as 1 could procuro, 


It is to be regretted however, that a large tract of country 
to the South of the Mahonuddee has not been surveyed, and that 
tho Chief seeno of the disorders appear in con-equence nearly a 
blank in the Map. It has been already noticed, that the insurrection 
commenced in Khoorda, an extensivo Purgunnah thinly inhabited, 
and abounding with thick Jungles, and uncultivated wastes. 


To the S;uth and West, it is situated near the boundary of 
the district of Ganjam, and in the vicinity of that extensive tract 
of Country in Ginjam, denominated Gcomsur, which for same time 
past has been in a state of open resistance to the local authority in 
the Ganjam District. 


The report furnished to this Government by the Collector 
of Ganjam on the state of Goomsur, exhibits many features of 
resemblance in the character of the disturbances respectively 
prevailing in Goomsur and in Khoorda. 


The fawilics of the two Rajahs (as well as of Jugbuudoo 
and of the principal servant of the Rajah of Goomsur) are allied by 
marringe and the two Rajahs have both been deprived of the 
management of their respective Estates for contumary or other 


misconduct. 


Their principal native Officers, including the Establish. 
raents cf Paiks or Native local Militia, are the persons actively 
engaged in resisting the Government. The fort Commanders of 
this class of people are respectively the leadera of the rebellion on 
both Pergannahs, and there are sufficient grounds to infer that the 
leading object of these people was the restoration of the hereditary 
proprietors of the Estates to their former power and influence. The 
disorders which so long prevailed in the Perguunahs of Bogree and 
Rypore in Midnapore as well as those now prevailing in Kemmedy 
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and Mahurry in the District of Ganjam, exhibit precisely the same 
features, and whatever injuries, real or supposed, may havo contri- 
buted to excite or to extend the disturbances in question, tho leading 
object and chief causo of them appear to have 0301 nearly the same 
is all. Inall of them too, the nature of the Country and the 
terror inspired by the outrages of the Paiks have proved the 
principal obstacles to the reestablishment of tranquillity 


The disturbances in Cattaok did not extend beyond the 
limits of Khoorda, until after the x of tha soveral detach- 
ments which had first proceeded into it. The entire failure of the 
first measures, adopted with a view to coercion, naturally 
emboldened the insurgents, and they were in consequence enabled 
to extend their outrages to other Estates, and to excite and 
encourage the dissatisfied or i ldisposed inhabitants of those Estutes 
in the prosecution of a similar course of proceeding. 


It aocording!y appears from the Magistrate's letter of the n 


7tb, 10th and 15th of April last that vorious outragea were soon 
afterwards committed in Limbi00*%, Diply? and Khoatdost either 
by parties of the insurgents for Khoorda or by the Paoks belonging 
to the several Estates and place: above specified. 


During the start period in whioh the Khoorda insurgents 
retained possession of Jugernaut, they do not appear to have been 
joined by the Inhabitants*, and thus retroat from that place in 
consequence of the arrival of a detachment under Ciptain Lo Fevre 
was followed by the immediate restoration of tranquillity in that 
quarter, 


The following Extracts from letters addressed to Govern. 
ment by Mr. Impey, the Magistrate under dates the 5th and 110 
May last, regarding tho genera! state of affairs in the district at that 
period, correspond with the tenor of the foregoing remarks, 


di Muy. “I have the honour to report for the informa. 
tion of His Lordship in Conneil, that since my Letter of the 29th 
Ultimo, f have becn enabled most satisfactorily to ascertain, that 
the wholo of this District to the Northward of the Mahanuddy is in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, and the Inhabitants are ploughing 
the Land and otherwise employed in their peaceful avocations, 


Tho ill disposed persons, who were embol dened by the 
retreat from l'oory to commit outrages and to evince a disregard of 
the Civil Power have despersed. Somo have been apprehended 
and the Police is actively employed in apprehending all person 
implicated, Messures have also been adopted for reinstating the 
Zumeendars who were dispossessed by the former Proprietors, and 
for seizing the persons of the Khundittees concerned in these violent 
7000301128.” 


“The Rajah of Coojing is on his way to the Station, and 
will arrive in the couree of a day or two when a particular investi- 
gation into his conduct will take place.” 
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“Khoorda alone is the part of the District where the 
authority of Government is totally annulled.” 


llth May. “Nothing further bas transpired attaching 
suspic'on to tho Rajah of Ranpoore, and every intelligence obtained 
by me tends to confirm my opinion, that none of the Ghur Jhaut 
Rajahs have afforded assistance to Jugbundoo and the l’ebels”. 


“I have pleasure in reporting that the  pe.ce of the 
District has not undergone any interruption since my last address, 
and that the Police is again resumingits accustomed efficacy 
tbroughout the late distrubed parts of the district tbe Territory of 
Khoordah slone excepted.”” 


The intriguea of Jugbundoo to excite disaffection and rebellion 
in the tributary Mehauls appear to hive entairely failed. The Rajah 
of Ranpoore 13 only person of that class whose conduct has appeared 
to be equivocal, and thero is no proof of his having actually 
assisted the rebala in Khoorda, or of his having re-olved on resistiag 
the authority of Government. 


Since the 15th of Mıy last, disposeable force in Cuttack 
has been Employed in Khoordah in destroying tha stockades, 
fortified passes and villages, in dispersing the insurgents wherever 
they were assembled ia any considerable parties, in opening roads 
through the Jungles, andin making arrangements for the shelter of 
such part of the troops as it was proposed to station within the 
Purgunnah of Khoordah during the rains, 


These and other measures adopted by Major Gencral Martin 
dell, coupled with the protectioa afforded by the troops, have induced 
many of the inhabitants of Khoordah who had qnitted their villages 
to return to their former habitations and pursuits. 


A considerable number of the Paeks have been killed, and 
others have voluntarily returned to their allegiance Those who are 
still in arme have retired to remote parts in the Jungles, where it is 
impracticable to parsue them ni th:s advanced period of the season 
but from which they sally forth when opportunities offer for the 
purpose of attacking the inhabitants of Villages who are inimical 
to them or who furnish assistance or informa'ion to the officers of 
Governu.ent. 


Having thus briefly adverted to the past and present state 
of affairs in Khoordah, and the Estates or places in ita vicinity in 
which Martial Law has been Established, it remains to notice the 
outrages which have been committed in some other parts of the 
Diatrict of Cuttack. 


The letter frem the Magistrate of Cuttack of the Sth and 
11th of May last, Extracts from which are inserted in a preceding 
part of this report, shew that at that period, the authority of 
Government was not openly and violently risisted in any pırt of the 
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District except the Pergunnah of Khoordah, that although the 
retreat of Captain Walligton from Pooreo, had excited a spirit of 
outrage and commotion in Cojeiog and i's vicinity, and although 
the fo: mer prop'ietors of some Estates in that quarter had with the 
aid of Khrndytes and Paeks despo:sessed the new purchasers, yet 
that the Civil authority was regainig its influence, and that the 
restcration of tranquillity generally was progressive. 


On the 299 30th of May and the “Oth of July last however 
the Magistrate reported, that soon after Major General Martindell 
had entered Khoordah, a body of armed Pykes belonging to that 
Perguonah, had made an irruption into the Thanah of Ghope where 
they were joined by tho Khundytes and Packs of Coojung and its 
vicinity, and committed various outrages in that part of the Country. 
These disturbances gradually extended to the Thannahs or Turun, 
Huchur pore, Arsreshur, Pyrajpore and Patamoondy. 


In most of these disturbances the Pickes of Coojung appear 
have taken a principal part. 


They were aided however by the Khundyt»s anl Pykes of 
many Estates in the Tharnahs abovementioned. They plundered 
the Salt Chowkees attacked the Police Officera forcibly ejcted the 
new purchasers of Estates, and reinstated the former proprietors 
in the possession of them. 


The Magistrate strengthened these and other Police 
Thannahs by an additional number of Burkundosses, but the military 
operations then in progress in Khoordah, rendered it impracticable 
at that time to furnish Troops fcr the suppression of these disorders. 


Deteohments have been since ordered to Coojung and 
GLope ard their presence will probably prevent further Eccesses. 


Whether the Rajah cf Koojung has encouraged the Paekes 
of his Fstate to commit these outrages appears at present doubtful. 
His intention to proceed to Cuttack, us reported in the Magistrate's 
letter of the 5th of May, was not carried into effect in consequence, 
as was then supposed by Magistrate, of the compulsatory interference 
of the Chief Servants and Piekes on his Estate. 


Coojung is not one of the Tributary Mehals, but the Rajah 
holds his Estate on a fixed annua] quitrent in perpetuity. 


In the various reports submitted by the Magistrate 
regarding these disturbances, the Khundytes and Paeks are alone 
mentioned as being actively concerned in the outrages, and it is 
probable that they have been instigated to commit acts of violence 
by the former proprietors of Estates, and that their chief abject 
bas beento restore those proprietors to their former possessions. 
The Magietrate has specifically noticed, that the new purchasers 
of the following Estates, many of which are very extensive, have 
been dispossesced. 
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Viz. 

Bulramyore, Boorakura 
and ‘l'alpudda were purchased 
by officers on the Establishment ROOPASOO. 


of the Zillah Conrt, 
BOORAKUZA. 


BULARAMPORE. 


101८088०00 was purchased by 

Ki-henmohun Choodhree. 
TAL UDDA. 

Murrechpore, Hurrishpore & 

Golra are Jungle Estitcs 


included in th» special MURIEL ECHPORE. 
provisions of Section 35, 
Regulation 12,1809. HURRISHPORE, 
& 
GOLRA. 


Unlees the Khundytes and Paeka are actuated by Natives 
of this nature, it is not easy to assiga any probable ground for their 
being the active Agents in the recent di-turbances. By tho 
provisions of Regulation 13, 1805, the pos.ession of the lands 
assigned by the tormer Government for the maintenance of the 
Khundites and Pykes, was secured to them on the samo terms as 
heretofore and special rules were enacted for rendering their 
servicos available in maintaining an cficient Police, and tor 
preventing their being removed from their offices without sufficient 
cause, 


The Magistrate has not stated that this class of people 
complain of having been deprived of their lands, or of having 
suffered from the cxacilons of the Zemeendars or Police Officers, 
except in Khoorda ia which Pergunnah itis specifically asserted as 
well by the Magistrate as by Sir G. Martindell, that their lands have 
been brought on the public assessment at the same rates as those 
paid by the other cultivators of the soil. 


The same course however may possible have been pursued 
in other parts of the District, and the subject is and which merits 
the early and serious attention of the local officers. 


Of the places mentioned in the foregoing part of this 
report there are several which I have been enabie to trace in Any 
of the Maps to which I have had access. Amongst these which I 
cannot find, the following are the most important. Khootdes, 
Limbaee, Runpore, Kunka, Bulrampore, Boorakera, the Thannahs 
of Teerun and Paharjepoor. 


The following remarks however will facilitate a reference 
to the Map, with regard to some of the Principal Places lying to the 
South of the Mahanudee. The Thannah of Piply is situated on the 
high road from Cuttack to Jugernat about midway between there 
placer, the Thannahs of Teerun and Ghope, together with the 
extensive Estates of Khoatdes and Coojung embrace the greater 
part of the tract of Country lying between Juggunnaut and the 
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mouth of the Mahanuddee, and stretching and land to a distance 
of 20 or 30 miles from the Sea Coast and thoy include the Estatea 
of Hurrishpoor, Murretchpure, Gol‘, 1३१००७७३००, Purroouhi and 
Talpudda. The Thannahs of Patomoondy, As3uro3assurs, 
Pahrajpoor, the Salt Stations of Runanooah, Bakood, and Astrung, 
the Estates of Hurryhurpoore and Buirampoore appear to bo 
situated either to the northward of the Mahanuddy or in its 
immediate vicinity. 


It has been already abserved that the Paeks and Khuudytos 
have been the active perpetrators of the outrages that have taken 
place, and that the body of the people whatever may he the 
grievances of which they may have cause to complain do not 
appear to have been directly concerned in openly resisting the 
authority of Government, though they have probably in various 
instances forwarded the views of tho Paoko3 by indirect 
means. 


It is remarkable also, that with the exception of Coojung, 
and perhaps one or two other Estates, the Packs and Khundytes 
who have Leen engaged in the disturbances belong to states which 
were no longer in the possession or under the management of the 
ancient Proprietors. For instance Khoorda,  Khoatdes and 
Limbace, were held Khas, and the Estates of Murrcchpore, 
Hurrishpore, Golra, Balrampore, Boorakura and Roopasoo were all 
in the hands of new Purchasers. 


The foregoing general romarks are submitted under the 
impression that they may perhaps be of use in considering tho 
course which should be pursued with a view to the restoration of 
tranquillity. 


The 10th August, 1817. 
Sd/ W. B. Bayley, 
Actg. Chief Seoretary to Government. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The 16th September, 1817. 
( A True copy) 
Sd/ W. Bayley, 
A. C. S. to Government. 
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AN ORIYA INSCRIPTION FROM INDUPUR 
By Sri B. V. Natb, M. A. B. L. 


The inscription edited below was found by me in a village, named 
Indupur, in tbe Kendrapara subdivision of cuttack district in Orissa, The 
inscription is divided into three parts and each part has been inscribed on the 
circular stone seat of the deities Jayannäth, Balabhadra and Suvadrá The 
temple, in which the inscriptions were found, seems to be a temple of the 
15th or 16५ century without much workmanship. But some stones in 
A temple indicate tha the temple was rebuilt on the ruins of the 
old one. 


Some portions of the inscriptions are not decipherable as they are 
damaged and overlapping. Excepting the last line, the whole of the: 
inscription found on the circular seat of Jagannath has been deciphered. 
The other parts of the incription found on the circular seat of Balabhadra 
and Suvadra remain undeciphered as they are hopelessly clumsy and badly 
written. 


The characters are Oriya of the early part of the 16th century. The 
only point that calls for notice is the formation of some letters that are quite 
different from the present Oriya letters. Palaeozraphically, the inscription 
should be placed after the Trisilin! inscription of the time of Pürü$ottim 
Deva. The inscription may be assigned to the 160 half of the 16th 
century. 


The linguage of the inscription is Oriya. There is no iatroductory 
word like Swasti eto. in the begianing. Tbe influence of local corrupt 
pronounciation is also seen in the iasoriptioa (Pramesür instead of 
Parames war). 


Of the persons figuring in the inscriptions the most important is 
Pratäparudra Gajapati, It is clear that he belonged to the we'l-known lineage 
of Surya-Vamsi kings ruling in Orissa in the 15th-18th century. The title 
“Gajapati” indicates further that he was connected with Purusottam Deva 
and Kapilendra Deva who were similarly Gajapatis. Elsewhere he is spoken 
as the son and successor of Purusottam Deva. The record does not tell us. 
anything more about him except giving his name. | 


d, 0, H.R.J., Vol, I1, No,l, p. 61. 
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Tho inscription records the way of arrangement for the daily offering 
and Feba-puja of the gods, Jagannath, Balabhadra and Suvadra installed im 
a temple at Indupur, when Prataparudra Deva was ruling in Orissa, 


TEXT. 
Inscription on the circular seat of Jagannath :— 


1st portion :— 


दुध प्रमेसुरङ्ध, लागी होइ पत्र होइन । खातेक आदि पडि मलक्रण सहित 
धान सर्‌ wc ep कउडि का ७५ हाणा ए धान कउड़ि कलन्तरकु कोलारे 
तिनिपाए लाभरे आए afa । ए लाभ हेलार ठाकुरङ्क लागा 
होइ१ । 


nd portion :— 


धान भ १कउडि are do कालिपणि धान ग ४०.० । इन्द्ररपुर fas 
कोठू बर्णधान भ ४ ग ४० कउडि का २९ । ए MAR कळन्तर देवे भरण 
वरसकु कोलारे आट। Mar चाउल ग ३। कउडिकि कलन्त्र देवे छ काण 
आठ । 


Translation of the Ist Portion :~ The milk, after being offered to — the 
deity, would be distributed freely. On all the debtors, the unrealised loan 
with their interest amounts to fine rico 4 bharanas and cowries 75 káhánas, 
The interest accrued from the paddy and cowries, will be realised in kind at 
the rato of 3} in a winpowing basket. From this profit, the offering to the 
deity will be made. 


Translation of the2nd Portion :~ Paddy ono hbarana, cowries six kähänas, 
and kaliparni paddy 40 gaunie. From the store ofthe deity at Indupur, 
coloured paddy 4 bharanas and forty gaunis and cowries 29 kähänas. Interest 
on the paddy will be realieed at the rate of 8 kola (paddy) and3 gaunts (rice) 
per bharana per year. The interest on the cowries will be realised amounting to 
6 kahanas and eight*, 


*The . t : T i 

qA Free distribution, पडिमल ऋण Original loan not realised. कलन्तर ~ 
Interest, कोला- Winnowing basket, लागी giza offering to be made, 
कॉोलिपणि धान--& kind of paddy, इन्द्र पुतु- Former name of the present 
village Indupur. 
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THE IMPERIAL GANGA AND THE GAJAPATI RULE IN ORISSA. 
(1038-1563 A. D.) 
By Dr. N. K, Sahu, M. A., Ph. D. 


“T 

j he confusion in the history and chronology of Orissa", writes Prof. 
R. D. Benerjee, ''vanishes completely from the beginning of the llth century 
A. D,, when Vajrahasta of Kalingavagara assumed the title of Tri-Kalinga 
Adhipati and ascended the throne in sake +60 =Sunday 9th April 1038 a, 9, 
He was Vajrahasta V of the Ginga Jine, and was the son of Kamarnava by 
Vinaya Mahadevi of Vaidumba family of the Andhra territory, His assumption 
of such hish sounding titles as Maharajadbiraja and Tri-Kalinga-Adhipati, 
clearly indicates that he was an independent ruler of tne Ganga line, to which 
he added considerable glory. The rise of the Chola power in the South at the 
opening of the ! 1th century A. 9. has been a source of great danger both for the 
Chalukyas of Vengi and the Gangas of Kalinga and when Rajaraja I Chola 
(1085—!614 A D.) led his expedition towards the north these two powers had 
been completely overwhelmed. Since that time, the Gangs had to acknowledge 
the suzereizntv of the Cholis until V»jrahasta V declared independence taking 
opportunity of the disorder that prevailed in the Chola empire under Rajadhi, 
raja the son of Rajendra Chola, and the grand son of Rajaraja I. 


Rajadbiraja, faced with terrible rebellions in Pandya, Kerala and 
Simhala, perhaps considered it wiser to have friendly terms with Vajrahasta, 
whose son Rajaraja appears to have helped him in quelling those robellions and 
it wae probably during this time that Itajasundari, the daughter of Kajendra 
Chola, was given in marriage to Raiaraja. Chod igang» in his Korni copper plate 
declares that his father Raja-ıaja “first became tre husband of the Goddess of 
Victory in the festival of b:ttle with the Drámilas, and next married Rája- 
sundari, the daughter of the Chola King”, ? and in his Vizag Charters he clearly 
mentions Rajendra Chola as the father of Rajasundari.? 


Vajrabasta himself is known to have married a Kalachuri princess 
named Vijaya Mahadevi which further consolidated his position and cemented 
the relations of Kalinga and Mahakosala. 


In the meantime the Chola King Räjädhiräja was killed in 1052 4, D. in 
the battle of Kopum while fighting with the Western Chälukya King, Somesvara 
Ahava Malla, and he was then succeeded by his brother Rajendra 1I, who died 
childless in 1043 A, n. The next ruler Vira Rajendra, the youngest son of 
Rajendra 1 Chola, bestowed Vengi on Vijayadityan overlooking the cause of his 
own brother-in-law Kulottunga, after whioh he marched against Kalinga, where 
probably he obtained little success. When Vira Rajendra died, his son Adhi 
Rajendra ruled only for a year and a few months: and then he was killed: in 
1070 A. D. by Kulottunga who usurped the Chola throne.* It was by this 
EEE E EEE EEE SEE TREE EEE EEE STETTEN EEE EEE. OO 

1, R.D, ee Hist, of Orissa, 1, p, 242. l 
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time that the Ganga ruler .Vajrahasta «died and was succeeded by his son 
Rajaraja.° 


From the very beginning of his reign Rajaraja had to enter into war 
with Kullottunga who was t hen consolidating bis position in the resim of the 
Cho]as. A suitabin casus belli was offered in the succession question of the 
Vengi kinrdom which was forcibly occupied by Kulottunga driving his rival 
Vijayaditva out of that territory. Raj. raja took up the cause of the old and 
decrepit Vijayaditya "who was about to sink in the great ocean of the Cholas” 
and gave him a refuge in the Western region of bis kingdom till his death. 
Kulottunga now assumed the name of Rajendra Chola and appointed his son 
Rajaraja Mumadi Chola as Viceroy of Vengi, who with his general, Mummadi 
Bhima continued fighting with the Ganga King ot Kalinga.” It is known from 
Dirghasi inecription dated 10%6 a. n. that Ganapati the seneral of Rajaraja of 
Kalinga, “defeated in the battle the army of the Chola King, destroyed the 
troops of the King of Utkal and often defeated the King of Vengi.'? Thus 
Rajaraja had to fight constantly with the (“holas and the Chalukyas in the South 
and the Inter Soma-Vameis of Utkalas. in the North, the iseue of which was finally 
decided during the regin of his son Ananta Varma Chod ganga who conquered 
and annexed both the territories of Vengi and Utkala to hie growing empire. 
When Re jersja died in 1077 A. D his kingdom was probablye xtending upto the 
hill Simachalam in the south, the river Rusikulya in the north, the sea in the 


east and the Khimidi region in the west. 


Rajaraja was succeeded by hia minor son Anantavarma Chod1gañga- 
deva who came to the throne in 1077 A. D. It may be pointed out that 
Chodaganga was born of Rajasundari, the daughter of the illustrious Rajendra 
Chola, and thus he inherited in his veina the blood of both the virile Gangas and 
the stalwart Cholas, His capital was located at first at Kalinganagara, identi. 
fled with modern Mukhalingam, wherefrom he shifted it to Kataka, moderin 
Sarangagada, in 1135 A. D., which was then considered to be the centre of his 
rapidly growing empire. His early years, however were spent in troublesome 
feuds with the neighbouring state of Vengi, which was under the Suzerainty of 
the great king Kulottunga Chola. A Draksarama inscription mentions the 
invasion of Kalinga by one of Kulottunga’s generals named Pallava Raya who 
“reduced to ashes the whole of the Kalinga Country,” and this invasion appears 
to have been corroborated by the Tamil text “the Kalingaituparani"" com, osed 
by Jayangondam, according to which the Kalinga expedition was conducted by 
one Karunakara Topdsiman.? Kulottunga himself refers to his Kalinga in- 
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vasion in the Tiruvidaimarudur inscription (A. D. 1096)! in which he boasts of 
seizing the Kalinga Mandalam whose rivers were checked by dams, and thi 
achievement is again mentioned in a Simhachalam insoription!$ dated 1111 
A.D. Evidently, Chodaganga, during his early career, suffered some serious 
reverses at the hands of Kulottunga, but in 1118 wben this great ruler breathed 
his last he could ensily conquer the whole of Vengi. By this time he also 
considered himself “decoreted with the rank of entire sovereignty over the 
whole of Utkala”,13 and ac it appears clear that he conquered Utkala sometimes 
before 1118 A. D. His Utkala conqnest seems to have taken place in 1112 
A. D. as it has been referred to inthe Korni Copper plate dated in January 
1113 and it was by this time that Suvarna Kesari the last of the Somavamsi 
rulers was completely defeated by him Chedaganga then consclidated bis 
gtingth in the newly conquered territories of Vengi and Utkala and made 
vigoorous preparations for an expedition against Bengal. The verse 3) of the 
Kendupstos copper plate states ''Hotly pursued by Gangesvara, the King of 
Mandara first fled from his capital, whose ramparts had already been des'royed 
by the forces of Kalinga, aad then again, from the battle field on the bank of 
the Ganges."!* This Mandara has been identified with Apara-Mandara of thh 
Ram obarita! aud also with Mandaran mentioned in the Ain.i-Akbars,! and 
probably it is same as the modern Bhitargarh, situated eight miles to the Weat 
of Arambagh in the Hooghly district. ‘The Bengal invasion of Chodaganga 
might have taken place sometimes after the death of Ramapala in 1120, and 
the Kendupstna C, P. reveals that “he exacted tribute from all th» lands 
between the Ganga (Ganges) aud the Gomati Ganga (Godavari). In 1136 
A.D. ho referes to his “newly made conquests of three quarters, northern, 
southern, and western,”!? and this was the year when his capital was transferredd 
from Mukhalingam to Saraogagada Kataka, 


It was by this time that Cholaganga had to fight with Ratnadeva II, 
the Kalachuri King of Kosala, and the latter in his Kharod plate claims victory 
over “King Chodaganga the Lord of Kalinga’’.** 


Chodaganga was not only a great warrior and a statesman, he was also 
७ famous patron of arts and culture. From the Kendupatna Copper plate of 
Narasimha II it is definitely known that he caused to be constructed the great 
temple of Jagannatha as well as the temple of Lakemi at Puri, and it waa 
during his reign that Ramanuja the famoua apostle of Sri Vaisnava cult preached 
his philosophy cf qualified monism in Orissa. In 1142 A. D. Kamnroava, the 
eldest son of Chodaganga by his chief queen Kasturikamodini, was declared a 
joint ruler”,39 and four years after, the old emperor appears to have abdicated 
the throne in his favoui?. Kamarnava, who was quite advanced in age at the 


11. S.I.I, Vol. III, p. 188. 

12, 1061, Vol, HI, No. 7., 

13, See his Vizag Copper plates of Saka 1040, Ind. Ant. XVIII, pp. 165-72. 

14. उ. A. 8. B, (Old Series) Vol. LXV, 1896, Prt I, p. 282. 

16. Ramacharita, II. 5; Memoirs of the A, S. B, Vol. IIT p, 86, 

16, Blochmann and Jarett, Vol, 11, p. 141. 

17, B.II., Vol V. No. 1388. v 

18. For Khaıod plate See Ep. Ind. Vol. XXXII; Sea also Hp. Ind. Vol 1, pp. 40-43, 
and ibid, pp. 47 49. 

19. Seo the Puri Copper plate ln J A. S. B. 1898, 

20, Epigraphical evidences "ug gest that Kamarnava ascended the throne in Seke 
1069—1147 A.D. 8. 7, 1, Vol, V, Noe, 1044, 1323 and Vol, V1 No, 1174, 
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time of his accession died childless in 1166 A. D. after which the throne was 
occupied by Raghava, another son of Chodayanga by his second wife Indiradevi. 
Raghava also died childless ia 1170 A. D. and was succeeded by his step 
brother, Rajiraja If whose mother Chandralekha was the third queen of 
Chodagangadeva King Laksmana Sena of Bengal, who was contemporary to 
Rajaraja Il, claims in bis Madhainagar insoription?! a victory over Kalinga 
which, however, appears quite extravagent. It was during the reign of Raja- 
raja 11 that tho great Vaisnava poet Jayadova flourished is Orissa and composed 
his famous Gitagovinda aud Piyusa Labari, 


In 1190 A.D. Aniyanka or Ánangabhima LI was made the joint ruler with 
his brother Rajaraja 1I, aud two years later after the death of Rajiraja he 
became the sole monarch. When he was ruling over Orissa the political condition“ 
in northern India underwent violeut changes and the [Islamic power of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia burst upon the Punjab and the Gang tic Valley 
with irre-istible might. Mahammad of Ghur successfully laid the foundation of 
Muslim domination over India by defeating the chivalrous Rajput Prthviraj 
Chauhan in the battle of Taraia in 1192 A. D. This vi:tory was further 
consolidated by his brilliant general Qutab-ud-dia who decisively crushed the 
Rajput powers in northern ladia, while Ikhtiyar-ud-dia Muhammad, son of 
Bakbtiyar Khalji occupied Bihar aud Bengal by the end of the 12th Century 
A.D. it was during this troublous time that Auangabhima 11 was succeeded by 
his son Rajaraja 1114 whose reign witnessed the first Muslim invasion against 
Orissa, We know from Tabaqut-l-Nasiri of Minkaj-i-siraj that Muhammad bin 
Bakbtiyar Khalji sent in 1:06 A.D. two Khalji Amira, Muhammad-i Sheran and 
-his brother Ahmmed-i-5heran to invade Jajvagar (Orissa). who were opposed by 
Rajaraja 111; but as inthe meantime Muhammad Bakhtiyar was killed, these 
two brothers had to “come back from that quarter” achieving ncthing??. Minhaj, 
however, states that when Ghiy asuddin lwaz Shah became the master of Muslim 
Bengal in 1212 A.D. he realised tributes from Banga, Kamaiup, Tirhut snd 
Jayanagar.**? but this Juynagar was very probably the same as Tippera and not 
Orissa. 


Anangabhima llI succeeded his father Rajaraja III in 1211 A.D. and 
almcst immediately after hia accession he had to face the Muslim invasion led 
by Gbiyasuddin Iwaz. His Chatesvara temple inscription clearly indicates that 
the Muslims were defeated and repulsed by the Orissan warriors led by the 
general Visnu. “What more shall I speak of bis heroism ?", declares 
Auangabhima in praise of this general “Ile alone fought agaiust the Muhamme 
dan King and applying arrows to his bow, killed many skilful warriors. Even 
the gods would assemble in the sky to obtain the pleasure of seeing him with 
their sleepless and fixed eyes"?! 


Anangabhima 111 had also to fight with the Kalachuris (the Haibayas) 
of Ratnapur in C,P. andthe same inscription credits general Visnu as having— 
defeated the King of Tummana “wbile fighting on the banks of the Bhima, at 
the skirts of the Vindhya bills, and on the sea shore”, 2 


21. N. G, Majumdar, The inscriptien of Bengal Vol. III. 


22. . Tabagat, Eng, trans. by Major Reverty, Vol. 1, p. 574. 
23. Ibid, p. 68. ió Wb 


24, J. A. S. B. (old series) Val, LXVII, .1898, Part.- 1, 
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Anangabhima III laid the foundation of Cuttack by conatructiag the 
fort of Baranasi Kataka, to which he transferred his capital He was a devout 
worshipper of Jagannath and for keeping himself close to the Great Lord he 
built a gigantic temple for him in his new capital in the Saka year 1152.19 


Narasimha I, the son of Anangabhima III by his wife Kasturadevi, 
came to the throno in 1233 A. D. He was by far the greatest ruler of the 
Imperial Ganga line and his name used to strike terror into the hearts of tbe 
Muslim Governors of Bengaland Oudh By the time of his accession the 
Sultanate of Delhi had convulsed as a result of the death of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Jitntmish in 1235 A, D., and the scramble for succession among Ruknuddin, 
Razzivat, Bahram and Masaud afforded opportunity for Tughan Khan to 
assume undisputed suppremacy in Bengal. Izzuddin 'Pughral Tughan Khan was, 
however, too ambitious to invade the territory of Orissa in 1234 A. D. 
(A, H. 611), whereupon Narasimha I, “the Kae of Jajnagar” advanced 
towards Lakhnauti,?” and in the engagement that took place at Katasin 
quite a large number of Muslims were slain, while Tughan Khan saved his life 
by taking to flight. Tho Kendupatna Copper plate states : “The white river 
Ganga blackened fora great distance by thecollyrium washed away by tears 
from the eyes of the weeping Yuvanis of Rarha and Varendra, and rendered 
waveless, as if by this astonishing, achievement, was now tranformed by that 
monarch ‘Narasimha I: into the black watered Yamuna.” Sultan Masa'ud 
Shah of Delbi directed Qamruddin Tamur Khan, the governor of Oudh, to come 
tothe help of Tughan Kban,? but before the arrival of the Oudh armies 
the Orissa invaders had left Bengal atthe approach of the munsoons, after 
sacking L+khanor the head quarters of Karha. 


In 1246 when Jkhtiyar Uddin Yuzbak was appointed the Governor 
of Bengal by Sultan Balban, he made vigorous preparation to avenge the 
defeat of Tugbral Toghan Khan and invaded Orissa sometimes in 1247, 
General Samanta Raya (Sabentar, the son-in-law of Narasimha I, inflicted a 
heavy defeat upon Yuzbak, who lost a white elepbant that was considered 
very valuable, 9  Yuzbak, however, remained quiet for a few years, and 
su! sequently with the help sent by Sultan Balban he succeeded in driving out 
the Orissan armies from their stronghold at Armardan (in Hooghly district १) 
sometimes before 1255 A. D. (A. H. 653 ). With the death of Yuzbak in 
1257 A. D. the hostility between Orissa «nd Bengal ceased for a time, but the 
gouthern districts of west Bengal, 1, e. Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore, 
continued to be a part of the empire of the Gangas, 31 


The greatest achievement of Narasimba I is tbe magnificent temple 
of the Sun at Konarak (Chardrabhaga), which is considered to be “the very 
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oulimination of aesthetic beauty." He is also known to bea great patron of 
sanskrit learning and large number of scholars, chief among whom were 
Visvanutba Kaviraja, the aut hor of ‘Sahitya Darpana’, and Vidyadhars, that 
of *Ekavali', were flourishing in his Court. 


After the death of Narasimha I i: 1264 A. D., his son Bhanudeva I, 
born of the queen Sitadevi, succeeded to the tbrone. lt was during his 
reign that Narahari Tirtha, who happened to be the Spiritual guardian of the 
young prince Narasimha, actively preached the gospel of his Guru Madh- 
vacharya in Orissa, and when this ruler was succeeded in 1278 by Narasimha 
II he wielded oonsiderable political power and became for sometimes the 
Mandalika (governor) of Kalinga. The year 1273 is remarkable in the Cultural 
History of Orissa as it witnessed tho construction of the temple of Ananta 
Vasudeva in Bhuvanesvara by  Chandrikadevi, the daughter of 
Anaungshhima IIT.3? 


In 1279 A, D. Tughril Khan, the Governor of Bengal, is said to have over 
-ran Jajnagar, but as according to Ziauddia Barani this territory was situated 
to the east of the Brahm putra, it was, without doubt, the eame as Tippera. 33 
It is however known from the Kendupatna Copper plate that Narasimha II 
granted two villages while he was “out on a campaign on the bavks of the 
Ganges........ " and thus it indicates that this monarch had to march to the 
ren frontiers of his empire on some military pursuits sometimes in 
1296 A.D. 


Nerasimhadeva Il was succeeded in 1306 A.D. by hie son Bhanudeva II 
who, according to his Furi plates, is known to bave dedicated his extensive 
empire to Purusottama Jagannatha, considering himself merely the deputy of 
the divine overlord.** It was during his time that prince Ulugh Khan 
(Mahammad bin Tughluq) the son of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, invaded 
Orissa alter having conquered Warangal in 1123 A. D., but he had to go 
back capturing only forty elepbants. On the other hand, we know from 
the Puri plates of Narasimha IV that Bhanudeva 11 could defeat the Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin who probably invaded Orissa after reducing Nasiruddin, the ruler 
of Lakhnauti.* 


Bhanudeva II died in 1328 A. D. and was succeeded by his son 
Narasimha 111 whose long rule covering about a quarter of a century was 
peacetul and eventless. But his son Bhanudeva III, who came to the throne 
in 1362 A. D, was destined to encounter a stormy and troublous period, 
during which the very foundations of the Ganga empire were shaken by the 
repeated onslaughts of the Muslims. Inthe very year of his accession Orissa 
was raided by Sultan Shamsuddin Illiyas Shah of Bengal, who “led an 
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an to Jajnugger in order to obtain elephants and returned to 
Lakhnauti.’” Three years after that (1358 A. D.) Bhanudeva had to meet 
the armies of the newly founded empire of Vijayanagara, led by Sangam II, 
the nephew of the emperor Bukku I, and was defeated in the engagement. 
The Portuguese traveller Fernao Nunez states :— Bucarao (Bukkaraya) “took 
the kingdom of Orya, which is very great ; it touches on Bemgalla.'””** 


The great on-slaught, however, came in 1361 A, D., when Sultan Firuz 
Tughlug invaded Oris:a and destroyed innumerable temples from Khiohing 
(Kinianagar) to Cuttack (Baranasi) It i» known from Twarikh-i-Firuz Shahi 
that the Rae who was called ‘Bhanu Diw” took refuge in an island of the 
river, while the Sultan destroyed a stone image that was worshipped within 
the fort. Tke Rae, then made overtures for peace giving twenty elepbants to 
the Sultan and further agreed to furnish a certain number every year as 
tribute.? Firuz Shab, there upon withdrew from Orissa, after whioh 
Bhanudeva continued to enjoy his paramountoy till his death in 1378 A. D. 


Bbanudeva III was succeeded by bis son Narasimha IV, who had to 
fight with his southern enemies, although the north was comparatively queit 
during bis time. In 1381 A. D. Anavema Reddi conquered Simhachalam 
but the same year he was killed by the Velam Chief Singama 11, who ocoupied 
that region. The Velugoti Vamsavali also states that Singama 11 worsted 
the Gajapati Kingí! in the battle, but the authencity of this work appears 
very doubtful. It is known from the Anaparti*? and the Gopavaram*® grants 
that Kumaragiri, the Keddi Chief of Rajmundri, sent his general Katayavema 
in 1389 A. D. to invade Orissa, who forced the Ganga King to sue for peace 
and assumed the proud epithet of “Kataka Churskara" (the destroyer of 
Kataka). Another general of Kumaragiri named Devaya alias Goghnaya, 
also claims victory over the ‘Gajapati Kiog" this very year.** But the 
inscriptions of Narasimha IV reveal that the Simhachalam region was under 
his full sway as late as 1391 A. i)., and so bis reverses at the hands of the 
Reddi Chiefs were quite temporary in their effects. 


It is difficult to say when Narasima IV was succeeded by his son 
Bhanudeva IV. That he was ruling as late as 14/6 A. D. is known from one 
of the grants of bis queen,*5 while the earlie-t known date of Bhanudeva IV 
is Saka 1330-1414 A. D,, recorded in a Simhachalam inscription of his queen 
Rajuladevi,** Bhanudeva IV happens to be the last of the long series of 
rulers of the Ganga dynasty and he is variously known as Matta Bhanu, 
Nisanka Bhanu and Madhupa Bhanu. Ho had a very able miuister in the 
person of Kapilesvara Rautaraya, whose ambition it was to retrieve the fallen 
fortune of the empire by an aggressive policy in the South. The Orissan 
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armies marched towards the South in 1420 A. D. and oaptured the great 
stronghold of Kondavidu,*? as « result of which the Reddi power was 
completely annihilated and the Reddis of Kondavidu disappeared from 
history. 


There is little evidence of any Muslim invasion of Orissa during 
the rule of Bhanudeva IV excepting a doubtful record of Ferisbta, which 
atatea that Sultan Hashang Ghori of Malwa came over Orisa. in the guise ofa 
merchant and captured the King by surprise who. however purchased his 
liberty presenting Hoshang a number of elephants. Prof. R D. Banerji 
euggests that this eplsode might have taken place at Kataapur or Tummana in 
C. P. and not in Oriesa, 1 


Bhanudeva IV was an incapable ruler given to luxury and licentious 
habits and when be died childless in 1455 A. D. the throne was seized by the 
veteran minister Knpilesvara Rautray, who thus started the rule of the Solar 
dynasty in Orissa. 


With the accession of Kapilendradeva the history of 
Oriesa became vigorous and eventful. The later Ganga monarch had been 
considerably enfeebled by the repeated incursions of the Muslims, as well as, 
the other neighbouring powers, and the I-lamic powers in Bengal and the 
Bahmani states were acting like pestle and m:rtar to smash the Orissan 
hegemony in the Deccan. The kingdom of Vijavanagar was also rapidly 
extending over the Eastern coast, and under Deveraya JI (1422 48 A, D) its 
territorial limits in the north almost boarded the Godavari delta.5! Under 
such circumstances Orissa was in need of a very strony monarch to preserve 
her territorial integrity as well as to win back her fallen glories. Fortunately, 
sbe could get such an able ruler in the person of Kapilendradeva, who is 
generally regarded as her greatest emperor after Kharavela, 


Immediately after his accession Kapilendradeva put down with a 
strorg hand the rebellions of the Ganga princes helped by some feudatory 
chiefs, which engroseed his attention probably as long as ]442 A. D. This 
year the Grjapati issued a warning to his feudatcries in the following words: — 
“All Kirgs in my kingdom cf Orissa should work for the good of the 
paramount sovereign, and should keep to virtuous ways. and refrain from bad 
ways, If they act badly towerds their sovereign, they will be expelled from 
tbe kingdom and all their property be confiscated. After thus consolidating. 
his powers Kapilendra first directed bis armies against the Reddis of 
Rajahmundry in 1443-44 A. D., and occupied their territories, The 
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Draksarama inscription dated in Saka 1366, however, indicates that the 
Orissan armies in their Southern expedition had to face the Vijayanagar 
forces led by Mallapa Vodeya, the result of which was probably indecisive. 
But epigrapbical evidences support the fact that Rajah mundry was included in 
the empire of Orissa by 1448 A, D.5* = 

After ccoupying the ‘rajya’ of Rajahmundry Kapilendradeva turned 
his attention towards Bengal. A record on the Jagannatha temple incised in 
the 19th Anka of his reign (1450 A.D), refers to his victory over Mallika 
Parisa (Malik Padshah), the Sultan of Ganr, for which the Gajapati presented 
Lord Jagarnatha & precious sari named pundarikagopa.. It is in this record 
that Kapilendradeva assumes for the first time the title of ‘Gaudeevara’’, which 
clearly indicates that he defeated Sultan Nasiruddin of Bengal (1442-59) some- 
times before 1450 A. 0.55 prt uu dd 

post 


The Bahmani Sultan Alauddin Ahmad. II (1435-57), who was hard 
pressed by the Sultans of Khandesh and Malwa in the north and hy the ruler 
of Vijayanagar in the South, was eager to seek the friendship of Kapilendra- 
deva, who possessed a huge elenhant corps of one hundred thousand. But 
we know from the Tarikh-i-Firishta that Humayun Shah Bahmani, who came 
to power in 1458 A. D., sent a large army under Khwajah-i-Jahan to capture 
Devarkonda, which was then under the suzerainty of Kapilendradeva. A 


capital Bidar.57 This crushing blow was timely given on the Babmani power, 
and it was very probably after thus securing his rear that Kapilendradeva 
marched his invincible armies against Vijayanagar. 


The Gangadasapratapavilasam, a drama of doubtful authority, 
maintains that Mallikarjuna, the successor of Devaraya II, repulsed in the 
spirit of a lion cub the combined strength of the Hayapati (the Bshmani 
Sultan) and the Gajapati (the ruler of Orissa) who fled away to their 
respective Kingdoms. Such a claim however, appears quite exaggerated, 
and in the absence of any corroborative evidence, it may be regarded as 
unbistorica!.52 On the other hand, a number of inscriptions discovered in the 
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Tamil territory amply testify to the decisive victories of the Orissan armies 
over the forces of Mallikarjuna who ruled over Vijayanagara from 1449 to 
1465 A. D. This southern expedition was led by one of the sons of Kapilendra.- 
deva named Kumara Hamvirs, who, according to the Ananta varam plates 
of Prataparudra, ‘‘carried his arms successfully to the southern sea, where 
he washed his swords, stained with the blood of the onemy Kings. Two 
inscriptions of Mannur .in South Arcot dist.) dated in the Saka year 
1386:-'464 A.D, reveal that Daksina Kapilesvara Kumara Mahapatra, son 
of Hamvira, who was previously the governor of Kondavidu was in that 
year in charge of a large number of districts including Chandragiri and 
Tiruobhinapalla (Trichinapoly,.* Thus, Kapilendradeva, by the year 1464 
A. D., was in possession of the entire eastern sen bourd of India from the 
Ganges to the Kavery,"^ and the Jambai Siva temple inscri;tion® indicates 
pr an South Arcot aegaip formed a part of the Orissan empire as late as 
3 A. D. 


In the Gopinathpur temple inscription Kapilendradeva is eulogised 
as the conqueror of the lion of Karnata, the conqueror of Gulbarga, the 
destroyer of Malava and Delhi, and as one who crushed Gauda, We do 
not know whether his boasted claims over Malwa and Delhi has any 
historical basis or not, but the proud titles of the Gajapati, i. e. Gaudesvara, 
Navakoti-Karnata-Kalavargesvara etc. are no doubt, prefectly justified. 


This great conqueror could also set up a well-organised system of 
administration to consolidate his far flung empire, and like Harsvardhana, 
he was persona'ly travelling all parts of it for supervising the stratagic 
districts. It was while he was out in such inspection tours that he breathed 
his last in December 1466 in one of his camps on the Krisna. 


Gajapati Kapilendradeva was succeeded by his son Purasottamadeva, 
who ascended the throne in March 1467 A. D. The accounts of the Madala- 
panji and the “Gangavamsanucharitam”, as well as those of Ferishta,% 
the Muslim historian, refer to a war of succession awoug the sons of 
Kapilendradeva, and it was probably owing to some such troubles that the 
accession of Purusottamadeva was delayed by three months after the demise 
of his great father. This interval being a period of anarchy th» enemies 
of Kapilendra took timely advantage of it, aud they aggrandised and consoli- 
dated their strength at the cost of the Orissan territories. 


Soon after the death of Kapilendradeva, the voung Bahmani Sultan 
Mahammad III (1463-22 A, D.) sent against Orissa a great army under 
Nizam-ul-malk Hasan Bahri, a converted Hindu, who occupied some important 
forts including Kondavidu * In the meantime Saluva Narasimha, the 
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ambitious ruler of Chandragiri moved towards the north and captured all the 
territoriess outh of the Godavari delta," Purusottamadeva was thus faced 
with two great adversaries ata time when he was to consolidate his newly 
acquired throne. He could, however, defeat Hasan Babri and recapture the 
fort of Kondavidu, after which the Muslims were driven out fora time from the 
Godavari delta. But when Muhammad III Bahmani personally undertook 
the campaign with a vast army the Gajapati monarch sustained a defeat. 


Purusottomadeva had to wait till be was strong enough to retrieve his - 
prestige and fortunately for him, the Bahmani empire plunged steadfastly into 
confusion as a result of the murder of the great statesman Muhamad Gawan 
Gilani on the 5th April 1431%, When tho Sultan Muhammad IIL died in 
March 1482 the real strength of the empire su-idenly collapsed, and his imbecilo 
successor Mahmud Shah Bahmani wos unable to bring order out of the troublous 
party feuds of his court. Taking this opportunity Purusottamadeva mobilised 
a huge strength towards Telingana, and epigraphical records of the time clearly 
suggest that the Orissan armies not only recaptured the strategic fort of 
Kondavidu, but also over ran the whole of the Godavari-Krisna doab iacluding 
the Guntur district’, After thus driving out the Muslim intruders from this 
coveted territory the Gajapati monarch directed his forces towards further 
South with the determination of reconqueriug the dominions of his great father. 
Suluva Narasimha had by this time usurped the throne of Vijayanagara after 
putting to death the Yadava ruler Virupaksa sometimes in 1485-86 A.D", and 
so he was now to face the irresistible strength of the Orissan armies The 
Saluva was, however, overwhelmed by Purusottamdeva and gave the hands of 
his daughter Rupamvika ( Padmavati ? ) to the victor, who also took as hia 
trophy the idol Saksi Gopala and a jewelled throne from Vijayanagara?, The 
Ratnavedi on which the images of Jagannath stand at present inside the 
sanctum of the Puri temple, is supposed to be this very Jewelled throne, and 
R.D. Banerji claims to have recognised on it the bizarre arabesque of the 
decadent Haysala type”. j 

Purushottamdeva died in 1497 A. D, and was succeeded by hiss 2 
Prataprudra who, however, appears to have lacked in vigour and skill of h s 


accession the political conditions in the Deccan, as well as, in Bengal were in 
great choas, offering favourable opportunities to 1 to the new Gajapati for his task 
of consolidating Orissan supremacy. Mahmud Shah, the imbecile Bahmani 
Sultan was un:ble to maintain the Integrity of his empire, which was divided 
into five principalities, the immediate result of whioh was that the Muslim 
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power in the Deccan became sufficiently enfeebled, The empire of Vijayanagar 
was also equally week owing to internal disseneions, and from the death of 
Marasa Nayaka in 1505 A. D. till the accession of Krishnadeva 
Raya early in 1610 A. D. its political condition was in utter 
confusion. In Bengal also there were great political disorders 
and the hold of Alauddin Husain Shah upon the throne was then not 
so very firo. But Prataparudra failed to utilise to his best these earlier 
opportunities, and as the strengh of his enemies soon increased on all sides and 
the political horizons of Orissa were overcast with dark clouds his discomfiture 
was only a matter of time. 


In Janvary 1510 Krisnadeva Raya, the greatest monarch in the history 
of Vijayansgar came to the throne with two great ambitions which were to 
enetch away from Orissa the supremacy over the eastern coast and to humble. 
the Muslim powers in the Deccan. Quli Q tb Shah of Golkonda, who dec- 
lared his Independence of the Bahmani Sultan in 1512 A.D. rapidly strenthened 
his position and threatened the Telugu territories of Orissa from the South 
Direct danger, however, first came from the north when Sultan Husesin Shah 
of Bengal (1493-1519 A D.), eager to deliver a timely blow upon Orissa, took 
advantage of the absence of the Gajapati in the north and sent a large army in 
1509 under Ismail Ghazi who, it is said, advanced as far as the town of Puri. 
The priests of Jaganratha fled away with the images into the Chilka lake, 
while the Muslims desecrated the temple precincts. Prataprudra, who was 
then in the far off south, hastened back to meet the invaders, and as the latter 
retreated at his appro«ch he closely pursued them to the banks of the Ganges. 
The Muhammadan armies saved themselves by taking shelter in the fort of 
Mandaran, which was also besieged by the Gajapati, but as Govinda Vidyadh»ra 
one of bis ministers, treacherousl v joind hands with the enemies he was forced 
to raise’ the siege and retire to Orissa’* 


«Krsnadeva Raya started his campaign against Orissa early in 1612, and 
at once obtained a series of brilliant victories. The Vijayanagara forces, 
occupied Udayagiri in 1513, Kondavidu in 1515, where Virabhadra the heroic 
son of Prataparudra was taken captive, and Kondapalle in 1516, where one of 
tbe queens of the Gajapati, along with another scn and seven principal nobles, 
was imjrisoned. After Kondapalle, the next important stronghold was 
timhachalam near Vizagpatam, which was also rapidly occupied by Krisnadeva 
Raya, who ereoted there a pillar of victory and inscribed the records of his 
success in the jrecincot of the Narasimha Svamin temple of the place.?? 
Prateparudra waa now forced to sue for peace and ceded all his territories to 
the South of the Godavari to Krenadeva Raya, who also took the hands of one 
of the Orissan princesses, named Jaganmohini. *. 


Ferista states that Quli Qutb Shah of Golkunda captured some portions 


of Oriesa, between Kondavidu and Simhachalam,” but in view ot the cam- 
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paigos of Krsnadeva Raya, it is difficult. to rely upon the accounts of this 
historian. If, however, Sultan Quli actually conquered any territories in this 
part, he must have done so after the conclusion of treaty between Orissa and 
Vijayanagara in 1519 A. D. 80. 


After tbis period of infamous defeata and territorial losses, Prataparudra 
ruled for a long period of twenty years, and this period, which is remarkable in 
History owing to the aotivities of Sri Chaitanya and the five Associates, was 
singularly quiet and glorious. That the Gujapati was not an effete ruler is 
kn: wn from the fact that Orissa was absolutely peaceful and enermously 
prosparous in this period, and there is no evidence of any other external or 
internal troubles during these long twenty years of his rule. The period 
witnessed the splendid achievements in religion and culture and the Catholic 
Gajapat! activity patronised the intellectual movements by his unspariog 
liberality. Apart from the Five-Associates, a large band of scholars, philo- 
sophers and literateurs flourished by this time among whom mention may be 
made of Virasimha, the Buddhist scholar, Lolla-Laksmidhara, the famous 
commentator of “Saundarya Lahari’, the reputed Kavidindima author of 
“Bhakti Uaibhava" and ‘‘Bhakts Bhagavata'”” Sri | ai Remananda, the writer 
of the drama “Jagannathaballabha”, and Pandit Godavara Misra, the composer 
of “Yoga Chintamons””. Prataparudra himself, like his father Purusottama, is 
known to be a profound scholar, and his famous “ Saraswati Vilasam” is an 
admirable work of Hindu Law, 


The fall of Orissa 


But inspite of this cultural glow, Orissa, politically was fast deoaying. 
Prataparudra's defeat at the hands of Krisnadeva Ray and Quli Qutb, may 
be said to be the beginning of this political decay and during the time of the 
Gajapati the territorial limits of Orissa sank back to almost those of the later 
Ganga period. The cause of this decline is attributed by scholarato the 
religious influence of Sri Chaitanya over the people of Orissa in general and 
Gajapati Prataparudra in particular. But it should be remembered that 
although Sri Chaitanya visited Orissa early in 1510 A. D., he did not settle ' 
down here till 1512, and that his meeting with Prataparudra probably took 
place sometimes in 1513 A. D., when the latter had already encountered a 
series of reverses in hls war against Krsnadeva Ray. It can not, however, be 
denied that Sri Chaitanya and the five Associates cast a vigorous influence 
upon the socio religious life of the people by this time, but the act of making 
this influence responsible for the humiliating defeats of the Gajapati is not 
based on critical resoning. The Jagannatha consciousness that inepired the 
Orissan warriors to undertake successful campaigns under Kapilendra and 
Purusottamadeva, can not be said to have damped their martial spirit under 
Prataparudra, and moreover, there is very little reliable evidence regarding 
the interference of Sri Chaitanya and the Five Associates in the military and 
political affairs of the State, with which they were least concerned. Prof. R. D. 
Banerji places uncritical reliance on some Gaudiya works like, Chaitanya 
Charitamrta, Chaitanya Bhagavata, and Chattanya Mangala, which are prone 
to exaggerate the influence of Sri Chaitanya on Prataparudradeva, It may be 
pointed out that nowhere in any of his inscriptions. which are so numerous. 
and in any of his literary works Prataparudra speaks of Sri Chaitanya as 


80, R D. Banerji, Op. Cit p. 330. 
See also J, A. S. B. Vol. LXIX, 1900, Pe 185, 
81, R.D. Banerji, Op. Ost. pp. 380-36. 
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his Guru, and that contemporary literature, either Sanskrit Oriya, or Bengali, 
has not declared Sri Chaitanya a royal preceptor. On the other hand we know 
definitely that Kavidindima Jivadevacharya the court poet, was the royal 


Guru ( श्रीजीबः कबिडिण्डिमो ATS: —RASB Skt. Cat. VII. P.277; राजगुरु 


जीवदेवाचारय्यं farfat—Ibid pp. 277-78). The Gajapati is always found 
saluting and invoking Lord Jagannath as his Master, and thus, the claim of 
the Gaudya writers ofa later generation regarding the spiritual relation of 
-Sri Chaitanya and Prataparudradeva is without doubt, a product of the 


monkish mendacity. 


Mr. P. Mukherjee obscrves that the strength of Orissa had been sapped 
by the wars of aggrandisement waged by Kapilendra and Purusottama, and 
that the people who plundered the wealth of the subjugated territories began 
rolling in luxury and developed an aversion to military pursuits®. The opinion 
of Mr. Mukherjee is supported by the fact that the Oricsan soldiers put very 
weuk defence even for such strategic places as Kondavidu and Kondapalle, and 
also that | rataparudra in his fight against Krishadeva Raya had to hire Muslim 
mercinaries to protect his disrupting empire The internal dissensions of Orissa 
may aleo be counted as an important factor of her decline, and attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the treacherous conduct of the minister Govinda 
Vidyadbara, who openly sided with the enemies during the war of the Gajapati 
against the Sultan of Bengal in 1609 A. D. Over and above this, it may be said 
that Krisnadeva Raya the veteran enemy of Orissa was one of the most powerful 
emperors in the bistory of India and Prataparudra, who had not the calibre of 
a Kapilendra, and who was then faced with grave dangers both from outside 
and inside, was naturally incapable of resisting his determined invasion. We 
are, thus, disposed to believe that Sri Chaitanya and the Five Associates can in 
no way be blamed for the decisive defeat of the Gajapati at the hands of the 
mighty Tuluva emperor, and that the ultimate decline of Orissa was more due 


to the political than religious causes. 


Prataparudradeva, inspite of his early reverses was successful in 
maintaining peace and order in his empire, but immediately after his death, 
which took place early in 1540 A. D., Orissa became just like a ship without 
a rudder and plunged into the whirlpool of anarchy and confusion. Two of 
his sons, whom we know by tt ७7 nicknames as Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva, 
ruled one after another onlv for about a year, and both of them fell victims 
to the treachery of the notorious (iovinda Vidyadhara,** who usurped the 
throne in 1541-42 a. D. Govinda Vidyadhara, inspite of his theacherous 
conduct, would have proved an efficient ruler had there been no other rivals 
of him equally treacherous and ambiticus to obtain the throne, In 1546 A. D. 
when Jamshed Quli Qutab Shah of Golkunda invaded Southern Orissa the 
new ruler had to rush towards the South to face the Sultan with all his might, 
and it was by this time that Raghubhanja, a scion of the Bhanja dynasty of 
Mayurbhanj or Koenjhar raised the standard of rebellion, perhaps with the help 
of the Governor of Bengal, in order to have a coup d'etat. Govinda 
Vidyadhara, who placed his own interest above that of the State, left Southern 


82, P. Mukherjee, Hist. of Medieval Vaienaviem in Orisca p, 173, 


83, R.D. Banerji Op. Ov. p. 326. 
84, See Medals Panji, (Prachi Samiti), p. 56. 
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distriots to tho meroy of the Muslim invadors, and hastencd back towards the 
north to suppress his rivals to the throne. It was very probably from this 
time that the territories to the South of Simhachalam were cut off from Orissa 


for all times to come. 


Govinda Vidyadhara died in Cri. 1549 4. D. and was succeeded by bis 
son Chakrapratap, who after an inglorious rule of eight years was murdered 
by his own son Narasimha Jena in 1557 A.p. But this parricide was soon 
assassinated in a successful plot, organised by the general Mukunda 
Harichandan, who under Govinda Vidyadhara was the governor of Cuttack. 
and was ever since in the look out of an opportunity of seizing the throne, 
A bloody Civil war then ensued between Mukunda Harichandan and prince 
Raghuram, the younger son of Chakrapratap, and the confusion became the 
worst when in the midst of this anarchy the ambitious Raghubhanja again 
revolted and advanced from the north with the help of the Musalmans of 
Bengal’ For more than a year and a half the result of this Civil war was quite 
uncertain, but subsequently Mukunda Harichandan succeeded in putting to 
sword the unfortunate Reghuram and in taking the minister Dalei Vidyadhara, 
as wellas, the crafty Raghubhanja into captivity.” He thus obtained the 
throne in 1559 A. 9. after crossing a pool of blood, and saved Orissa, for a 
time, from a state of complete political dissolution. 


Mukundadceva, without doubt, was a very capable general, and as a 
ruler, he was skillful and formidable. But unfortunately he was surrounded 
on all sides by traitors and enemies, and the political condition during his 
time was more explosive than it was under Govinda Vidyadbara, With 
indomitable energy he drove out the Muslim allies of Raghubhanja and 
suppressed the enemies at home, but very soon he was involved in the strife 
between the Mughals and the Afghans, the result of which was disastrous for 
him and his country. Sultan Sulaiman Khan Kararani of Bengal who had 
been mortified at the defeat of his protege, Ragubhanja, turned an inveterate 
enemy of Mukundadeva when the Jatter afforded shelter to Ibrahim Khan Sur, 
whom the Sultan wanted to capture. The Mughal emperor Akbar, who was 
then planning the invasion of Bengal took note of the enmity between Orissa 
and Bengal and very soon entered into an allianco with Mukundadeva. There 
was exchange of embassies between Delhi and Cuttack and the reaction of 
the alliance was so strongly felt in Bengal that the Sultan could not dare 
assist Ali Quli Khan.i-Zaman, who had revolted against the Mughal emperor. 
In 1567 A. D., when Akbar was engaged in the siege ot Chitore, Sulaiman seized 
the opportunity to crush Mukundadeva and send a large army under bis son 
Bayazid. Two of the generals of Mukundadeva, named Durga Bhanja 
and Jihat Rai ( Chhota Ray ), who had been sent to face the ínvadors, 


86. R,D, Banerji, Op. Cit. P, 341. 
86. Akbarnama, Eng. Trans. Vol. II, p, 381. 
87. Ain-i-Akbari, Eng, Trans, Vol. I, pp. 819-20. 


88, Beveridge reads these two names as Durga Puaj and Jibata Rai— Akbarnams Vol, 
III, PP. 933-34. Sir Jaduaath suggests that these are Raghubha ıja and Ohhotarai 
(Hist. of Bengal, Vol. IL, p. 183). 
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treacherously sided with the enemy and Mukundadeva himself was 
besieged in the fort of Kotsima on the Damodar, while the Muslim forces under 
“Bayazid advanced up to Kataka and occupied the strong fort of Barabati in the 
defence of which the general Koli Samanta Simhara gave his life, It was ia 
the midst of these calamities that Ramachandra Bhanja, the commandant of 
Sarangegarh - the fort near Kataka - declared himself the King of Orissa and 
at the news of it Mukundadeva at once marched towards his capital after patch- 
ing up a truce with Sultan Sulaiman. Ram Chandra Bhanja met him at 
Gobiratikiri four miles north east of Jajpur and ia the skirmi-h that took place 
between them, Mukundadeva, the last in tependent ruler of Orissa fell fighting.5? 
The very same d'y, the traitor Rama Chandra Bhanja was also defeated and 
killed by prince Bayazid and thus Orissa passed into the hands of the Afghans 
in 1668 A. D. The final blow to the crumbling edifice was dealt by one of the 
generals of Bayazid, the bigoted Kalapahar, % wh» is remembered in the tradi- 
tion as a renegada Hindu and has earned the greatest notoriety among all the 
Muslim invadora of Orissa, as a cruel iconoclast and the  desecrator of the 
temple of Jagannatha.?! Evidently the fate of Orissa was sealed as a result of 
the bitter rivalries and factions among the ambitious generals, who failed to 
combine under a single Chief against the outside invadors, and the religious 
and cultural movements of the period had absolutely nothing to do with her 
political undoings, 


89. Vide “Notes on Hist. of Orissa" J, A, S. B. 1883. 

90, For Kalapahar, See Brigg's Ferishta Vol. I p.560, Vol. II, p. 249; Beveridge, 
Akbarname Vol, JIT, P. 1154; Elliot and Dowson, Tarishta I iadi, Vol. IV, pp, 41 
and 511; Tabaquata Akbari (Asiatio Society publication, Vol, II P. 515, 

91, For the activities of Kalapahar in Orissa, See Jaretti, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, II, P, 128; 
K, 8. Misra * Barabati Durga", P. 22; Mahatab, Hist, of Orissa (in Orlya), pp, 180» 
87; 0, H, R. J. Vol, I, No. I, pp. 14019, 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS OF KALINGA 
WITH SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON 


By Dr. N. K. Sahu, M. A., Ph. D. 


Ratings offers a caltural link between Northern India and the Deocan 
and plays a significant role in evolving a remarkable synthesis between the 
culture and civilisation of the north and the south. The present article, 
however, treats one aspect of this cultural role of Kalinga in depicting her rela- 
tions only with the South. The scope of the discussion is further limited by the 
fact that this relationship has been presented through a single cultural medium, 
i.e, Hinayana Buddhism. 


Since the days of Asoka Buddhism had a strong foot hold in the south 
and the Mahdsamghika school of this religion could command great popularity 
in that region. The Mahäsamghika Acharya Mahadeva preached with great 
vigour in the Deccan and could influence a large following by his unremittiog 
activities. By the commencement of the Christian century, the various off- 
shoots of this school of Buddhism bad established themselves in the Ksna- 
Godavari doab, where they were collectively known as the Andhakas. It 
appears that the Mahäsamghikas migrated from Magadha to the Andhra regions 
through Kalinga where they also made a few settlements.! The earliest histori- 
cal monuments of the Andhra country are known to be Buddhistio, and places 
like Amarävati, Bbattiprolu, Jaggayvapetä, Nagarjuni Konda, Ghantasaila and 
Goli bave yielded precious relics of a glorious Buddhistio culture that developed 
in that country from the 2nd century B.C. to the 3rd century A. D.? In 
Kalinga region remarkab'e gronps of Buddhist remains are found in Sankaram, 
Rämätirtham, Simächalam, Mukhalingam and Sälihundam where the rock cut 
caves, monolithic dagobas structural stüpas and residential buildings reveal a 
profound Hinäyänio culture in course of the early Christian centuries A olay 


1. N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, II, P, 61, 
2. See, Deva Prasad Ghosh, “Development of Buddhist Artin South India,” I, H. Q, 
Vol. IIT, P. 264-272, 486-507; Vol, IV. PP. 724-740, 

See also, K R. Subramanian. Buddist Remains in Andhra, chapters, 1211, 

$, Forthe Buddhist remiing at Sankoram and Ramtirtham, vide Rea, Buddhist 
monasteries on the Gurubhakta Konda and Durga Konda Hills at Ramatirtham, A, 8. I, 
A, R. 1910-11, A Buddhist monastery on the Sanharam Hills, A, S- I, A, R. 1907-08 
See Deva Prasad Ghosh J. H, Q. IV, PP, 734 ff, l 
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seal representing a votive Chaitya of two tiera, discovered at Rämatirtbam 
contains an important legend, from which we come to know that the Buddhist 
community that inhabited there was known as the “Saila Samgha’’*. which is 
evidently a branch of the Mahdsamghika school that flourished in the Kriena. 
Godavari doab much earlier than the 3rd century A. D. 


It may be pointed out in this connection that Vasumitra speaks of the 
Mahäsamghikas as belonzing to three Saila schools, namely Chaitya Saila,Apara 
Saila and Uliara Saila, while from the Yili tradition we get the names of the 
Hemavatikas, Rajagirikas, Siddhanthikas, Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas A 
more exhaustive list is, however, obtained from the inscriptions at Nägärjuni 
Konda and Amarávati (Dhana Kataka) and considering all these evidences, it 
may be said with great amount of certainty that a few cffshoots of the 
Mahäsamghikas were commonly known as the Saila sangha. Thus, the 
Mahasamghikas who settled in Kalinga may be taken as belonging to the Saila 
samgha and as close associates of the Buddhists of the Andhra territory. 


One of the inscriptions of Nägärjuni Konda throws a flood of light on 
the settlements of the Thera School of monks in various places of India 
including Kalinga.” This particular record is inscribed in the 14th regnal year 
of a King Madhariputa, who can not be other than the Ik$räku king Sri Vira- 
purisadata (rd cent. A. D.), end belongs to a shrine stated to have been 
dedicated “for the benefit of the fraternities (of monks) of I-ambapamna, who 
had converted Kasmira, Gändhära, China, Chiláta, Tosäli, Avaramta. Vañga, 
Vnaväsi, Yavan», l’ämila, Palura, and the Isle of Tämbapämni.” It mav be 
pointed out that the courtry of Yämbapamna cannot be the same as the island 
of tämbapämni or Ceylon, as in the same record the fraternities of monka of 
Támbaypámba are stated to have converted the lsle of Tambapamni itself, This 
country may, however, be identified with the valley of the river Tämraparni, 
that flows through the Tinnevelly region cf the Deccan. Thus the ‘Thera 
school of monks of this part of the Deccan are known from this inscription to 
have undertaken missionary activities in Tosali and Palura of Kalinga, along 
with several other places of India before the 3rd century A. D. Tosáli, as the 
capital of Kaliñga under 05055, is well known to us, and it appears to have 
attained fame and celebrity in the Buddhist world since the time of the 
Piyadasi emperor. The other Buddhist site, Palura, has beeen identified by 
Prof. S. Levy, with Dantapura, the city of the tooth, on the ground that 
'Pallu', which constitutes the first part of the name, means *'a tooth" and *ur' 


4, Rea A. S. I. A. B. 1207-08. 
5, N rutt. Ibid P. 52, 
6. The following are the names obtained from the epigıaphıcal cvidences, 
(I) Hamghi (Burgess, P. 105) A..vra-haghana (Ep. Ind, XX. PP. 17,20) 
(Il) Chiatyikı (Burgess, P!’. 100, 102) Chetiavadaka (lbid P. 102) 
(111) Aparamahavanaseliya (Ep. Ind. XX P. 41) Mahavanaseliyana (Burges P. 108) 
(IV, Puvaselo (Ep. ind. XX P. 22) 
(V) Rojagirinivasika (Burgess, P, 53) Rajasatla (lbid. P, 101) 
(VI) Siahathika (Ibid, P. 110) 
(VII) Bahusutya (Ep. Ind. XX P, 24) 
7. Ep.Ind. XX P. 22 ff. 
8. see N. R. Kay, T'horavade Buddhism in Burma. PP, 17-18. 
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the other part of it, means “a city.” Palura is, however, known to be an 

anciant emporium of Kalinga, situated at the mouth of the river Rsikulyd, very 

close to the port of Ganjám. It wes evidently the famous port of talonra, 

mentioned by Ptolemy, who selected it as ove of the ka es for the preparation 
his map.!? 


In the same Nägärjuni Kond» inscription we come across another long 
list of Buddhistio importance, where Upäsikä Bodhisri dedicat.d her 
religious endowment . The illustrious Upäsikä, as recorded in the inscription 
caused to construct a Chaitua Grha in the Kulaba Monastery, a Bothi Vrikha- 
Präsäda in the Celyon Monastery. an Apaväraka in Mahá-Dhamina-Giri, a 
Mandapa in the Eastern gate way cf the Mahd Chaitya of Kantakus la (Saila), 
three: pavárakas at the stiipa of Hirumu, seven apavdrakus in Papilá and a 
Saila mandapa in Puspsgiri. The location of the last three places of the list 
mav be traced in Kaliñga. Hirvmu may be identified with the modern 
Hirámandalam on the Nägävali river where Buddbistio remains «re found in 
plenty.11 The name Hirámandalam appears to be a corruption of Iramandala 
(the Tamil Illàmandalam), the ancient name of Ceylon, and it +:dicates tho 
close relationship of Kaliñga with Ceylon. The Nägärjuni Kondı insoription 
speaks of the Buddhist Stipa of this place which was visited by larg» number of 
pilgrims, for whom Bodhiéri constructed three ‘apavärakas’. Papilá, where the 
same Upisiká dedicated seven upavirakas must have also been another 
important place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists and it is supposed tu be the 
same as Papiliä near Sita Vinjhi in Keonjhar district, It may be stated here 
that Sità.Vinjhi was a centre of Saivism as early as the 4th century a.p,™ 
and in that case the Buddbist site may be supposed to have been usurped by 
the Saivites, or what i- more likely, both these sects might have continued 
there side by side for some times. Puspagiri (Pupha giri), where Bodhisri is 
credited to have dedicated a Saila mandapa, may be identified with the 
Peu-sü-po-ki.li, which is located by Yuan Chwang in the south west of the Wüta 
(Odra) country. It appears to be a very famous Buddist establishment in 
ancient Orissa, and the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim clearly indicate that it 
was a floursbiog centre of popular Buddhism in this part of Iudia by the time 


of his visit. 


Cultural intercourse between Kalinga and Ceylon was very intimate and 
long standing. The Sainanta Pasadika reveals that emp ror ASoka sent as thé 
retinue of the sacred Bodhi tree, eight families of Kalinga to Ceylon who formed 
the nucleus round which there developed the Thera sohool of Budhism in that 


9. Bagchi Pre- Aryan and Prz- Dravidian, pp. 163-75, It may b- suid that the Telugu 
word tor tooth in the singular is ‘ Panau”, which ¡may be either “rallu” or ''Pandlu^ 
in the plural and, as such Palura may not be transliterated us the city ef the tooth. 
(See B. V. Krishna Rao, “A History of thc Early Dynasties of Andhradesa” p, 72, Fn.) 

10. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, p, 243. Accordiug to this consideration tbe 
apheterion or point of departure for ships. bound for Khryse must be locatod at, 
Gopalpur, juat a little below the mouth of the Ganjam, (Gerini, Ibid), 

11. Vide Ep. Ind. XIV P. 361. 

12, T. N, Ramachandran, Inscription: from Sita Vinjht, त. A. H. छू, 8, XIX Prof 

R. Subha Rao Sastipurthi (Number), P. 191 ff. According to Dr, D. C. Sircar the date of 
the -ita Vinjhinscriptions—may be assizned from the Sth to the llth Centuris 
A.D.—LH.Q. Vol. XXVI, P. 227-28 
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island. "Ihe ruling dynasties of both these kingdoms developed in course of 
time close friendship with one another and the Däthävamsa speaks eloquently of 
the friendly relations between king Gubasiva of Kalinga and Mabádisena (277- 
304 A, D) of Ceylon. 'I he text further describes in detai's the eve nt of the coming 
of the tooth relic from Dantspurs in Kalinga to tho i-land of Ceylon, in the 9th 
regnal year of kir g Sirimeghavanna (304-45! A, D.), who received with great 
honour the precious relic brought by Danta Kumira and his wife Hema mālā, 
the Kalingan princess, 


The 4th and the 5th cr ntnries A.U. marked a brillian'e poch in the bistory 
of Ceylonese Buddhism. ard not only that great Vihäras, stupas ard Chaityas 
were ccnstrutced bit also valuable works on Budhist religion and philosophy, 
as well as, some imy ortant ebronicles were produced during this period The 
Dipaveinsa and Mabaveinsa composed in C. 3:0 A.D. and 475 A.D respectively, 
are a great source of the history of both India and Ceylon. Tue celebret d 
Buadhist scbolar BudhaghoelLa, who lived in the court of king Mahäräma .412- 
434) composed bis well known work Visuddhimagga expounding Sila, Samadhi 
Projnä, and wrote important comu cntaries cn the Tripitakas, while another 
Hinayánio philosopher Buddhacatta produced valuable treatises on Abhidhamma 
and Pinaya. Tho i flurce ct these two scholars very soon spresd over 
Burme, Siam and Cambodia and systematised the religion of these pl. ces for all 
time to ocme, 


The namo Buudhaghosha has clustered round it a seres of legends, and 
it is at present difficult to say whether hs was born in India or Ceylon or in 
Burma}, It is, however, true that he was a great cultural link among these 
three countries, and ia India particularly ho was intimately associated with the 
Bucdhistic culture of  lishikulyá-Godávari-Krishná and Kaveri Valleys, where 
Hinayánism got a fresh lease of hfe owing to his influence. 


The rising tide of the Ceylonese Buddhism must have had considerable 
influence over Orissa 88 active intercourse of both commercial and cultural 
rature is known to have existed between the two ccuntries during that period, 
The Sihala Vihära!® which bad t cen constructed as early as the ¿rd century A.D, 
somewhere in the Krishna—Godavari doab and tbe famous Mahabodhi S+mghá.- 
rāma% erected at Bcdha Gaya by king Sirimeghavanna (304-532 a D., became tbe 
centres of Ceylonese culture, and large number of devoted pilgrims from Ceylon 
used to come over India for visiting these places. Kalinga, situated in between 
these Ceylonese strongholds, afforded the only possible highroads to these 
travellers, while her great ports were invariably used by them both for landing 


14, Samanta } asadska I, 96 
15. B, C, Law, Datha Vamsa. 
16 See “New Hist, of the Indian People” “Vol, VI, P. 382. 
17. Some of the works of Buddadatta are Abhidhàmma-Vatara, Ruparupavibhaga, and 
Vina; avinichchaya. 
18, For the uocounts and legends of Buddhaghosha seo Dr. N. R, Ruy, Th:rarads Buddhism 
in Burma, PP, 24 33; cee also the legend of Bu 'dliaghosha transla.ed from the French 
by Dr. P, C Bagchi, Cal. Rev, 1923, PP, 63-67, 
19, Ep. ind. XX. P. 22. 
20. Barua, Gaya and Buddhagaya, I, P, 170 ff, 
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and embarkation. Mention may hore be made of three distinguished pilgrims 
from Ceylon; Silakala, who came with his kinsman Moggallana during the reign 
of Kassapa 1:460 - 78 A.D.) and returned with a hair relic; Mahänäma, who 
probably came during the rule of Aggabodhi I (508—601 A.D.) and donated a 
small shrine of the Buddha; and Sramana Prakbyats Kirti belonging to the royal 
family of Ceylon, who bad bis visit recorded in an undated inscription at 
Bodhgaya, all of them came and went back through tbe ports of Kalinga, 
inspiring her people with the Theravada traditions. 21 The most popular sea 
route, frequently used by the traders and pilgrims alike was from Tämraparni 
to Tamralipti and thence to Pätaliputra which was also linked tbrovyh water 
ways, The Chinese pilyrim Fa Hien is known to have made bcat journey from 
Pataliputra to Tämralipti and from the latter place a ship voyage to Ceylon. ?2 
The famous port of Che-li-ta-lo in the W úta(Udra)country was 8]80 having active 
maritime i: tercourse with Ceylon and standing on its shore Yuan—Chw.n 

could think of the Tooth relic of the Buddha preserved in that distant island, 74 


People from Kalinga and the Wuta country also used to flock in Ceylon 
to pay ho: our to the sacred loot and to visit the mona-tic institutions of that 
island. The Chulavsmsa records that during the reign of Aggabodhi II 
(610-11 A, D) the king of Kalinga »ccompanied by his wife and the minister 
came to Ceylon, wtere he entered into tLe order of the recluse under the 
direction of Jotipala?*. We know from tbe same source that king Vij»yabähu 
I married Tiloka Sundari the daughter of the king of Kalinga,®5 an event which 
also find- mer tion in an inscription of West Bengal, in which the Kalinga kinz 
is named Samalavarman. 3" he Chuluvamaa further informs us that scions of 
royal house of Kaluga attained ın subsequent period the sovereig ty of 
Ceylon, 2? and epigraphical evidences point out the fact that Nissañkamalla and 
Säbasamnlla, the sons of Goparája, the king of Kalinga ascended the throne of 
Ceylon sometimes before 1200 A, D. * 


The effect of these relationships between:the royal families of Kalinga 
and Ceylon, must bave bcen considerable in the socio—religious life of these 
two territoriea The cultural bond between them appears to be Buddhistic and 
more particularly Hinayänic, and this sy-tem of Buddhism is knowa to have a 
remarkable predomiuance in Kalinga as late as the 7th century A. D. 


21, Block, A.8.R., 1908—9, IV, P. 156. Panday, J,B.O.R.S, 1V, P. 485 ff; Barua, 
Gaya and Buddhagaya, 11. P. 71 ff. 


22. Beal, Buddhist Records, I, P IV. tf. 
23. Watters, 11 P. 104. 
24. Geiger, Ohulavamsa, XLII. 41 ti 
25. Ohulavanısa LIX. 20—30 
26, Ray D. H.N. 1. Vol I. 
27. Chulavamsha, L ALi 7, 12, ff, 
28. Ep. Ind, XII, P. 4. 
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NOTICES OF PALM LEAF MANUSCRIPTS. 
SARADASARADARCHANA PADDHATI 
of 
MANTRIVARA GADAVARA MAHAPATRA 
By Sri K. N. Mahapatra. 


here are two plam-leaf manuscripts of the unpublished and as yet 
unnoticed work named Saradasiratarchana Paddaiati (L)* bye Mantrivara 
Godävara Mahäpätra in the manu:rript collection of the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, Of these two, one was procured from Sri Brundabana Trip ıthy of 
the old Bhubaneswar town, while the other was acquired by the museum 
recently from Sri Narasingha Misra of Gila Manatri under P. S, Begunia in the 
district of Puri. ‘The first manuscript called A. contains 117 folios (13^"x 1.3") 
out of which in 93 folios the complete work of 3.8. P. has been written, while 
the remaining folios contarı Vishnusahisrandma and other topics. The m ss A 
i3 in a good state of preservation and has on the averige four lines of writing ia 
old Oriya charactors ou each side of cach folio, written clearly and legibly, 


The second manuscript called B contains 44 folios ( 1)" Xx 1.2" , and 
the complete teat of S. S. P is writiea on 43 folios while on both sides of the 
last or the 44th folio, Stryarghyabidhi has been written. It was not properly 
preserved for which some portion of it bas been worm-eaten and a few leaves 
have been broken, It is also written in old Oriya choracters, the type being 
some-what smaller and has got ou tho average tive lines of writing on both sides 


of each folio. 


Both the manuscripts do not contain the names of the oopyist and the 
date of copying in tho Añka years of the rulers of Orissa, as is usually found in 
the manuscripts discovered throughout Orissa, because the last few leaves in 


voth are missing. | 


But the dates of their copying may be as certained tentatively with 
the help of the year in the Kaliyuga era mentioned in the Sañkalapa Vakya in 
the body of the text of S. S. P. 


Manuscript (A) :— 
कलेः भयत्रयधिकाष्टदातोत्तर चतुःसह्ल TRAE < XxX (Folio 6) 
Manuscript (B) :— 
कले; षष्ठयधिक सप्तशतोत्तरचतुःसहस्र परिमितेहे वत्तेमानव्यावहारिक मम्बत्सरे 


x X (Folio 4) 


—— ओ eee ee > 
u — > 


(1)* Saradasaradarchane Paddhati is abbreviated as S 5, P. 
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From the above two quotations it may be concluded that Manuscript A 
was copied some time in the Kaliyuga year bhaya (7), tri (3), increased by 4800 
or 4837 which is 1736 A. D. and the manuscript B was copied in Kaliyuga 
year 4760 or 1059 A. D. But the conclusion can not be taken as definite us 
these two might be true copies of some other manuscripts written in the above 


two Kaliyuga years. 
Th? Author of 8. S, P :— 


Some information about the author of S. S. P is obtained from the 
three verses after the Mañgalácharana, which are quoted below. 


गुर, गणपतिं नत्वा स हिताद्यत्क AT क्रमात्‌ 

क्रियते शारदायाच्श श रदच्चैनपद्धतिः ।१। 
देबालिमौलिनीलाइमरदिमिमृङ्गकुलाकुळे 

देबि त्वच्चरणाम्भोजे रमता मामकं मनः IRI 
राजकोत्ससवशभू षणमणिं नानागृणिग्रामणीं 
कुञ्ञानाण्णंवतारणेकतरणिं हिष्योघ चिन्तामणि 

स द्बिद्याबिपणिं सुबोधसरणि बिप्राग्रणीं नोम्यहं 

तातं श्री वलभद्रस ज्ञ ममला ता अन्नपूर्णा प्रस, ।३। 
आलोच्य वाक्यानिसदादृतानि तत्तत्‌ पुराणप्रतिपादितानि 
गोदावर: मन्त्रिवरस्तनोति क्रम शिवायाः शरदच्चनस्य ।४। 


| In the manuscript ‘B’ the first verse is not found but the absence of 
this verse does not affect the sense or significance of the other three verses 
in any Way. 


Tbe work is not divided into different sections or chapters but is a 
continuous whole, the last verse and colopbon of which run as follows. 


नानापुराण वचनानि मिथो बिरद्धा 
श्यानींय तानि गुणम्‌ ख्यतया बिचाय्यं 
निमय शिष्टमतसस्कृतपद्धनिं तु 
गोदावरोधपयति पादतले विबायाः n 
इति श्री गोदावर महापात्र बिरचिता दुर्गाशरदुत्सवपूजाक्रमस स्कृतपद्धतिः समाप्ता | 


From the verses quoted above it is clear that Godävara Mahäpätra, the 
author of S, 8. P. was the son of a great scholar named Balabhadra who waa 
born in the famous Koutsa family, and his mother’s name was Annapürnà. 
He was a great devotee of Ambiká or Durgá and the prime minister of 
a certain king. 


Identification of Godávara 


Mantrivara Godávara Maháriátra, the author of S.S.P can be safely 
identified with the ‘्म्रिपृङ्गव पण्डितराज? Godávara Miéra, the Rüjaguru of 
Gajapati Pratáparuadra Deva of Orissa (1497-1830 a, p,); whose work 
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‘Yogachintamani’ was first brought to the notice of the learned tocety by the 
eminent scholar Sri P. K. Gode. ? In tke Yogachintamani Godavara paye bis 
respecta to his father Balabhadrs at the commmencement of the work as he 
does in his 5 8, P. 


TAITI वलमद्र सज 
विदयागर त जनक नमामि (verse 2) 


He also calla himeelf the son of Balabhrada in the last verse cf his woik 
Yogachintámani. 


गोदावरेण परमा > रेण योग- 
चिन्तामणिबिरचितो बलभद्रज न i 


Godavara, author of S, हि, P. can also be identified with Godivars, the 
author of H rihera Chaturaüga?, who also calls himself *Kavipufig va’ Pandita 
Raia *! äjnguru’ and ‘Mantrivara’ of Gajapati Prataprudra Deva in th colopben 
at the end : f each Pari: hehheda or section. The only disereparey which deserves 
discussion here is that the f. mily surname of Godávara, author of Yogachintá- 
mani and Harihara Chaturafiga is Mista, while that of Godävara, author of 
S, S. P is Mahápátra. But bis family surnan.e Misra was given up by the 
author when the title of Mahápátra was conferred upon him by his patron, 
Pratáparudra Deva, and his descendants bore the title of Mehapatra which is 
known from a deed of partition executed in the 3rd Añka ot Gajapati Mukuñda 
Deva in 1561 a. D by his five sons named be!ow. 


(1) Mārka deya Mahäpätra. (°) Raghunath Mohapatra. (3) Narasiñgha 
Mahäpätre (4) Dhani Mabá, ātra. (5 G vifida Mabápitra. 


Another work named Jayachitamani by Godávara Misra has been 
noticed by Prof. Shridhar Das‘ of the Christ College, Cuttack. In this we find 
the same colophon, at the end of the twenty Kir«nas us is found in Harihara 
Chaturañga, but with an additional epithet eg गोदाबरी aga’ before his name, 
not found in his other works, the significance of which is discussed later on. 
Thus Godávara Mabäpätra author of S. S. P is no other than Gcdavara Misra, 
author of Yogachintámani, Haribara Chatursiiga, and Jayachintamani, 


The family of Godavara :— 


A lot of informstion about the family of Godávara ia obtained from the 
first volume of Nityächära Pradipa* by Narasimha Misia Väjapeyi, a greatest 
Smrti writer of Orissa, who was the grandson of the cousion brother of 
Godávara and adorned the court of Gajapati Mukuñda Deva (1650-1568) 
the last independent Hindu Emperor of Orissa?. 

Tho genealogical table of the family of Godavara so far known is giv-n 
below, 


१2) The Poona Orientalist, Vol. IX Nos. 1 & 2, pages 11 -19; 1944. 
(3) This book has been published as Madras Government Oriental Series 
Vol, XVII. in 1950. 
(4) The Chaturanga :~ Oriya month iy magazine Vol. I. No, 7. pp. 6044500, 
(6) Published by the Asiatic Society of Beagal in 1930, . 
(8) Some forgotien Smrti-writers of Orissa. 
(2) Narasinghs Vajepeyi, O, E, R, J. Vol, IL, No, 1. rp 1.16, 1953. 
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Unknown progenitor of the Koutsa family 


Mrtyuñjaya Misra. 
| 


Narayana Misra Jalesvara Misra 


eee RENE | = | 
Narasimha Misra Vajapeyi  Gañgádhar Mióra Three Others 
| 


| | 
Panditesa Devananda Misra Rajaguru Balabhadra Misra 
l 


T. d e] 
Vámadeva Misra Dharädhara Misra , And six others 


| 
Murari: Misra Mantrivara Rajaguru 
| Godävara Misra 
Narasimha Misra Väjapeyi | 


Smrti-writer | 
= | II EEUU R) - e | e. 
Markandeya Narasimha Raghunatha Dhani Mahapatra Govinda 
Mahapatra Vahinipati Mahapatra Mahäpätra 


The following remark made by Sri Gode about Godävara and his family, 
viz. ‘‘Judging, however, by the names of the above works we are justified 
in supposing that the family of this royal preceptor or राजगर of गजपति 
प्रतापर द्र देब was a very learned ane and hence must have been respected and 
honoured at the court of Pratáparudra Deva some genenations earlier than our 
author, who was himself a highly honoured राजगुर्‌ as his titles pfa पुङ्गव, 
पण्डित राज and वाजपेययाजी amply indicate in the colophons before us ?” wil] 
be proved to be quite appropriate and correct by the facts stated below.. 


(1) An unknown ancestor of Mrtyuñjaya wrote सत्‌ समय a work on 
Dharmagsastra. 


(2) Mrtyuñjaya Misra of the Koutsa family, who was Mimämsärnava- 
Karnadhära’ wrote ‘Suddhi Muktävali’, a work on Dharmasastra, 


(3) Narayana Misra, who was a prodigy of learning wrote two 
commentaries on the two Mimämsäs the names of which are not yet known 


«before he died at the age of sixteen. 


(4) Agñichit Jale$vara Misra Vajapeyi was a master of six darsanas 
(quad यस्यकुले(चलासीत ) | and wrote a Smriti work named ‘Jalesvara Paddhati' 
which was very popular in Orissa and has been referred to by W.W. Hunter.’ 


— EC I RRR TR 0,00 | 
7) The Poona Orien'alist Vol. IX, pp. 11-19. 
8) Hunter's Orissa Vol. II, Appendix IX p. 210, 


A 
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(5) Narasimha Misra Vájapeyi, who was a profound scholar, revived the 
‘Advaitavida’ of Sri Sankara in Utkala by his efforts and wrote संक्षेप शारीरक 
alan’? a commentary on Samkshepa Sáriraka of Sankardcharya, . hich is 
referred to by his grandson Godävara Misra in his Yoga Chintämani. e.g, 
पितामह चरणे: सक्षप शारीरिक arfa (fol. 131). He spent some part of his life at 
1९5७, where he practioed austerities and obtained siddhi ia Yoga. He wrote 
Käsi-Mimämsä most probably while he was living at Kasi, which is also alluded 
to by Godávara in the same Yogachintamani. eg. काशीमीमांसायां पितामह चरणा: 
(fol. 49), From another work named ‘Simha Vajapeyi Vamsivali? it is known 
that he was appointed as a justice by the celebrated Gajapati Kapilesvar Deva 
of Orissa (1435 1455). This incident brought this family of scholars into 
prominence in the field of administration of the state of Orissa which lasted 


for more than a century. It is not known from any other source, what other 
works bes.des the two stated above were written by him. 


as 
(6) Gangidhar Misra—He was a younger brother of Narasimha Misra 
He wrote a work on smrti a few folios of which have been discovered by me. 


(7) Rajaguru Balabhadra Misra—He was the son of Narasimha by his 
second wife and became the Rajaguru of Prataparudra and most probably his 
father Purushottama Deva (1465-1496 A. D,), as his elder step-brother 
Dovánañda Misra Chayani. migrated to the south Ganjam, where he probably 
got the patronage of tae Gañga chieftains of the Khemandi Kingdom. 
Balabhadra was proficient ia the Bhattatantra’ sacrificial lore and performed 
Poundarika sacrifice (पौण्डरिक याजी), In Yogachintämani Godávara refers to 
two works of his father Balabhadra, namely ‘“Advaitachintimans and 
‘Sarirakasira Purushottama Stuti’. eg. पितृचरणः ada चिन्तामणौः (Folio. 131) 
and शारीरकसार-पुर षोत्त मस्तुतौ पितचरणः Fol 50). It is not known what other 
works he worte. But there is a work on Smrti named ‘Balabhadra 
Samgraha', which might have been written by him. 


He is mentioned in a verse quoted below of the ‘Tirtha Ratnäkara’ 
compiled by Ràmakrshna Bhatta, a famous pañdita of Kasi, who lived in the 
court of Gajapati Prataparudra Deva of Orissa. 


गजपति सदसि X सा पदबी वलभद्र+राजगुरोः| 
पन्डितशिरोमणिरिति प्रतापमात्तेण्डनिर्माणात्‌ 
aa निबन्धानालोच्य पुराणानिचयत्नतः 
रामप्रसादात्‌ HEA कृती तीर्थनिर॒पणं । (10) 


Ramakrshna compiled ‘Pratapamartafida’s a work on Dhrmasästra 
under the patronage of Pratáparudra Deva, and attributed its authorship to his 
patron, for which he was honoured with the title of पण्डित शिरोमणि by 


Balabhadra, the Räjaguru of the Gajapati, who was perhaps entrusted with the 
work of assessing the merit of this treatise. 


(9) Published by Pandit Sri 8. N. Rajaguru in the now-defunct Oriya mohthly magazine 
Phe Sahakara'. Vol. 15. Pt. 7 Page 615-625. 


(10) Des Oat of Sans Mss, Vol, III, Smrti Manuscripts, by H. P, Shastri, 
page 491-409 
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From an Oriya book named 'Vedäfitarära Guptagita’ written by the 
Vaishnava poet Balarama Dis it is known that Balubhadra Rajaguru examined 
the poet in Vedañta in the 17th anka of Gajapati Prataparudra Deva in the 
Muktimañdapasabha at Puri.!? The 17th Anika of Pratäparudra fell io 1510 
A. D, By this dated work it is proved that Balabhadra continued to be the 
Rajaguru of the Emperor till that date. 


Mantrivara Rajaguru Godavara Misra :— 


From the account of the family of Godävara given above, it is clear 
that his fore fathers were renowned for their vast learning and scholarship for 
which they were respected and honoured in the Gajapati court at least from 
the time of Kapilesvara Deva, the Süryavamsi monarch of Orissa (1435-1466). 
His family played an important part in the devolopment of the Dhrmasastra 
literature, revival of the sacrificial rituals and popularising the doctrine of 
Advaitavada of Sri Safikara in Utkala. 


Godävara who was a versatile scholar not only maintained the glorious 
tradition of his family, but contributed more than his fore-fathers to the field of 
Sanskrit lituature. It is not known when he was born. But according to 
tradition current among his descendants he accompanied Gajapati Purushottama 
Deva in his expedition to Kañcbi and the soldiers of the ruler of Kñachi who 
pursued the victorious army of the Gajapati, became unable to cross the Goda- 
vari river as a heavy flood was caused in that by the miraculous power of 
Godávara who sat in deep meditation on its bank. Consequently the army of 
Kañchi had to return in disappointment and the Gajapati being immensely 
pleased at this conferred on him the title of “गोदावरी agT. This title has 
actually been used by Godävara in the colophon at the end of each kirana of his 
work ‘Jayacnintamanii’ referred to before. If this family tradition is taken to be 
true, he might have been thirty-five to forty years old when Prataparudra ascen- 
ded the throne at Cuttack in 1497, A. D, 


It is known from ‘Tirtha Ratnakara? and ‘Vedantasara Guplagita’ noted 
above that Balabhadra continued to be the Rajaguru of Pratáparudra till 1510 
A. D. In that case Godávara succeeded his father as the Rájaguru of the king 
some time after that date. By dint of his vast learning, uncommon talent, and 
miraculous power as a ‘Tantric, he rose to the position of a minister of Pratapa- 
rudra, but the exact date of his promotion to this much-coveted post of dignity 
and power can not be ascertained in the present state of our knowledge. His 
designation “मन्त्रीवर? is not found in the colophon of *Yogachintamani but is 
found in that of other works like ‘Harihara Chaturang’’, ‘Jayachintamani’, and 
S. 8, P., whereas the title of ‘Rajaguru’ is found in tbe first three works, which 
corroborates the fact that he remained simply ‘Rajaguru’ for some years before 
he became “मन्त्रीवर' 


It has been stated before that his family played an important part in 
reviving the Vedic sacrifices in Orissa. Devánanda the uncle of Godävara per- 
formed Ohayına sacrifice, whereas his father Balabhadra has been called 
“पौण्डरीक यज्व? or performer of the Poundarika sacrifice, Godavara 


has called himself वाजपेययौजी in his ‘Hariharachaturanga’ and 
‘Yogachintamani’ but in the colophon of ‘Jayachintamani’, the following 


mee ANA a अकाल. 


ass A mn 


M : Vol, IIL Smrit Manuscripts by H P. Shastri 
ललल P" page 720, Nos, 2688 & 2689 


p 
(12) Oriya Sahityar pariahayai:—by Pandit Sri B. N. Das, Vol, 1, p. 219. : 
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epithets, viz. बाजपेययाजी, शरतपुण्डरोकयाजी, सर्वंतोम्‌ खयाजीं, सांम्वत्सरिकयाजी' 
are found before bis name, which prove that be was the performer of Vajapeya 
Saratpundarika and Sarbatomukha sacrifices. In spite of this Godávara and 


some cf his ancestors were followers of Tantric faith and he excelled them all in 
this respect, 


The works of Godivara 


Information about some of the works of Godávara is obtained as they 


bave been referred to ats different verses of the text of Harihara Chaturanga 
whioh are quoted below. 


I. Tantra Chintàmani. 


(a) तन्त्रचिन्तामणो तच्च प्रोक्तं शाला दिलक्षणं 
अस मतकृते वेदितव्यं तस्‌ मादत्र नकथ्यते (13) 
(b) तन्त्रचिन्‌तामणो aaa मणि मनूत्रौषधादिक, 


अस्‌ मतृकृते तु द्रष्टव्यं मभियुक्तेन तत्रच (14) 
II. Yoga Chintamani :— 

योगचिमणाबुत्कं विशेषेण तु लक्षणं 

अस्माभिः पूरकादीनां तस्मादत्र न कथ्यते (15) 
III. Advaita Darpana :— 


(a) यस्तर्केणानृसन्धत्ते बिचारे कुशलो हि सः 
अस्मत्कृते ततकत्तंब्य: sui द्यंतदर्पण (16) 
(७) ब्रह्म विद्या धिका रित्वं राज्ञा मद्चंतदर्पणं 


Se em — 


प्रतिपा दितमस्माभि स्तस्मानेह्‌ प्रशस्यते (17) 
LV. Adhikarana Darpana :— 

अस्मतूकृतेईधिकरणदर्पणे सम्‌ दाह तः 

अङ्गाङ्गिनो faasi नेहतस्मात्‌ प्रतन्यते (18) 
V. Niti Chintämani :— 

नीतिचिन्तामणावुक्तं भानुमण्डलभेदिनः 

फलसमग्रतोशस्माभिः ज्ञातव्यं तत्र Tose: (19) 


हशा pon ctn 


a—— an er — — nn nn -—— 


13. Harihara Chaturanga. Page 15%. Verse 179. 


14, Ibid do 221. do 59 
15. Ibid do 169, do 303, 
16, 1bid do 178, do 22 
17, Ihid do 216, do 602 
18. Ibid do 196, do 243 


19, Ibid do 219. da 27 
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VI. Niti-Kalpalatà :— 
अवशिष्टं तु E 
अस्मतृकृते तु ज्ञातव्यं नीतिकल्पलताभिध (20) 
VII. Áchàra Chintámani :— 
आचार चिन्तामणिना चारोईस्माभिः प्रपन्चितः 
नृपतीनां यतस्तस्मादत्र ग्रन्थे न कथ्यते (21) 
VILS. Jayachintámani :— 
ययाज्जयाय नृपतिः ज्ञात्वतानि विशेषतः 
जबचिन्तामणौ सवं मप्रपन्च म्‌ दीरितं (22) 


From tbe verses quoted above it can difinitely be said that Godivara 
had compiled 8 works like Tantra Chintämani and others before he wrote 
Harihara Chaturanga, In this work he has referred to two other works, eg. 


साम्‌ द्रिक कामध न्‌ and पातञ्जलि दीपिका in such a manner which indicates that 
they might also have been written by him. 


IX. Sámudrika Kamadhenu :— 


साम्‌ द्रिकं aq ।वज्ञय मन्यसाधारणं च तत्‌ 
साम्‌ क कामधे नावुकत मित्यत्र नोच्यते (2०) 


X, Patefijali, Dipiká :— 
प्रकृत्यधिष्ठितो भोक्ता भोक्ता भवनि quw: 
पातञ्जलिदीपिकायां वहुधा स्फारितं gag (23-4) 


Of course neither of the two terms अस्मत्‌ कृते nor acatfy: has beeen used 
in the above two verses, which may cause some doubt about his authorship of 
the two works. But in tbis connection it may noted that in the verse regarding 
Jayachiniamant quoted above neither of the two terms occur. But it is definitely 
known that Jayachintamans was written by him. Like-wise the au thorship of 
these two works may be ascribed to Godávara, until ¡the contrary is proved. 
Thus he had written the following ten works before he finished his Harihara 
Chaturaüga. 


l. Tantra Chintämani. 6. Niti Kalpalata. 
2. Yoga Chintämani. 7. Achara Chintämani. 
3. Advaita Darpana. 8. Samudrike Käm:.dhenu. 
4. Adhikarana Darapana. 9. Jaya Chintámani, 
5, Niti Chintamani. 10. Patañjali Dipika. 
20. Harihara Cbaturange. Page 216 Verse 600. 
21. Ibid do 216 do 50% 
22, Ibid do 219 do 407 
27, Ibid do 143 do 183 


23-4 Ibid do 195 do 231 
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His S. S, P. is posterior to Harihara Chaturanga as in it we find the new 
surname Mahäpaträ, instead of his hereditary family surname Misra, used in his 
Harihara Chaturanga and other works written prior to ít. Thus Godävara was 
the author of at !east twelve works, He might bave written some others, bot 
it is not possible to say anything about them at the present state of our 
knowledge. 


Of these twelve works only cne namely Patanjali Dipika is a commen- 
tary on the Yogasastra of Patanjali, while others were independent compilations 
on different subjects like, Tantra, Yoga, Achara, Niti (2 works), Advaitavada of 
Sri Sankara, Durgapuja, Science of palmistry, rules for warfare and array of 
troops, and methods ot gaining victory in war. Mastery in these diveree branches 
of study bear ample evidence to his versatile scholarship and vast learning which 
won for him the titles of कबिपुङ्गव and पण्डितराज from his royal patron. Only 
two of bis wc1ks namely Yogachintámani and Jayachintamani have been noticed 
by Sri !', K. Gode and Professcr Sridhara Das respectively. In his article on 
Yogachintamani Sri Gode gave some useful information about Harihara 
Chaturanga which is now available for study by scholars, having been printed and 
published by the Government of Madras. Jayachintamani noticed in the Oriya 
monthly ‘The Jhankar’ (24) is divided into twenty kiranas or chapters and the 
colophon at the end of each kirana has got these additional epithets viz. 
शरत्‌ पुण्डरिकयाजी, सरवंतोम्‌ ani, साम्बतर्सरकयाजी and गोदावरीवद्धंन before the 
name of Godavara over and above those found in that at the end of each 
parichol heda of the published Hariharachaturañga, the significance of which has 
been discussed before. The Mangalacharana of this work does not contain any 
new information. As I have not got a chance to examine its manuscript, it is 


not possible to state, to (which previous authors or works Godavara has referred 
in this work, 


Notice of S. 8, P.:— 


The first thing which deserves mention here Is the absence of the lon- 
colophon इति श्रीमन्‌ महाराजाधिराज.'.गोदाबरमिश्च found in Yogachintamani, Jayag 
chintämani and Hariharachaturaiiga in this S. S. P. This might indicate that 
the author who wrote this work at his old age did not like to blow his own 
trumpet out of humility born of age and the spirit of dedication to the will of 
Durgá, the Goddess of his devotion. 

The seccnd point worth mentioning here is that Godávara became more 
a Säkta than a Smirta with the advance of age. In the first benedictory verse of 
Yogechintàmani written in his younger days the author pays his respects to 
Niládrinátha or Jagannatha at Puri, 


चक्रायूधं सिद्धम्‌ नीन्द्रबन्द्य 
नीलाद्रिनाथ करुणासम्‌ द्र 
dawat पद्‌ मबिशालनेत्र 
श्री शारदानाथमह नमामि । 


In his Hariharachaturañga written when he was grown up in age, the 
author after offering his prayer in the first two benedictory verses to Ganesa- 
and Harihara in the conventional manner states in the third verse that this 
work was written through the grace of Goddess Durga. 


ee. च - - ar ui 


24. An Oriye Monthly Magazine. 
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श्री दुगीचरणाम्भोज द्यन्दव चन्दन बिन्दुना 
कृति गोदावरेणेयं तत्प्रसादात्‌ विरच्यते । 


The last verse of this work quoted below breathes the same spirit of 
dedication of the author at tho feet of Durga. 


यतुप्रसादा दिमां चक्रे धीरगोदावरः कृति 
श्रीदुगाँच रणाम्भोजे तस मिन्नेतां समर्पये । 


It is known from 16 verses of the first section -of the Nityachara 
Pradipa*3 of Narasimha Vajapeyi, that the fore-fathers of Godávara beginning 
from his remote ancestor Mrtyujñaya, were devotees of either Krshna or Nara- 
simha. Godavara was also a devotee of Jagannatha in his younger daya as 


shown before but gradually became a Säkta or devotee of Durga in the latter 
part of his life, 


The cause of this change of faith of Godävara might be due to the 
popularity of Durgäpüjä which had been steidily gaining prominence as the 
greatest national fesival of Orissa during the time of the later imperial Gañgas. 
In an inscription in ths Sikharesvara to aple on the Kapilasa mountain in the 
Dhenkanal district, Gangs king Pratapa Narasimha Deva calls himself erra» 
अपि पुरषोत्तम पुत्र: (26). Sarala Das the famous Oriya poet of the time of Gajapati 
Kapile- Swara Deva (1435-1465 A.D.) who was a great Sakta has sung the 
praise of Durgá, Säralä Chandi and other Sakta deities in glowing terms in 
his Mahabharata, the Chandipurana and the Vilanka Ramayana. The writings 
of Säralä Das, which were and are very popular in Orissa even to-day 
contributed a lot towards the revival of Sakti-worship in Orissa. 


Gajapati Purushottama Deva, (1466-1496) is known to have Sakta 
leanings and wrote ७ work on Durgapüja; namely; Durgotsava, which has been 
referred to by H. P. Shastri. The copper plate grant of Purushottama Deva 
to Poteswara Bhatta dated 1471 a.D. begins with salutation to JayaDurga viz. 
श्रो जयदुगाये नम: (25). In another inscription of the same ruler, found at Bezwada 
it is stated that he was blessed with the son named Prataparudra, through the 
grace ot Durga, दुर्गावर qx (29). The steadily increasing popularity of the worship 
Durga in this age, who could vie with Jagannätha, the supreme diety of Oriasa, 
made deep impression on the mind oj Godavara, who became a Säkta. 


(25). Vide my article on Narasimha Y Vajapeyi published! in O, H, R. J. 
vol, 11. No. 1. pp. 1-16. 
(26) This-uopublished inscription has been referred to by Pandit N. N. Mahapatra in his 
article on Sahitya Darpana; Utkal Sahitya Vol. 44, No. 4, 1338 Sal. 
(27) Des Cat of Sons Manuscripts by H, P. Shastri Vol IIb Smrti Manuscripts 
Preface LXITI, 
(28) J. B, O, R. 9. Vol, IV. Page 363. 
(29) Mahatab, History of Orissa (Oriya! l 
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W orks referred to in S. S P:— 


Godavara wrote his S. S. P, in order to reotify the defects that had 
crept into the procedure of worship of Durgà, before his days (निर्मायशिष्टमत- 


संस्कृतपद्धतितु, गोदावरो१र्पथति पादतलेशित्राया:) He has referred to the following works 
at different places of the text of S.S.P. 


1. Isánasamhitá (Folios. 2.4.) 
» Bhabishyottara ^ -do-. 5.6, 62. ) 
3, Durga Kalpa (-do. 655) 
4. Kalika Purana ( -do-. 68) 
5. Gühya (-do- 59) 
0, 
7. 


bo 


Säsvata Samhita. ( Folio. 75 ) 
One Paddhati (केचित्त्‌ पद्धतौ ) ‚Folio. 56 ) 


But the largest number of quotations are made from a work named 
‘Durgotsava’ (Folios 29. 31. 42. 48. 54 79) which indicates that this was being 
regarded as a standard work on Durgapüjà in his days. Though the name of the 
author of ‘Durgotsava’ is not any where mentioned in 8 S. P. it may safely be 
conjectured that it was the work of Gajapati Purushottama Deva, as heis 
reputed to have written a work bearing that name. 


: Godavara who could quote from 47 works in his Yogachintàmani, 
referred to only eight works in N.S.D, from which it may be concluded that the 
number of works on  Durgapüjà was not much before his days. As such the 
importance of S. 8. P, an authority on Durgäpüjä, the greatest national festival 
of Orissa can be easily established. The world of scholars will be much bene- 
fited if this work is published by any learned society or Government like the 
Hariharachaturaiiga of the same author. 


HISTORY OF CUTTACK. 
By 
Prof, G. S. Das, B, A. Hons. (London) 


Like Rome, Cuttack als» was not built in & day. History has recorded on 
the part of this ancient city the stories of the rise and fall of several empires 
and dynasties. Although its roots do not go into the dim and distant past, it 
still oan rank as one of the old cities of India with her effeotful life spread over 
the last one thousand years. Its age is writ large on its face. The ruins and 
debris of old structures, the narrow lanes and the historic temples, mosques, 
churches and other monuments fill the city with the atmosphere of the medie- 
val age. However, it is not marely a city with a history, it has a living present 
and a still moze glorious future, 


Cuttack, the metropolis of Orissa, is situated at the bifurcation of the 
Mahanadi end its main branch the Katjori. It is located in lat. N. 20’ 29” 
and long, E. 85’ 50” and has an area of about sixteen square miles. Tbe rivers 
Mahanadi and Katjori form an extensive delta of which the Bay of Bengel 
serves as the base and Cuttack as the apex. The town is also surrounded on 
three sides of its horizon - north, west, and south- by forest clad hiils and 
thus, the geographical location of it is unique in the whole of India. This city, 
as the Nagari plates of Ananga Bhima the third (1211-1238 A. D.) record, was 
originally known as ‘‘Abhinava-Baranasi-Kataka’, Just as the city of 
Baranasi is situated between the rivers Barna and Asi, similarly Cuttack is 
situated between the rivers Mahanadi and Katjori and was therefore named as 
‘‘Abhinava Baranasi" !, The word ““Kataka” etymologically means army 
cantonment, and also capital city. The History of Cuttack amply justifies 
its name. lt started as a military cantonment because of its impregnable 
situation and then developed as the capital of the State of Orissa As Caloutta 
grew out of three villages Govindpur, Sutanati and Kalikata, Cuttack also 
developed into a City out of «five villages existing in this area at a distanoe 
from one another.’ 


This Abhinava (new) Baranasi may be an imitation of Baranasi of U, P, or of the 
Ganjam district near Parlakimedi, 


It is probably because of this that Cuttack is sometimes known as “Pancha Kataka’’ 
The word “Pancha Kataka'' may also mean five different Katakas (Canton ments) 
viz. Chaudwar Kataka, Baranasi/Kataka, Sarangagada Kataka, Kasiagada Katata 
end Amaravati Kataka. 
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From remote{pist Cuttack commanded the high road running from the 
north to the South of India along the eastern coast, and invaders, pilgrims, 
‘merchants and travellers alike had in the past no alternative but to cross the 
Mahanadi and the Katjori near about Cuttack while travelling from north to 
the south and vice-versa. The high roads from central India also ran along the 
Mahanadi valley and terminated at Cuttack, while the Mahanadi herself 
offered convenient waterway for commerce and communication with the hiater 
land. Cuttack is likely to have been connected both by overland routes and 
water ways with the great medieval ports like Che-li ta lo, Palura* and 
Tamralipti, which were great centres for oversea trade and served as the 
gateway for the spread of Indian culture abroad. Cuttack therefore, could 
maintain its cultura! and commercial relations not only with all parts of India, 
but also with the outside world. Such a place was naturally suited to be the 
capital of a prosperous state, and was sure to be the centre of trade and 
commerce in the past. In fact, Cuttack has been a flourishing mart of eastern 
trade since the remote past although its political importance before the 8th 

century A. D. is not so well-known at present, 


Historical evidences’sare absolutely lacking as to the foundation of 
Cuttack, Madala Panji, the Jagannath temple-Chronicle, throws some light on 
this problem, but its accounts are based more on tradition than on historical 
facts. Stirling had to rely upon this dubious authority while writing the 
accounts of Cuttack early in 1822. He thus states “Raja Nirupa Kesari, a 
martial and ambitious prince, who was always fighting with his neighbours, is 
said to have first planted a city on site of the modern Cuttack, about A. D. 989. 
The reigo of Markat Kesari was distinguished for the construction of a stone 
revetment, or embankment faced with that material (probably the ancient one, 
of which the remains are yet to be seen to protect the new Capital from 
inundation in A, D. 1006". For confirmation of his views, the same scholar 
states elsewhere as follows—‘ Authorities vary as to the date of the foundation 
of Katak Baranasi, but there seems good reason to think that it became a 
e city as early as the end of the 10th century, during the reign of Kesari 
princes.””? 


The early History of Cuttack is, therefore, connected with the history 
of the Kesari dynasty of Orissa, of whom very little was known at the time 
when Stirling wrote his accounts. He writes—'*No information whatever, is 
afforded as to the origin and pedigree of the Princes called the Keshari Van-ha 
or Kesari Bansha. The founder of the new dynasty was Jajati (Yajati) Kesari, 
a war like and energetic prince, but who he was or whence he came, we are not 
apprised. He soon cleared his dominions of the Javanas who then retired to 
their own country. His Court was held at Jajapur where he built a palace 


3. Che-li-ta-lo—an ancient port in the Orissan coast mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
Yuan Chwang in the 7th Century A, D. Its proper identification & location are still 
in doubt. Most probably it is Briksetra, modern Puri. T. 


4, Palura—another ancient port in the Orissan Coast. It is identified by the Frenoh 
Scholar Sylvain Levy with Dantapura the ancient capital of Kalinga, 


5. Tamraliptiis modern Tamluk in West Bengal. This was also a tlourishing port in 
the coast-of Ancient Orissa. 


6, Stirling's Orissa, P. 70, 
7, 7010, 
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(Nour) and castle, called Chaudwar or mansion with four gatos’, This clearly 
indicates that Chaudwar, situated to the north of Cuttack on the left bank of the 
Virupa was one of the seats of the early Kesari rulers, who are also known to us 
as Somma Vansi Kings. A number of copper plates issued by these rulers came 
to light during the decade from 1872 to 1882 and many more were also un- 
earthed in the late 19th. and early 20th. centuries. The evidences gathered 
from these plates differ to a great extent from the writing of Strling, but they 
go to corroborate bis views in connection with Chaudwar being an early seat of 
authority of the Kesari Kings. The earliest ruler of this dynasty, known t^ us, 
is Mahabhava-gupta Janamejaya, who ruled at least for a period of thirty-four 
years during the second half of the 8th. Century A, D.* During the 31st. year 
of his rule he issued three of his copper plate charters from a place named 
Kataka which has been identified by Pt, Binayak Misra? and Dr. H.K, 
Mahatab!” with moddrn Chaudwar and if this identification is taken to be 
correct, Janamejaya should be regarded as the founder of the towa of Cuttack 
(Chaudwara Kataka ). A tradition prevailing in Orissa reveals that Janamejaya 
of Puranic fame performed the Snake Sacrifice at Chaudwar, and the local 
people point out a place named Agrahat near Chaudwar where the great 
sacrifice was belived to have been performed. This Puranic Janamejaya 
may well be taken to be the historic Janmejaya Mahabbavagupta, the 
earliest known Somavamsi ruler of Orissa, who appears to have made 
Chaudwar one of the seats of his authority during the later part of his 
reign. 


Yajati I Mahasivagupta, son and snccessor of Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, founded a town called Yajatinagara on the Mahanadi near Sone- 
pur and soon after that Chaudwar was known as the Abhinava Yajatiragar. 
The name Abhinavayajatinagar is mentioned in the Madalapanji and the 
Muslim historians from the 13th. to the 1610. centuries A D. invariably 
described Orissa es Jajnagar probably after this town. (Chaudwar). 


The importance of Kataka (Cuttack) rapidly increased after the occupa- 
tion of Orissa by Chodaganga Deva early in the 12th. Century A.D. In 1135 
A.D. Chodaganga referred to his “newly made conquests of three quarters, 
‘northern, southern, and western"!! and it was in this year that ho transferred 
his Capital from Kalinganagara to Katak, which was then considered to be the 
centralised place of his far lung empire, Chodaganga, is known to have built a 
new seat of authority on the right bank of the Katjori, which was known after 
him as Sarangagarh Ksteka and Stirling adds that “tradition also ascribes 
to him (Churanga, or Saranga Deo) the building of the forts and places both at 
Sarangarh and Cuttsk Chaudwar”.1? 


Anang Bhimadeva 111 (1211-1258 A.D.) built a new town called 
Baranasi Kataka on the left bank of the Mahenadi opposite to Chaudwar, and 
subsequently he transferred his headquarters from the Abhinava Yajatinagara 
(Chaudwara-Kataka) to the Abhinavs Baranasi Kataka, This transfer ‘of his 
seat of authority has found mention in the Madalapanji as follows :- 


$, Ibid P, 69 
9. pt. B. Misra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa p. 75 
10. H, K, Mahatab, History of Orissa, p.60. 
ll. S,I I, Vol V. No, 1336. 
12. Stirling’s Orissa 9. 71- 
* Notes - Dr. D, 0, Sircar assigns (ie. assigns) Janamajaya to middle of the 10tb,' 
century A, D. and Yayati to 976-1000 A. D, (vide O, H, B. J. Vol, 1, No. 4, p., 239) ` 
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“Anangabhimadev-This king used to reside at the town called Chaudwar 
Kataka, While he was res!ding there, one day, the King crossed the Mahanadi 
and on the Southern bank of it, in the vicinity of Bisvesvara Siva situated in the 
village Barabati ia the K odinda Dandapata, he saw that a heron killed a bawk. 
The king was astonished at this un-usual event and laid the foundation of a 
a Kataka in the Bara bati village, and after building the palace and making it 


a Kataka, oalled the place as the Baranasi Kataka and left Chaudwar 
Kataka”*, 


Stirling also refers to this episode and writes as follews, probably basing 
his accounts on the Madalas Panji. 


“He (Raja Anangabhim Deo) resided during the early part of his reign 
in the Nour or Palace called Chaudwar at Jajapur, but was induced by some 
omen to build a magnificent palace on the site of Fort Barabati, adjoining the 
town of Cuttack, where he afterwards held his Court chiefly. The construction 
of the present castle of that name should in all probability be referred to this 
period, though a later date is generally assigned to it. *** 


The traditional account of the shifting of the Capital from Choudwar to 
Baranasi, by Anangabhim, is also corroborated by the recently found Nagari 
Copper plate that was issued by him in the Saka year 1151 or A D. 1229, from 
Abhinava Baranasi Kataka. Anangabhim, being a devoted Vaishnava, built a 
gigantic temple for Lord Jagannatha at this new Capital and the images were 
installed in it on the 9th. day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, which was a 
Sunday in the Saka year 1151. The Nagari inscription noted above was 
granted to a Brahmin, one pandit Sankarsan Nanda of Silo who had taken part 
on the occasion of the consecration ceremoney of this ६671 01६१९, 


Although the evidence of the Madalapanji regarding the transfer of 
Capital from Chaudwar to Baranasi Kataka finds corroboration in the 
Nagari record, its other accounts as to the foundation of Cuttack by Nrupa 
Kesari in between the Mahanadi and the Katjori and the building of the protec- 
tive revetment by Marakata Kesari long before Anangabhim Deva, cannot be 
regarded as authentic, so long as, corroborative evidence in the shape of copper 
plate is not discovered. The very fact that Ananga Bhima Deva III founded 
the Abhinava Baranasi Kataka (Bidanasi on the south bank of the Mahanadi, 
sometimes during the period from 1211 A.D. to 1229 A.D. dismisses apy other 
possibility of its having been founded by Nirupa Kesari. There is also nothing 
to show in favour of the fact that the stone revetment of the Katjori was con- 
structed as esrly as the Kesari period. This revetment which runs in a horse 
shoe pattern starting on the left bank of the Katjori from near Khannagar and 
streching westward upto the Chahataghat of the Mabsnadi and after that ex- 
tending on the right bank of the Mahanadi as far as the Jobraghat suggests that 
it was constructed at the bifurcation of the Katjori from the Mabanadi and 
that this bifurcation at the time of the constraction of this revetment was not 
far away from the Chahateghat. Since the time of the construction of this 
revetment the Katajori appears to have receded as far as the rock of Naraj. 


The daughtet of Yayati (or Janamejaya ?) was Intire over the Bhaumakara 
Kunjoban ia Utkala as can not persume establishment of Somaveuai note la 
Utkala in the time of Jauamjaya or Yayati, Je, Editor, 

13. A. B. Mohanty, Madala Panji p, 27. 

14. Stirling, Op. Ot, 

15. E.I. Vol. XXVIIJ pp. 235 f. 

16, Ibid, 


v 
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Even as late as 1790 the Katjori was flowing off the Mahanadi at a 
place south of Dhabalesvar and Mr. Leckei who crossed this river that year 
states : “About two miles from Cuttack, to the West, at the foot of 
a Hindu temple the Cutjora, separating itself from the Mahanaddy, flows to 
the Southward of the town.’ Considering all these facts it can be, 
concluded that this great engineering work may not be as old as the time of 
the Kesari rule and that it was possibly construoted sometimes after the 
foundation of the Abhinava Baranasi Kataka by Anangabhima Deva IIL and 
at the time of its construction the Katjori was issuing forth from the 
Mahanadi at Chahataghat. 


Muslim invasio:: :gainst Jajnagar (Orissa) starts, as early as 1205 
A. D. when Rajaraja 111, father of Anangabhima III was ruling from his 
headquarters at Chaudwar Kataka. We, know from Tabakali Nusiri of 
Minhaj-ij Siraj that Muhammad-bin- Bakhtiyar Khalji sent forthe invasion 
of Jajnagar (Orissa) in 1205 A. D. two Khalji Amirs:— Mahammad-i-Sheran 
and his brother Ahmed-i-Sheran who were opposed by Rajaraja lII, but as in 
the meantime Muhammad Bakhtiyar was killed, these two brothers had to 
“come back from that quarter" achieving nothing. Minhaj. however, states 
that when Ghiyasuddin lwaz Shah became the master of Muslim Bengal in 
1212 A. D. he realised tributes from Banga, Kamarup, Tirhut and Jaya- 
nagar.? But a mighty ruler like Anangabhimadeva III can not be regarded 


„as a tributary of Iwaz Shah and so this Jayanagar was probably the same as 
‘Tippera and not Orissa, The Chatesvara Temple inscription of Anangabhima 
‘ III clearly indicates that the Muslims were defeated and repulsed by the 


Orissan warriors led by general Vishnu. 


It was probably during the reign of Anangabhima III, that Narahari 
Tirtha, the leading disciple of Madhvacharya visited Baranasi Kataka with 
the message cof Dvaitadvaita—Dualistic non-dualism. Narahari stayed in 
Orissa till his death, sometime during the reign of Narashimha II, and 
exercised considerable irfluence both in the religious and political §activities 
of this territory, 


During the reign of Narasimha I, the son of Anangabhima 111, Izzud- 
din Tughral Tughan Khan of Bengal ambitiously invaded Jajnagar in A. H. 
641 i. e. 1243 A.D. There upon Narasimha I “the Rae of Jajnagar advanced 
towards Lakhnauti.2! snd in the engagement that took place at Katasin 
quite a large number of Muslims were slain, while Tughan Khan saved his life 
by taking to flight, In 1279 A. D. Tughril Khan, the then Governor of 
Bengal is said to have overran Jajnagar, but as according to Ziauddin 
Barani, this territory was situated to the east of the Brahmaputra, it was 
without doubt, the same as Tippera.22 During the reign of Narasimha deva 
II Prince Juna Khan, the son of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq invaded 


17. Barly European Travellors is the Naqpur Territorios p. $5, 

18. Tabagati Nasiri, Bog, Trans. by Major Raverty Vol. I. p. 674, 
19, lbid P, 687. 

20, J. A. 9, B, (old series) Vol. IXVIT, 1898 Pre J, pp. 322-26, 
21. Tabaquae Op. Cit. PP, 738-39, 

24 Elliot and Dowson, Twari kh-i-Firuz Shahi, Vol, II, p. 113. 
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Jajnagar from the South, after having conquered Warangal in 1323 A. D., 
but he had to go back acquiring only forty elephants,23 The great onslaught, 
however, came jn 1361 A. D., when Sultan Firuz Tughluq invaded Orissa and 
destroyed innumerable temples from Khiching (Kinianagar) to Baranasi 
Kataka.?* It is kn wo from Tomarith i-Firuz Shahi that the Rae who was 
called “Bhanu Diw” took refuse in an island of the river, while the Sultan 
destroyed the stone images that were being worshipped within the fort 25 
The writer of the work Shams-i-Siraj Afif describes Jajnagar in connection 
with this historic invasion in the following words:— 


“The country of Jajnagar was very prosperous and happy. The 
author's father, who was in the royal suite, informed the writer that it was 
in a very flourishing state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all 
the wants of the army and animals so that they recovered from the hardships 
of the campaign. Sultan Firoz rested at Baranasi, an ancient residence of 
the arrogant Rais. At that time the Rai of Jajnagar by name Adayat, had 
deemed it expedient to quit Baranasi, and to take up his residence else- 
where, so Sultan Fircz occupied his palace. The writer has been informed 
that there were two forts in Baranasi, each populated with a large number 
of people. The Rais were Brahmans, and it was held to be religious duty 
that every one who succeeded to the title of Rai at Jajnagar. should add 
something to these forts. They had thus grown very large.” Bhanudeva 11 
sued for peace by sending twenty mighty elephants as offering and agreed to 
furnish certain number of them annually as revenue, Sultan Firoz was satis- 
fied at this and sent robes and insignia to the King.” After the departure of 
the Sultan Bhanudev is known to have regained his former sovereigoty and 
we do not find any of the Ganga kings of Baranasi Kataka as sending revenue 
to the Sultan of Delhi. 


The last of the Ganga rulers in Ja;nagar called Bhanudeva V1 also 
known as Matta Bhanu and Nisanka Bhanu was ruling during the first 
quarter of the 15th Century A. D., and was a weak and imbecile ruler. The 
record of Ferishta? reveals that during his rule Sultan Hushang Ghuri of 
Malwa came to Jajnagar, in the guise cf a merchant in the year 825 A, H. 
1421 A. D. with one thousand horsemen and surprised the Raja, whom he 
took into captivity. The vazirs of Jajnagar gave 75 splendid elephants to 
the Sultan as ransom and there upon Sultan Hushang released the King and 
ruturned to his own territory. 


Some scholars, however, entertain doubts as to the authenticity of 
this account and R. D. Banerji thinks that this episode might have taken 
place at Ratnapur or Tummana in C, P. and not in Orissa,** 


98, Ibid p. 234, 
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After the end of the Ganga rule Orissa passed to the hands of the 
Gajapati kings, belonging to the solar dynasty. under whom Baranasi Kataka 
continued to be the capital of Orissa. Kapilendradeva, (1435-1407 A D) the 
founder of this dynasty, was a great empire builder and he extended the 
empire of Orissa from the Ganges in the north to the Kavery in the south. 
Purushottama Deva (1467 - 1497 A. D. the son and successor of Kapilendra- 
deva, lost for some time the southern portion of this empire, comprising the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, but subsequently he was successful in winning it 
back by the prowess of his arms during the later part of his reign. The 
Image of Krishna known as Sakhigopal was brought by him from Kanchi, 
among many other trophies of war, and it was installed in Baranasi Kataka, 
This image has been placed at present in Satyavadi but it was in Cuttack 
(Kataka) as late as 1510 when Sri Chaitanya Deva visited the City. During 
the reign of Prataparudradeva, (1497-1540 A. D.) the son and successor of 
Purushottamadeva, the empire of Orissa fast began to decline. Krishna 
Deva Ray, the great emperoor of Vijayanagar scored a series of victories 
against the Gajapati King and occupied the southern territories of the 
Orissan empire including the Krishna Godavari Doab. A few Telugu 
Chronicles viz. Parijatapaharanama, .Amuktamalyada cto. allege that 
Krishnadeva Ray advanced as far as Kataka Puri in his march of conquest. 
But these chronicles seem to be prone to exaggeration and there is absolutely 
no archeological evidence to support their claim. Krishnadeva Ray must 
have marched as far as Sri Kurmam, where he erected the last of his pillars of 
victory.” 


After the death of Prataprudra, his minister Govinda Vidyadhara of 
the Bhoi dynasty usurped the throne at Baranasi Kataka. He murdered 
the two sons of Prataparudra and appointed Danardan Vidyadhara as the 
Chief Minister and Mukunda Harichandan as tbe Governor of Kataka, 
Govinda Vidyadhara was a man of action and he invaded Golkunda with a 
view to reviving the imperial tradition of Orissa. But during his absence 
Raghu Bhanja Chhotrai, a scion of the Bhanja family of Mayurbhanj rose 
in rebellion and besieged Baranasi Kataka, which was then ably defended by 
the Governor Mukunda Harichandan. In the face of this danger Govinda 
Vidyadhara gave up the idea of his war against Golkunda and rushed towards 
Kataka to encounter the rebel Raghubhanja and his allies. The insurgents 
were defeated and pursued as far as the Ganges hut soon after Govinda 
Vidyadhara died on the bank of the Baitorani at Dasasvamedha Ghat, 
Jajpur. 


Stirling notes the political events of Cuttack following the death of 
Govinda Vidyadhar as follows : 


“There being no heir left of the Rajas of Orissa, a chief named 
Narsing Jenna, distinguished for his bravery and ‘conduct, stepped into the 
vacant seat of Government. Jealous of the influence of Danayi Bidyadhar, 
he procured his attendance from the Deccan, and then with assitance of his 
rival Mukunda Harichandan, threw him into chains and imprisonment at 
Cuttack. In the meantime Raghu Bhanj Chotra having recovered from his 


29. P. Mukherjo« Gajapati Kings of Orissa, p. 93, 
80 Seo also R, D. Banerji Op Cit p.9341. 
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former defeat, entered Orissa again at the head of a large force to insist his 
claims to the Raj. He was opposed by Mukunda Harichandan who took him 


prisoner after many bloody battles. ''30 


Mukunda Deva Harichandan at last usurped the throne of Baranasi 
Kataka in 1560 and although he was surrounded by treacherous rivals and 
enemies he ruled effciently upto 1568, He was a natural enemy of Sultan 
Sulaiman Khan Kararani, Afghan Sultan of Bengal who was amibitious 
enough to occupy Orissa. The Moghul emperor Akbar, who was then 
planning an invasion on Bengal took note of the enmity between Orissa and 
Bengal and diplomatically entered into alliance with Mukunda Deva. There 
was exchange of embassies between Delhi and Cuttack and a diplomatic 
relationship was established between the courts of Akbar and Mukunda 
Deva. But, when in 1567 Akbar was engaged in the seige of Chitore, Sulal- 
man sent a large army under his son Bayazid against Orissa. The Muslim 
army advanced upto Baranasi Kataka and occupied the strong fort of Bara. 
bati. in the defence of which the general Koli Samanta Simhara shed his 
life blood. In the midst of this disaster Rama Chandra Bhanja the 
commander of Sarangagarh revolted against Mukunda Deva and declared him- 
self the king of Orissa. Mukunda Deva met him at Goohiratikiri, north of 
Jajpur, where he fell fighting with him.?!. Soon aftr Ram Chandra Bhanja 
was also defeated and killed by Bayazid and thus Orissa passed to the hands 
of the Afghans in 1568 A, D. 


Mukunda Deva was the last independent Hindu ruler of Orissa and 
during his short rule of only eight years Cuttack (Kataka) witnessed many- 
sided development. Abul Fazl Allami writes about Cuttack in his Ain-i- 
Akbari as follows:— 


“Katak, The City has a stone fort situated at the bifurcation of 
two rivers, the Mahanadi held in high veneration by the Hindus and the 
Katjuri. It is the residence cf the Governor and contains some fine 
buildings. For five or six kos round the fort during the rains the country 
is under water. Rajah Makand Deo built a Palace here nine storeys in 
height, the first storey was taken up for the elephants and the stables ; the 
second was occupied by the artillery and the -uards and quarters for 
attendants ; the third by the patrol and gate ep." ; the fourth by the 
workshops ; the fifth by the Kitchens, the sixth contained the public 
reception room ; the seventh, the private apartment; the eighth, the women’s 
apartments ; and the ninth the sleeping chamber of the Governor,'?* 


The statement of the Ain-i-Akbari clearly indicates that Cuttack 
(Kataka) was a flourishing Capital city during the time of Mnkunda Deva. 
The fort of Baranasi Kataka was no doubt constructed by Anangabhimadeva 
III and Sham-i-Siraj Afif in his Twarikh-s-Firozsahi gives detailed 
accounts of the fort of Barabati at Kataka. Mukundadeva appears to have 
greatly enlargei the original Fort of Anangabhimadev and made it nine 
storey high. The 0180६10 and troublous time warranted these defensive 
activities and on the eve of the Afghan occupation Cuttack was found a well 
guarded and heavily fortified Capital. 


31, Mart Notes on Hist, of Orissa “J, A. Ss B, 1983, 
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The Afghans, however, were not destined to! ule Orissa, and they 
were soon ousted by the Imperial Mughal Power. Daud, the son and 
successor of Sulaiman Kararani was stupid enough to defy the prowess of 
Akbar at which the Mughal emperor sent Munim Khan, an aged general, to 
: deal with bim. The Mughal army occupied Patna in 1574 and early the next 
year Daud was defeated at Tukaroi near Balasore. Daud was finally defeated 
and slain as a result of another campaign in a battle fought near Rajmahal, 
and Bengal and Orissa wero annexed to Akber’s empire in 1590 a. D. 


Raja Man Singh finally subdued Orissa in 1592 and with the help of 
Raja Todar Mal, the great Minister of Akbar, he made settlement of this 
Province, the records of which find mention in the Ain-i-Akbart of Abul Fazl 
Allami. During the Mugbal rale Oris:a was included in the Subah of Bengal, 
and there were in it five Sarkars named Jaleswar, Bhadrak, Katak, Kaling 
Dandapat and Raj Mahandrai. Katak (Cuttack) continued to be the capital of 
Mughal Orissa and Abul Fazl clearly mentions that the Mughal Governor was 
residing in this City which had “a stone fort of great strength and a masonary 
palace-with-iu.” 


On the lst, of May 1633, a small party of English merchants headed 
by Cartwright arrived at Cuttack form Masulipatam via Hariharpur and stayed 
there upto the 9th of May. 


Agha Mahammad Zaman of Teheran, a Mughal Viceroy, now abode 
in the stately palace of *Maleandy." The English travellers reached the palace 
from the east over 8 long narrow causeway, and were conducted through a 
labyrinth of buildings to the court of public audience.” Bruton, who 
accompanied the party writes of the Palace of Mughal Viceroy as follows :— 


“Thus have I, plainiy and truly related the occurrences that happened 
at the Court of Malcandy 3;* but although the palace of the Nawab be so 
large in extent, and so magnificent in structure, yet he himself will not lodge in 
it, but every night he lodged in tents, with his most trusty servants and guards 
about him : for it is an abomination to the Mughals (which are white men) to 
rest or sleep under the roof ot a house that another man hath built for his own 
honour. And therefore, he was building a palace, which he proposed should be 
a fubric of rest, and future remembrance of his renown.” 


The reamins of the “'stately Palace of Malcandy” is in complete ruing 
but the new Palace that was built in 1633, and referred to by William Bruton 
was no doubt, standing on the bank of the Katjori, and was popularly known 
as the “Lalbag.” T. Motte who witnessed the Lalbag Palace in 1766 has given 
the following account of it— 


93 Barly Annals of ths En lish in Benyal, Vol. I, P, 7. 
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“Rach of the sides of the triangle on which Cuttack is built is two 
milea, but on the banks of the Cutjuree is best inhabited. On it is Lalibug the 
residence of the Governor of the Province, a large building, laid out in a number 
of Courts, in tha Morisco taste, but much ont of repair the Government when 
one part is ready to fall, removing to another. From the Principal entrance 
of the palace, runs the great street, formerly built in a straight liae, one mile 
and half long, and still tho chief place of business in the town.'?5 


Close to the Lalbag Palace was built the Juma Masjid in Hijri 1102 i.e. 
1690 A. D by Zaibun Nisa Khanam, the Shahzada Begum, wife of Ekram Khan, 
the then Governor of Cuttack under Aurangzeb. This Musjid is located at 
modern Balubazar of Cuttack and being surrounded by various stalls and 
residential buildings it now fails to attract the e;cs of the visitors. An 
important monument known as Kadam Rasul was built at Cuttack in 
the Hijra year 1127 i. e. 1715 A. D during the reign of Shah Alam Badshah, 
It is believed to have contained the foot print of the Prophet, commissioned 
from Mecca by one Suja-Uddin Muhammad Khan. One of the Persian 
inscriptions found in the compound of the Kadam Rasul reveals that Nawab 
Mukamad Taqi Khan was engraved within its premises in the Hijra year 1147 
1734 A. D. 


When Aurangzeb died in 1707, Murshid Quli Jafar Khan, who had been 
the Governor of Bengal since 1703, made himself an independent Nazim, and 
appointed his son-in-law Suja Uddin as Naib Nazim of Orissa at Cuttaok, 
Sujauddin wis an able and enlightened administrator and he was popularly 
admired in Orissa. When Murshid Quli died in 1727 A.D. he was succeeded by 
Sujauddiu as Nazim of Bengal, who made his illegitimate son Muhammad Taqi 
Khan the Naib Nazim of Orissa, Muhammad Taqi proved to be a very notorious 
Governor of Cuttak and during his rule people suffered various types of 
dishonour and oppression, He imprisoned Ra:na Chandra Deva 11, the Raja of 
Khurdha and forced him to embrace Islam, who was then renamed as Hafiz 
Quadr. A zealous iconoclast, he disfigured and broke down large number of 
cult images, and desecrated and plundered the temple of Jagannath, although 
temple servitors succeeded in removing the triple images of Jagannath to an 
island in the Chilka lake. Taqi Khan, however, did not survive long and died a 
royoterious death in 1734 which accordivg to Muhammadan superstition w 8 the 
result of certian witch craft. Murshid Quli Khan II, the son-in-law of Sujıuddin 
succeeded Muhammad Taqi at ९ uttack as Naib Nazim of Orissa, and in order 
to win back the good-will of the people, he not only helped a local chief 
Dandadeva to reinstali the images of Jaganath in the temple, but »Jso gave 
the plam of one of his dang hters to Hafiz Quadr, the converted ruler of Kburdha, 
Sujauddin died in 1739 apd was succeeded by his son Sa'faraz Khan, who, 
however, was soon defeated and killed at Giria by Alivardi Khan, the Naib 
Nazim of Bihar, The Mughal emperor Mubammad Shah, could not but re- 
cognise Alivardi 88 the Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, After thus acquir- 
ing Bengal Alivardi invaded Orissa to chastize Murshid Qali 11, wbo had 
challenged his authority. and as the latter was defeated and driven to take 
shelter at Muslipatam, the Zamindars and generals of Orissa surrendered them- 
selves to Alivardi. Jesuing proclamations Alivardi Khan won over to his side 
the Collectors, Zamindars and Officers of Orissa, 


But the weakn.3s and misrule of Said Ahmed gave rise to a strong 
rebellion at Cuttack led by Mirza Baqir (one of the sons-in-law of Murshid Qali, 
U) who imprisoned Said Ahmed and occupied the whole of Orissa. Alivardi 
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then came to Orissa for the second time and suppressed the rebellions Mirza 
with great difficulty. In the midst of the battle Said Ahmed was miraculously 
saved from the sword of bis enemies and conld manage to escape to the camp 


of Alivardi. 


In the meantime Reghuji Bhonsla I of Nagpur, invited by Mir Habib, 
a friend of Murshid Quli Il, sent a large army under Bhaskar Pandit, who 
made a surprise attack upon Alivardi and ravaged West Bengal. Alivardi 
Khan, however, managed to drive the Marhattas away from Bengal, but tho 
latter retreated across the jungles and fell back npon the province of Orissa. 
The repeated Marhatta incursions considerably undermined the power of Alivardi 
and depleted hia Treasury. By 1747 Orissa practically came under the occupa- 
tion of the Marhattas and when taking opportunity of the weaknoss of the 
Nazim the Afghan Chiefs of Bibar raised the standard cf rebellion, Alivardi 
was forced to conclude a treaty with the Bhonsla in 1751. He aggreed to pay 
annually twelve lakhs of rupees as Chauth, & ceded the revenues of the Province 
of Cuttack to the south of the river Suvarnarekha to the Bhonsla Raja. 


During the rule of the Marhattas Cuttack greatly prospered as an 
emporium of trade and it became the central market of exchage between the 
Marhattas of Nagpur territory and the English merchants in Bengal 
and Northern Sircar. The area of the town also extended considerably by this 
time and the Chauliaganj area where the Marhattas had their military camp for 
commanding the high roads passing towards north and the south, is an extension 
of the period. The Marhatta camp in this area was visited by Mr, Motte during 
his stay at Cuttack enroute to Sambalpur in 1766, and he speaks eloquently of 
the strength and organisation of this stronghold. Nothing, however remains 
at present excepting the long line of the Marhatta stables to indicate the 
military stronghold of the Marhattas. The stables are now utilised as the 
quarters of the military police by the State Government. 


The fort of Barabati was also considerably improved by the Marhattas 
who strengthened the ramparts while the ditch round the fort was also 
widened and deepened by thom. One of the Marhatta methods of war was to 
roll down heavy stones from the top of the ramparts upon the enemies as the 
latter mass together in the narrow passage of the fort while storming it, and 
arrangements were made for such strategical fighting inside the Barabati. The 
Marhattas also beautiiied Cuttack by building some temples and Mathas and 
the Amareavara temple in Buxi bazar and the Mastaram Vath at Shaikh bazar 
were the examples of such works of the Marhattas in Cuttack, These together 
with the Marhatta stables, the eastern facade of the Barabati fort, the ditch round 
the fort and a few resident Marhatta families are tho only remnants of the 


brief period of marhatta rule in Cuttcak. 


It was the time when the English power was rapid'y growing in Bengal 
in the ıorth and in the Northern Sircar in the South of Orissa. Immediately 
after the battle of Plassey (1757) a sort of cold war started between the English 
and the Marhattas for the possession of Orissa and it continued throughout the 
18th century. By 1799 the entire Eastern Coast upto Ganjam came under the 
ocoupation of the English and Governor General Wellesley planned in June 
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1803, just before the commencement of his Marhatta wars ‘to unite the North- 
ern Circars by a continued line of sea coast with Bengal."37 Duriag the second 
Marhatta war the conquest of Orissa by the English was practically achieved in 
the afternoon of the [4th. October, 1803 when the fort of Barabati was 
occupied by Lieutenant Colonel Clayton, and the legal recognition of it was 
made in the Treaty of Deogaon on the 17th. December, 1803. 


Immediately after the occupation of Cuttack in 1€03 the English set 
themselves to the task of consolidation and Land Revenue Administration. Jn 
December, 180: Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill were appointed as the Commi- 
seioners of the Province and were stationed at Cuttack, while Mr, James Hunter 
was sent to Puri as ‘Acting Collector at Jagannath’. The Commissioners were 
given the charge of making a land revenue settlement with proper regard to the 
local customs and traditions. They were, therefore, compelled to maintain with 
certain modfications the fiscal system of the Marhattas retaining the offices of 
the Amils, the Pharnavis and the Quanungoes. The Amils, who were the native 
Collectors were to submit reports of their monthly  eollection to the Collectors, 
who had general jurisdiction in all revenue matters, subject to revision and 
control by the Commissioners The Amils also continued to enjoy the judicial 
powersas they had during the days of the Marhattas and civil suits were 
decided by them under the tupervision of the Collectors. In June 1804 Orissa 
was divided intotwo administrative zones with the river Mahanadi as the 
boundary between them, and Mr. Robert Ker and Mr. Charles Grome were 
appointed in the northern and southern divisions respectively asthe Judge, 
Magistrate and Collector. This system was, however, given up in the following 
year when the two divisions were made into one under the administration of a 
Collector. This was effected by the Regulation XII of 1805, which embodies the 
results of the first land revenue settlement in Orissa, This regulation abolisted 
the office of the Special Commissioners and empowered the Board of Revenue 
at Fort William to superintend the revenue administration of Orissa. 


The settlement of 1805 was soon followed by a Triennial settlement 
which failed to produce satisfactory resultsand so ia 1808-09, the settlement 
was made annual, a policy which continued upto 1812, In 1813 an experiment 
was made for two years’ settlement but was given up in favour of the annual 
one in 1815, The triennial system revived in 1816, and subsequently in 1822-23 
a quinquennial settlement was adopted. These quick successions of early English 
land settlements indicate the inefficiency and hasty conduct of the officers who 
were in charge of the revenue administration of Orissa. The officers were, no 
doubt, highly rapacious and corrupt; interested more in their amassing of 
fortune than in tbe lot of the poor tillers of the soil, and they were helped by 
a band of greedy and unscrupulous Bengali adventurers who took all possible 
measures to exploit the people in their own interest. The result of the land 
settlements was naturally disastrous to the Oriya proprietors and the cultivators 
alike, and the Government in its turn had to sustain great loss and to fave 
incalculable troubles, ‘“The Collector had no information as to the real assets of 
the estates, for the Zamindars and the Amils combined to withhold all papers, 
and be had to proceed cna very rough estimate of the quantity of land in 
cultivation and on the reports of interested subordinates, Arrears acoumulated 
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rapidly, and in 1806 began the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale 
in Calcutta, a policy which proved the ruin of many old families and allowed 
Bengali speculators to buy valuable properties at low prices. Many left their 
estates to be held by the Collectors, who in their turn either managed through 
Tahasildara who extorted as much as they could or farmed them out to specula- 
tors who rack-rented the ryots. A large portion of the revenue assessed 
coul i not ba collected" 39 To this was added the trouble which resulted from 
the depreciation of the value of Cowries and then sudden rise in t*e price of 
salt. In December, 1812 the Government issued the declarati»n that Cowries 
w uld no loger be received in payment cf revenue, and this came as a bolt from 
the blue to the poor cultivators. People were naturally led t» believe that they 
were better off under the Marhattas than under the British.*° 


J hus the early years of the British occupation brought about disastrous 
changes in the economic and 80१191 life of the people. Large number of aristoora- 
tic and repnted Oriya families were ruined and reduced to destitution and their 
lands were grabbed by ubscrupulous proprietors who mercilessly exploited the 
cultivator, The settlements greatly affected the economic condition of the 
Paik-, the landed militia of Orissa. ‘“Deprived of the lands which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial they were subjected to the greatest extortion and 
oppression at the hands of the formers, Sarbarakara and other underlings, to 
whom our Government entrusted the collection of the revenue and also t» the 
tyrannies of a corrupt and venal police. *1'*All classes of people were thus seeth- 
ing with discontent cn account of the corrupt administration and very soon 
there burst out a serious rebellion as a reaction to it. In March 1817 the 
Khonds of Ghumsur joined with the militant Paiks who raised the standard of 
rebellion and the Marhatta residents of Cuttack extended full support to the 
rising. Buxi Jagabandhu Vidyadhar Bhramarabara Ray the Commander-in- 
Chief of Mukundadeva II the last Raja of Khurdha, had been reduced to a 
pauper by the Bengali favourities of the British Officers, and as no justice was 
forth coming to redress his grievances he was forced to join this great revolution 
to which he gave a formidable leadership. The Buxi was hailed throughout 
the country as a national hero and the British Government with all the political 
powers and military resources at their command, utterly failed to suppress bim. 
The Paiks occupied Puri in the middle of April 1817 and the Collector was 
forced to retire with the troops to Cuttack. Subsequently, however, the 
rebellion cooled down and Jagabandhu Bidyadbar surrendered himself to the 
English in the year 1815. He was allowed to reside in Cuttack and was 
granted an allowance of Ra. 100/- p. m. till his death. He spent his last days in 
Buxibazar, which has been named after him, andjan old tank named Buzi Pokhari 
indicates till today the location of the house of this great hero in the heart of 
Cuttack. 


The Paik rebellion brought about a great change in the policy of land 
revenue administration in Orissa. And the British authorities gave serious 
attention to devise a stable system of settlement. Accordingly in 1835 a settle- 
ment was made for thirty years, and liberal terms were offered to the proprie- 
tora and the cultivators to increase the cultivated areas, This system worked 
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well for some years, but by tbe end ofthe 30 years term there broke out a 
famine in 1-65—66 which devastated the whole of Orissa. Although tke 
monsoons failed in 1865 the complete apathy and negligence of the Government 
were the chief causes of this famine and so it was more of a man made 
catastrophe than a natural one. The Goverument could not take adequate 
precaution for the seriousness of the situation until the prisoners in the jail 
beyan to fast owing to shortage of rice. In June attempt was made to import 
rice from outside, but it was dropped in July, on account of monsoons Tens 
of thousands of people, old and young, of both the sexes died of starvation and 
large number of beggars and destitutes thionged in Cuttaek which presented a 
ghastly spectacle. ‘The famine of 1865-66 was no doubt, not new to Cuttack. 
This place had enough of experience of famines and starvation during the 
British rule in the past; Famines, for instance. had broken out in Cuttack in the 
years 1806, 1808, 180», 1617, 1828, 1836. 1837 and 1842. But this particular 
famine, which is known as the “Na-anka” because of its occurrence in the bth. 
Anka (regnal year) of Raja Divyasinghadeva of Puri, wasof a colossal nature 
and the human misery and mortality in it were horrible and incalculable. Sri 
Pyarimohar Acuarya, a public spirited man of Cuttack who witnessed the 
horrors of famine has lett the following description of it. “One feels stunned 
when one remembers the shocking eve: ts that tcok place at that time, It is 
quite impossible to give a faithful picture of the horrors of the famine that came 
accompanied by death itself". 


“The towns were filled with the sorrowful sbrieks of thousands of men, 
women and children, who had been reduced to mere skeletons, The crematory 
grourds near the towns and villages were full of innumerable dead bodies and 
upon them the vultures and jackals feasted to their hearts’ content. Men and 
women forsook their natural instincts owing to the unbearable pang3 of hunger, 
Parents cast away their starving ohildren before wild animals to be devoured 
by them. Some even ate the dead bodies of their own children like demons, 
Social evils such as murder, suicide eto. became a very common thing at the 
time, Some peuple tried to live upou wild shrubs and inedible materials,” 


Along with this great famine there came the devastating flood of the 
year 1866 which washed away the early rice crop and completely submerged all 
type: of cultivable lands Like famines, floods were al-o a common source of 
calamity to the people of Cuttack, and “since 1830 flocds of serious character 
have ocourred no less than 28 times, viz. in 1831, 1834, 1348, 1861, 1866, 1866, 
1857, 1862, 1863, 1866, 1868, 1872, 1874, 1979, 1580, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 
1696 1898, 1900, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1920, 1926 and 1927." 42 Particulary the 
flood of 1806 caused wide spread havoc because it visited in company of & 
disastrous famine and continued for a very long time - 642 square miles of land 
being sub-merged for a period varying from 3 to 60 days. But the embankment 


remained in tact. 


The great famine and the great flood of 1865-€6, broke down the 
lethargy of the British authorities whose sympathetic attention was not drawn 
to Orissa. It was evident that the relief measures of these critical years suffered 
greatly due to lamentable deficiency of communication. There was no regular 
communication between the sea coast and Cuttack and a traveller landing at 
False point found himself as far from Cuttack as if he had never started from 
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Calcutta. The State of communication has been described by the fumine 
Commissioners of 1857 as follows : — 

“There is a precarious traffic with Sambalpur by boats of a peculiar 
construction, which navigate the ditlicult river Mahanadi in the rainy season 
and fora month or two after; for the rest of the year this communication is 
closed. On the other side, the nature of the coast and the sea is such as 
effectually to stop all native traffic for major partof the year. With one 
exception — False Point —there is no protected an charge of eny kind, and that 
exception may be said to be in some sense almost a recent discovery. Such being 
the difficulties on either side of the length of Orissa, the ouly ordinary mode of 
communication with the outside world ia by the route traversing its length. 
That, however, is so much intersected by the streams, already mentioned, ana 
bas been hitherto so little rendered practicab'e by art, that, it is comparatively 
little u ed by wheeled carriages, pack ballocks still predominate at all times ; ir 
the rainy season wheeled trafic ia quite impracticable ; and when the rains are 
heavy even pick bullooks can not be used. At this day the European Officer 
who cannot obtain a special steamer must find his way into Orissa slowly and 
tediously, as ancient officers may have travelled in the days of Asoka, and the 
very post takes several days between Calcutta and Cuttack *3 


As an after effect of the great famine the Government gave seriou: 
consideration to remove the isolation of Cuttack from the outside world and 
at the some time to prevent the recurrence of such calamities in future. The 
Famine Commissoners reported that False Point had the ७1०७७९० of being the 
best harbour between the Hooghly and Bombay and strongly urged upon the 
Government to ¿ive proper attention to its development. Asa result of this 
the harbour was surveyed and deepened and the Kendrapara oanal was excavated 
in order to connect it with Cuttack. ln 1876 a scheme was put forward to 
develop this harbour at a cost of Hs. 2,33,00U and the Government of Bengal 
moved the Government of India to exteud the provisions of the Indian Ports 
Act to False Point. Unfortunately, however this scheme was given up the 
next year as the Superintendent of Marine Surveys declined to Support such a 
costly measure, 


The excavation of canals was given due attention by the East India 
Irrigation Company which was started as early as 1862. The general plan was 
to dig out a series of canals leading off from the weirs at Cuttack, running along 
the margins of the great rivers, and having on tha side next each river an 
embankment to keep out the floods, In the Mahanadi three separate weirs 
we'e built which were known as the Naraj, Wahanadi and Birupa weirs. “The 
Mahanadi weir runs across the head of the main branch of the Mahnadi at Jobra 
immediately below Cuttack, and supplies water to the Taldanda Canal and its 
braneh, the Machgaon canal. It has a legth of 6349 feet betwee. its abutments. 
and is pierced with the sets of scouring sluices, one of which has been placed at 
the south end of the weir in order to prevent any accumulation of sand in front 
of the head sluices of the canal and the entrance to the Jobra lock, while the 
other is situated near the centre of the work and serves the purpose of keeping 
a deep water channel open for navigation in the pool about the weir.” The 
High level canal branches off the Birupa weir Orissa. The original scheme was 
to extend this canal across Midnapur as far ss the Hooghly, but unfortunately 
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it was abandoned later. The Kendrapara canal, which is the most important 
and the oldest one in the district of Cuttack was opened up in 1869 just above 
the Birupa weir at Jagatpur. Tbe Gobri and the Pattamundal canals which 
branch off from the Kendrapara canal irrigate some of the richest Janda in Orissa 
and protect them from the violent floods, while the Gobri provides trade 
communication between Cuttack and Chandbali An alternative route from 
Cattack to Chandbali via the Hansua Creek is provided by the Taldanda Canal 
yr dea from above the anicut at Jobra and gives off the Machgaon branch 
at Biribati. 


Along with these waterways roads were also opened up during the 
later part of the 19th. century to provide Cuttack with the means of internal 
communication. The Jagannath Trunk Road which runs from Midnapore to 
Ganjam via Cuttack was, no doubt, completed long before the great famine of 
18,5—66, and the Cuttack-Sambalpur Road which was in working condition 
during the days of the Marbattas was improved and widened after the British 
occupation, The other important roads opened up after the famine are the 
Cuttack-Chandbali road which runs via Kendrapara, the Cuttack Taldanda 
Road, which links up Cuttack with False Point, the Kandarpur Machgaon Road 
which carries heavy traffic in grain, the Phulnakhara-Mad havy Road which is also 
extended upto Puri, and the Cuttack Sonepur Road which runs along the 
Mahanadi valley via Banki. 


The Railway line of the B, N. R. was constructed through the coastal 
region of Orissa as a post famine measure and it was opened in the year 1819, 
It connects Cuttack directly with Madras and Caloutta and provides enormous 
opportunities for trade and inland communication, thus creating facilities for 
the healthy growth of the township. 


Tbe Cuttack Municipality was constituted in 1876 with 30 members, 
24-——elected, 4 ex-officio and 2 nominated by the Government. The 
Municipal board took chargo of lighting the town, of providing drinking water 
facilities, medical relief and public instruction at primary stage. The Munici- 
pality aleo took charge of a few mileage of road and it worked, although under 
great restrictions to develop Cuttack into a modern town. 


There was great change in education in Cuttack after the British occu 
pation. Under the Mugha!s and the Marhattas education in Orissa was comple- 
tely neglected and because of the great mass of illiteracy this territory has ben 
described by the early British Administrators as the Boeotia of India. ‘Che 
Official language prior to tbe British occupation was Persian and in 1805 ordera 
were passed that correspondence with the natives was to be done in Oriya as 
well as in Persian. Following this orders a number of Oriyas was appointed as 
muharrirs, but although they were much capable of writing on the palm leáf, 
they found good deal of difficulties in writing on paper with ordinary pens. The 
Magistrate of Cuttack in 1821 reports — “Scarcely a single real Oriya receives 
a salary more than Re. 10/- per mensem, but several are naturalised Bengalis or 
Musalmans. I always give a preference to Oriyas, but at this moment 1 acar- 
cay know & single Oriya possessiog qualifications to fit him for being a common 
mubarr'r", 


The colossal illiteracy of the people and their obstinate aversion to learn 
in the modern system was a baffling problem in the early days of the British 
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rule, The missionaries at first laboured hard to open up Schools to impart 
education, but their attempts were not ro successfal until 1833 when the 
Gove:nment, seriously thought of opening modern schools in Orissa, That vear 
an English and a Sanskrit school were established at Puri which, hnwaver, 
failed to make eati-factory progress, In 1841 the firat Government. English 
Sct onl was onene? up in Cuttack and it slowly progressed as the Hi'h English 
Schocl of Cuttack until the great famine of 1865 66 After the famine the 
the then C mmissioner T. E. Ravenshaw gave sympathetic attention to this 
institution and it was by his determined effort that this School was eonverted 
into a College with Intermediate teching in 1868, Ten years after that it was 
raised to a first gride College with degree classes, and it was ramed after 
Mr. Raven-haw, I C. S. the (Commissioner of Cuttack. The Muah-rája of 
Mayurbhanj, Kriebna Chandra Bhanj Deo made a generous. gift of Rs 25,000/- 
towards the maintenance of the College to which the law Dep rtment was subse- 
quently aided in 1821. Tho great new building of the College in Chakrachand 
Bazar with the Arts Block and the Science Block, including the Physics, Chemi- 
etry and Botany Laboratories and with a largo p'av ground «rd Hindu and 
N uhsmmadan hostels was opeved i: 1921, and the Raja Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo of Kanika opened in it the Kanika Library, while in. 192+ the 
College was provided with electricity on a donation of one lakh of rupecs by 
the late Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanj Deo of Mayurbhanj. 


The Orissa Medical Schcol was established in 1875 following the esta- 
bli-hment of the Cuttack Gencral Hospital in 1874, In 1923 two new edu- 
catior.a! institutions were opened up in Cuttack, one is tho Cuttack Training 
College for traiving the secondary school teachers and the other the Orissa 
School of Engineering, developed out of the Old Survey Sahool, 
separated from the Ravenstiaw College in 1915 and from the Government Work- 
shop at Jobra, 


Cuttack has all along been enjoying the unique privilege of being the 
administrative and the comme cial nerve centre of Orissa. It was the seat of 
the Commissioner, Orissa l ivision till 1936, and with the formation of the 
Province of Orisea during that year it was exalted to be the headquarters of 
the new Province. The historic Lalbag Palace, which was being occup ed by 
the Commissioner, became the Governmert House, Jt has been described by 
late R. C. Dutta, I. C. S. one time Commissioner of Orissa as the 
best Commissioner’s residence so far as the natural setting is cone 
cerned The State Government has selected Bhubaneswar situated at a 
distance of 13 miles from Cuttack, a3 its new capital in accordance 
with a plan of Greater Cuttack which idea had its inspirations from Dr H, 
K. Muhtab, the tien Chief Minister of Urissa (Now Governor of Bombay). 
The whole Secretariat has not been shifted there and several Ministers and 
Secretaries «till have their offices at Cuttack. The Commercial importance 
of Cuttack still continues unabated as it provides the only outlet for its 
rich hinterland namely the eastern ex-feudatory States and the coastal area 
of the district, The Utkal University and Ravenshaw College which 
is one of the oldest tolleges of India, are located at Cuttack. This 
College provides teaching facilities upto the Post Graduate level ia many 
subjects both in science and in humanities aid with 0600 students and a 
ceaching staff of more than 100 is a great educational centre. The college 
building is regarded as one of the best in Asia, Cuttack has also a few 
other Arts and Science Colleges (including a Women's College and severa] 
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professionol institutions such as a Training College, Medical College, an 
Engineering School and a Veterinary College ). This city is reputed all over 
the country for its exquisite and delicate filigrea works, its artistic horn 
work- and tbe fine and colourful textiles mauufactured hera, The town 
of Chaudwar on the other side of Mahanadi is fast developing into an industrial 
‘ubarb of this city with its textile mills, the thermal station, Kalinga Tubes 
Limited aud a proposed paper:nill. The State Government, which has 
taken over the municipality. has undertaken an extensive road-improve- 
ment programme, and the City with its population of 120,090 will soon 
develop into a really modern city. Tbe state Government has also appoiated 
a Plapner for preparing e blueprint for the City’s development. A stadium 
known as tho Barubati Stadium erected in the famous kiila Maidan near 
the Barabati fort is considered to bs next in size and magnificesce only 
to those in Bombay and Delhi over the whole of India. The High Court 
^ulding on the Wathjori is another impressive structure in the city. 


Lust, but not the least, but for the wonderful stone revetments 
conetructe! along the banks o! the Muhunadi and Kathjuri about a thousand 
years ago by a monarch of the Kesari dynasty called Markat Kesarl (according 
to tradition and tho Madla Pauji) Cuttack would have long ago been washed 
away by the devastating flood of these two rivers. It ia true that successive 
Governments like these of the Mughals, the Marhattas, and the British have kept 
the stone embankments under repairs but alas | the stately palace of Malcan ty 
which surprised Abal Fazl, Bruton and La Motte is no more. The nine storeyed 
palace and the fort walls havo been destroyed by the British administrators. 
Some say that the nine storeyed palace was not rally a palace of nine 
storeys but nine palaces built one after the other contiouously, 


Thus Cuttack is as it were a bridge linking together the past, present 
ard future of 011588. Its roots go deep to the hoary past, but unlike many 
of the old cities, it is not in decay or ruius. Itis pulsating with a new life, 
and one can reasonably hope that with its increasing importance and under 
the fostering care of its people and the Government it will develop into one 
of the most attractive cities on tac eastern coast of India. Borrowing a line 
of Lord Tennyson we may add that “the city built to music, was never built 


and will be built for ever’’.44 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
SETTLEMENT OF KHOORDAH IN POOREE 


Dated Calcutta the 13th May 1818. 
From W. Ewer, Commissioner 
To 


W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
Acting Chief-Secretary to Govt. 


1 havo now the honour to submit my report as Commissioner 
for enquiring into the general state of the district of Cuttack. 


A report on Cuttack affairs to supply the information required 
in the iustructions from the Judiéial and Territorial Departmenta 
and to do any justice to a subject at once so interesting and 
important, must necessarily embrace a vast oxtent aud variety of 
matter. 


I propose to divide my subject into three heads Ist, 8 
consideration of the immediate causes of the late insurrection and 
of t! e extent to which it actually prevailed 2nd, a discussion of the 
general etate of the district of Cuttack, the condition of its inhabi- 
tants, and their feelings towards tte British Government; 3rd the 
suggestion of any measu:es and arrangements which may appear 
to me calculated to remove grievances complained ot, and to 
promote the general welfare and prosperity of the district, 


Oo the first head 1 have few new facts to adduce or Illustrations 
to furnish in addition to those already brought to the notice of 
Government in the several letters and reports of May and June last 
from the local civil authorities, the Judge of Circuit Mr. Watson, 
and the Military Commissioner, Major General Sir Gabriel Martin. 
dell. 


As, however, the actual extent of the insurrection, and the 
characters, situations, and motives of those who perpetrated or 
directed the outrages which produced 80 much alarm and confusion, do 
not appear to me to have been discriminated hitherto with sufficient 
accuracy, and the unfortunate events of last year have 0091 in some 
of the documents alluded to above, represented as a consequence of 
general feelings of discontent and disaffection prevailing throughout 
the district, which only wanted opportunity to display themselves in 
aots of a rebellious nature, I think it right to state explicitly my 
opinion that whatever may have been the sufferings of the inhabitants 
of the Mogulbundee under the British Government the insurrection 
had, in fact, no connection whatever with their grievances and 
discontent. It took its risein a portion of the district peculiarly 
and distinctly circumstanced ; the seducing and mischievous example 
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of temporarily successful opposition there exhibited, with 118 
concomitant fruits, a rich harvest of plunder from the neighbouring 
estates, was shortly followed without any sufficient motive or 
yrovocation by the peopie of arother extensive tract of country, the 
estate of Cor jung, also in a pred'eament very different from that of 
the generality of estates, and inhabited by a race differing essentially 
in habits and character from the buk of the native population of 
Cuttack, And amidst the alarm and confusion occasioned by these 
successive risings, a few of the dispossessed Khundaits or proprietors 
of peculiar classes of estates in the Mogulbundes called the Killajaut 
Khoordens, tock courage to assemble tbe Pa:ks still acknowledging 
their authority and indulge at once their ancient inveterate, but long 
restrained habits of depredation and their feelings of hatred toward 
the upstart foreign mtruders who had gained possession of their 
hereditary Jayhecrs by burning and plunde ing cutcherries and 
villages in their neighbourhood. 


The primary source of the deplorable occurrences of 1817 was 
undeniably the disp ossession of Jughundoo from the estate of Killah 
Rorung. Accident np; ears to have determined the precise period, at 
which the long meditated design of rebellion was carried in execution, 
but the commanding eud all powerful ii fluence of the Bukhshee in 
Kt oordah, and the miserable condition to which its whole population 
had become reduce by the complicated evils of long reglected 
man+gement, excessive taxation, and uncherked oppression, secured 
to him at any timo and under any circumstances ready agents and 
instruments of mischief, It would appear that in the beginuing, 
it dependent of the marauders from the confines of Goomsur, he was 
fo lowed only by the Paiks ranged under their respective Dulbehras 
and Dullaees ; but their first partial successes egiinst the detachments 
sent to quell tho disturb inces emboldened every ryot on the estate to 
join heartily and decilelly in the cause, and the feelings of the 
population of Ktoordali towards the British Government became 
peintedly evinced in the sentiments of determined hatred, defianco, 
and hostility which long animated the wholo majority. 


It may well be presumed at the cutset that the causes which 
occasioned the deterioration and destruction of Khooıdah may have 
operated to produce similar effects elsewhere, and thit the same 
fraudulent combination which originally deprived Jugbundoo of his 
estate may have proved the ruin o! other zemindars «leo. But what- 
ever the condition of the district at large, it is clear to me that much 
of what has happened might still have occurred, had the Mogul- 
bun: ee been for years past one of the best managed and most thriving 
porto 1s of the Company's possessions, No attempt indeed was ever 
made by the leaders of the insurrection to render their cause popular 
amongst the inhabitants of the plain and open country or to gain 
their support and countena. ce in any w y whatever, by inflaming 
their mitds with repfeseutati ns of their wrongs and sufferings, On 
th contrary they plundered indiscriminately the houses of the ryuts 
and of the zeminda’s, the cutcherris of the original Ooriah prc prie 
tors, as well as those of the upstart foreign purchasers, They knew 
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well that the timid, spiritless, imbeci'e unmanly ryots of the Mogul- 
bundce could afford them ro effectual aid and they probably judgec 
righty that the only way in which they could be rendered negatively 
subservient to their views was by cstabli-ning a system of terror, 
which should render them the quiet, unresisting victims of every 


perty marauding partly despatched to collect plunder and to spread 
confusion. 


The rising in Khoordah was qnite an isolated movement, 
prompted by despair, hatred, aud a thirst for revenge on the part of 
Jugbundoo and t! e misery beyond endurance under which tlie people 
cf Khoordah were sinkinz. The pericd of its occurrence appears to 
have beon hastened and determined only accidentally and iudirectly, 
by the irruption of the Pindarees into Ganjam. It is said that in 
January and February 1817 when the alarm of an invasion by those 
mercile-s freebooters was at its height in Cuttack, Churn Putnaik, 
the leading Surburakar in Khoordah, and from some cause or other 
the bitter foe of Jugbundoo, reported falsely to the Daro;ah that a 
messenger had reached the Bukhshee from the Pindaree camp, 
inviti: g him to favour and assist an incursion into the district, and 
that he had held communications with the Dulbehras on the subject. 
The Darogah immediately mude an effort to seize his person, and was 
for sometime employed in the attempt. It was then that Jugbundoo 
stung by the sense of his sufferings and degradation and now further 
apprehensive for his immediate personal safety resolved to delay no 
longer the execution of the scheme of revenge over which he is suid 
tolave long brcoded in sullen and sik nt desperation. Churn 
Putoaik fell an instant victim to the fury cf the storm which he bad 
thus contnbuted to raise. ‘The first step taken by the r bels, after 
repelling the early movements against them was au attem, t to place 
the Raj=h of Khoordah at their head, well aware of the strength 
which his nan e would leı.d to their cause, and of the assistance they 
might hope, in the event of bis restorati: n, to derive from the whole 
body of the Gurjat Chief», ranged under the banners of this fal.en, 
but still severed, descendant and representative of their ar cient 
native sovereigns. The vis t of the rebels to Pooree, their language 
on the occasion, and some cf their intercepted communications with 
different Gurj^t Chiefs ure suthcient evidence that, however wild and 
visionary, such was the plan rudely sketched out and imperfectly 
conceived by the first devisers ot the rebelion. I have no doubt 
but tbat the first impulse to the rising iu Ccojung was given by an 
invitation from Jugbundoo, and I have heard, trom authority which 
1 0०10८ questi: n that the kajah of Kunka, in compiisnce with a 
similar invitation, went so far as to asremble the leading ryots on 
his estate, ard to propose formally to them tu take up arms against 
the British Government. The Parks and ryote, however, replied 
that they had lived happily and unmolested under that Governuent, 
and were not anxious e: ugh for chauge to run any tisk in accompli- 
hing it. Tbe halt-formed design was in consequence immediately 
relinquisked, and the 1 ajah continued as before the most obedient 
and submissive of our subjects. 


That the last Rajah of Khoordah ever favoured the desigas 
of his rebellious servants, or was even previously aequainted 
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with them, not a particle of evidence is attainable. Whether or not 
the Gurjat Chiefs wculd in the event of his flight from Pooree, have 
espoured generally his cause must be a matter of mere and now 
unimportant conj cture. Their reverence for his name and 
authority are doubtless excessive. It is to be feared, also that 
although confirmed on the enjoyment of all their former great and 
valuable privileges, by the sound and liberal policy of the British 
Goverument, their feelings of respect and attachment to that 
Government are not such as might be reasonably expected in 
corsequence, They have certainly been most unmercifully fleeced 
ard plundered by the late Sudder Amalah, especially the Rajahs of 
Kunka «nd Coojung who from the situation of their estates were 
moro imn:ediately exposed to the withering and ruinous effects of 
their pernicious influence, and as large sums were taken in the 
nome of the chief local British authority, the salutary and benefi. 
cial feelings of awe and respect, arisirg from an impression of lofty, 
unstained, incorruptible inteyrity and impartiality on the part of 
those placed immediately in anthority over them, must have been 
somewhat weakened and destroyed. 


Disturbances on the borders of Coojang followed almost 
immediately the events of April in Khoordah. Tnese had their 
origin, 1 believe, mcıe in the marauding and licentious spirit of the 
Coojung Parks and poy ulation, the interested mach'nations of the 
two leading individuals and the excessive weskness and folly of the 
Rajuh, than in any feelings of discontent and disaffection. Little 
encouragement and incite ment could have been necessary to induce 
the Paiks of Coojung to rise in arms. They were always under the 
Marhatta Government remarkable for their turbulent and predatory 
condect. Ever the scourge and terror of al! the Mogulbundee 
eatates in theier nighbourhood, securitv from their ccntinued inroads 
and depredations Was only to be purchased by the psyment of a 
regular tax to the Kajah of the nature denomineted “Maugun 
Khundaity," or by grants of land in commutation of all demands, 
A «e,cebrated writer. on Indian Statistics and Finance designated 
this territory, with reference of course the lawless h.bite of its people, 
“the pirate state of Ccojang.” Th» strong arm of the British 
Government had for years repressed their depredatiors both by sea 
and land, but generations must pass away before the disposition be 
wholly obliterated, and it is nct surprising that on the temporary 
removal of that moral restrain which had so long operated upon 
them that ferocious and uucivilized class should have hastened almost 
spontaneously to resp the rich harvest of plunder from which they 
had been for years debsrred, But the orders and exhortations of 
Chiefs to whom they were blindly devoted were not wanting to give 
an end and object to their rebellious p oceedings besides that of 
mere plunder. I believe that the Rajah, influenced partly by an 
invitation from Jugbundoo, was weak enough, in an evil hour and in 
the absence of all his better advisers, to lend his sanction to their 
excesses. At all events he evinced no disapprobation of, nor made 
the slightest effort to check them, whilst the two brothers, Bam leb 
Patjoo ee and Narayan Purrumgooroo, former servants of the, Raj of 
Coojungs, who under preceding Rajahs had held respectively the 
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offices of Dewan and Bukhshee of Paiks, and who, although fallen 
from their former honours and emoluments, and disgraced by recent 
merited imprisonment in the jail of Cuttaok, still retained powerful 
inflaence placed themselves decidedly at the head ot a large party and 
were understood to act in conformity with tho will and orde.s of their 
weak aid imbecile Chief. Ia whatever ways the rebellion broks into 
a series of desultory predatory incursions without design or object, 
and without any further communication with the rebels of Khoordah, 
and from May to September when the force under Captain Kennett 
so happily quelled the distnrbar.ces in that quarter, the proceedings 
of the people of Coojung were those of dacoits rather than of rebels 
fostered by long impunity, and attended, with results too profitable 
to be checked by any common energy or decision of character. It is 
rema:kable that so far from any peculiar enmity towards the British 
Government or its native officers being evinced by the Coojung 
rebels, somo of the Salt Amlah and Uhuprassies, the Moonsif of 
Teerun, and several of the Tbana burkundazes were for sometime 


in their hands, but received not the slightest injury. 


A third clars of rebels remains to beconsidered the dispossessed 
proprietors or Khundait of certain estates in the Mogulbundee, 
whose depredations contributed greitly to increase the general 
anxiety and apprehension. I shall have occasion to describe the 
predicament of these zamindars, more particularly in a subsequent 
part ol mv repcrt. It suffices to observe at present that under 
former Governments besides the countries occupied by the 
present Gurjat tributaries, there were numerous smaller 
e:tates derominated gurhs or killahs, situated chiefly on the sea 
coast between Conjung and Juggernauth which were held at a quit 
rent by chiefs denominated khundaits or Gurjat Khundatls. ‘The 
proprietors of these like their more powerfull neighbours of Aul, 
Kunka and Coojung paid only a light peshcush and their hands of 
Paiks, and were liable to be called on to perform mi ‘itary service, 
Their numbers and strength would appear to have diminished greatly 
under the Mabrattae, who made it an object of polioy to reduce them 
by slow degrees to the condition of common Ze*mindars, The 
Collector's records exhibit a list of upwards of fifty estates still 
bearing the name of Killah besides the regular Gurjats ; but very few 
of these had preserved their privilege of paying only. a quit rent up 
to the time of the British conquest. At least the right was recognized 
only in three of the principal ones by the British regulations, the 
Killabs of Hurrispoor, Murritchpoor. and Bislıenpoor. Notwithstan- 
ding the pecoliar advantages enjoyed by the Khundait proprietors 
of the valuable estates in question, which, although affording the 
shelter of many a deep and almost impenetrable jungle, contain 
much well-cultivated and productive land whose rude and ignorant 
zemindars proved unequal to the payment of the small and 
inadequate sums assessed on them, and their lands passed by public 
or private sale into the hands of strangers or foreigners. The loss of 
their former consequence and independence, although entirely the 
eonsequence of their own excessive folly and improvidence of that 
proverbial degree of gross and infatuated ignorance and barbarism 
which almost render the Garjate unfitted for any of the laws by 
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which civilized societies are ruled, naturally could not but render 
them diserntented with the British Government, and the consign- 
ment of themselves and their f.rmer subjects to a maragement 
which ] hesitate not to pronounce the most galling and 
ruinous of ‘all, to those placed under it in Cuttack—that of the 
Bergalee agents of Be: g lee non-res.dent proprietora, would of course 
aggravate tho bitterness of fee ing necessarily springing from thier 
fal'en ard altered condition. The dispossessed Kbnndaite of the prin- 
cipal of thee Kıllahs, Muddoo Soodun Mungraj of Hurrispoor 
(since apprehended and subsequently dead); appears to have 
cooperated actively in the general cause and to have done much 
mischief. The petty depredations ot the ejected Ahundait of other 
estate increase confusion; but the character of their proceedings was 
grently exaggerated in the reports of terrified police Darogaha, and the 
interested representations of some of the large zemindars, when they 
were said to have formally thrown off their allegiance to the British 
Governm: nt, to have dis; osseesed the new pr: prietors and taken 
forcible p: seess‘on of their old estates. The u:most extent of their 
overt. acta of rebi lion appears to me to have be: n the commission of 
sur dry petty depredations to which the state of the times afforded 
irresistible temptation and the unprote ted cufcherries of zemindars 
in their neighhourhood naturally presented themeelve3 as the first 
object of plu: der, | much doubt whether one of these, the Khundait 
of Gohah, whose name acquired celebrity es a formidable and 
notorious rebel, was ever gui ty of any one act of rebellion or plander 
whatever; ard I believe his character as su:h to have originated 
entirely in the insidious statements of a (7hosayun adventurer who had 
gained temporary pos-ession of his estate by illegal and fraudulent 
means, and artfullv seized on the opportunity offered by the suspicion 
attaching to all Khundait at the time to complete the ruin of the 
man whom he had already so deeply injured.* 


1 have now gone through the three distinct classes of rebela 
against the authority of the Briti-h Government. It is essential 
to mark that no one zemindar, ryot,or inhabitant of whatever 
description of tho Moyulbundee, properly so termed, had any 
concern whatever with the insurrection. 


The above observaticns may serve to show the limited extent, 
after all to wuich the spirit of insurrection prevailed, aud its total 
want of connection with any state of feeling existing amongst the 
inhabitants of the district at large who, as far as they were at all 
concerned by the occurrence, were sufferers by, and not participa- 
tors in the deliberate opinion that it had its origin in the wrongs of 
an individual of rank and consequence in the district, exercieing his 
powertul influence over the minde of a people reduced by long 
suffering and oppression to conditions of extreme and desperate 
wretcl edness, and it is my duty to state fully the grounds on which 
such an opinion of the real causes of the rebelion rests, The endea- 
vour toevolve these naturally divides itself into two branches, a 
slight eketch of tbe particulars of Jugbundoo’s case and, a detailed 
consideration of the etate of Khoordah, for some years passed under 
the British administration. 
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Jugbundoo Bidiadhur Mahapatur Bhowurbur Roy, as is well 
known, inherited from his ancestors the office of Bukhshee or 
Commander of the Military of the Rajah of Khoordah, second only to 
the Rajah ia rank and authority, and possessiag perhaps more real 
power than his master. Fr. m his unbounded influence over the military 
of the country he was looked up to by all the G irjat Chiefs as well as 
the natives of the plains, next to the representative of 
their ancient native princes, and was allied by marriage to two of 
the former, the Rajah of Shergurh on the Goomsur frontier, aud the 
Rajah of Burrumbah, one of the Cuttack tributaries. Besides 
jagheers and various perquisities attaching to the important office 
of Bukhshee,, the family of Jugbundoo had been enriched for many 
ger erations by the possession of the valuable estate of Killah Rorung, 
acquired as it would seem by purchase,* which was held at a very 
low quit rent, and indeed was one of tho smaller killahs adverted to 
in paragraph 11. The rumour of tho confiscation of this estate by the 
Mahratta Government previous to the conquest of the province, 
which seems to have first come to the konwledge of the Revenue 
Authorities in 1314, was, 1 am satisfied, wholly unfounded, It clearly 
to my apprehension was in tho possession of the family of Jugbundo 
at the time of the cession of Cuttack by the Rajah of Berar, but 
some doubt may exist whether the better right of possession vested 
in Jugbundoo or a cousin, the nephew of an uncle, the common 
guardian of both, who now comes forward to claim it. 


The Bukhshee of Khoordıh was one of the first to offer 
submission to Colonel Harcourt at the end of 1803 and the settlement 
of Killah Rorung was made with him for the first year of the British 
administration of the affairs of the province. Ido not understa 10 
that Jugbundoo had any concern in the rash and ill-advised rsbellion 
of the Rajah of Khoordah at the end of 1304, A passage in a letter 
on record of Mr. Groeme’s would seem to show that he was absent 
somewhere when that getleman was engaged in making the first 
regular settlement of tbe land revenue of the Southern Division of 
the district for 1804-5 and at the same time evidences a total mis- 
comprehension of the real rank and situation of the man and the 
nature of his claims to the estate. The passage alluded to is this:— 
“The Killahs of Koklo and Rorung are at present under tahsildars, 
ani no settlement can be concluded for them agreeably to the in- 
structions. There are vo Moquddums or Purdhans belonging to 
them and they were held by Dulbebras, who were Sirdar Paiks on 
the part of the late Rajah of Khoordah. in lieu of wages." Still, 
however, the kabuliyats forthcoming in the Collector’s office evince 
that the settlement was concluded for this year, 1804-5, with Jug- 
bundon as Zemindar, and that in the following year he was 
allowed to enter into engagement for Mr. Webb’s triennial settles 


ment. 


An opulent Bengali Baboo, named Kishan Chunder Sing was 
the dewan of the first Collector, Mr Groeme, but resigned on Mr. 
Webb’s accession to the office ia 1805-1308. His relation and 
dependent, Chunder Persad Sing, of course another native of Bengal, 
became then serishtadar, and continued to ho!d that office untill 
1811, when he was removed on charges of dishonesty and peculation. 
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A brother of this man named Gourhurry Sing, was Tehsildar at 
Pooree from 1704 5, at least until 1809-10, where he was placed to 
superintend the collections of certain Khas Mehals, and as matter of 
convenience and accommodation, to receive the kists from any 
Zemindars who, although under huzoor Tehsil, might prefer paying 
into the Tehsildar’s treasury in their immediate neighbourhood, to 
that of the Collector at a distance of 40 er 50 miles. The scheme of 
dispossessing Jugbundoo from his e-tate must have been founded 
very early in the Collector’s office in communication with Kishen 
Chunder Sing, who although no longer dewan, ccntinued to reside in 
Cuttack. To explain the drift of all the deep laid villainy practised 
towarda this unfortunate man, it should be observed that the dewan 
appears to have meditated the aggrandizement of his name and 
family by acquiring the Zenmindari rights of several large and 
valuable pergunnahs in the scuthern divi-ion of the district, including 
the sacred town of Pursoottam Chutter, which having been formerly 
wrested by the Mahratta Government from the Rajahs of Khoordah, 
wero claimed by no proprietora on our acquisition of the country, 
ard held as Khas Mehals, were considered an awkward incum- 
brance and an exception to the general system, which the Revenue 
authorities were naturally anxious to get rid of, bv selling them to 
some man of substance. The Amlahs, were probab'y themselves the 
first suggestors of the measure of which thoy intended to take 
advantage. The Killah of Rorung although no longer held at a 
peshcush, was still lightly assessed and a very valuable estate. It 
adjoins Per ;unnah Rahuug, one of the Mebals above mentioned, in 
the immediate vicinity of Poorce an! besides the temptation 
afforded by the consideration of its own intrinsic value, was doubt 
less viewed with a covetous eye by the crafty, designing Bengali, as 
an interloping nook, the possession of which was necessary to the 
completeness and compactness of the estate upon which bis 
views were fixed. 


It is stated in a letter of Mr. Trower’s (dated 25th, August 
1813) that in the second year of Mr. Webb’s triennial settlement 
Chunder Peread Sing insidiously pointed out to Jugbundoo the 
expediency of paying his revenue into the hands of the Tahsildar 
at Pooree instead of into the Collector’s treasury. Jugbundoo 
falling intothe snare, the first step towards his ruin was thus 
aceomplished. It was now easy for the Tehsildar to represent in bis 
accounts the collections of Rorung belonging to Pergunnah Rahuug, 
made from Jugbundoo as surburakar, a term of doubtful import in 
this district, which is applied both to Zemindars and to those moqu- 
ddume with wh: m temporary settlements are made in the absence of 
any acknowledged proprietor. 


In 1807, after much correspondence about the Khas Mehale 
in Cuttack, ७ proposal was submitted to the Board by the 
Collector for the farming of Pergunnah Seeraeen, Chowbeescood, 
and Rabung, which now for the first time iu the English correspon- 
dence from the Collector's office was termed Pergunnah Bahung &c. 
The farm wes accordingly taken for the year 1215 by Lukmee 
Narayan, a creature of Chunder Persad Sing’s, who was the real 
farmer, and in the year (1216) by another instrument of the same 
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crafty and corrupt set. At the end of 1216 (i.e. in 1809.10 Per- 
gunnabs, Seeraeen and Cowbeescood, with Pergunnah Rahung 
ता were exposed for sale, and purchased by Kishen Chunder 
ing who paid highly for them as lands then sold, and the new 
estate was designated by this arrogant and nefarious upstart, the 
Zemindari of Pursootum Chutter. It appears clearly from a letter 
of Mr. Trower’s on the subject of the annexation of Killah Rorung 
to Rahung, that the Jumma of the former was added to that of the 
latter, i. e. the Sudder Jumma of Rahung about Rs. 24,700 was 
increased by that of Rorung Rs. 2,300 and was advertized as 
Pergunna Rahung &c., for Rs. 28,000 that no list of Mouzahs and 
Mehals was detailed specifically in the Ishtiharnamah, but a separate 
Statement of particulars was made out in the Collector’s office and 
introduced into the byenamsh, and under the artful and significant 
“Oghyreh Killah Rorung and some Mehals, called Dewan Bar, 
Bukhshee Bur, 6०, (concerning which much has been written by 
different Collectors), were formally included, as they had been 
farmed in the two preceding years under the head of the same, &o.. 
Ihave not been able to satisfy myself as to whom the Jumma of 
Rorung was paid in 1215. when it had been thus shamefully and 
collusively let in farm, notwithstanding the ackaowledged proprie 

tor's engagements for the triennial settlement were yet unexpired 
neither in the subsequent year 1216. It probably suited the views 
of the ex- Dewan to abstain from interfering with the estate during 
the first year, and the Jumma being paid to the tehsildar, the 
brother of the Seristadar, in this wey Jugbundoo might have been 
prevented from knowing the truth, and the farmer saved from any 
loss. In a petition presented by Jugbundoo to Mr, Richardson in 
1813 ¿trans lation of which 1 have the honour to annex) he declares 
that he paid the revenues of 1214 and 1215 into the hands of Gour 
Hurree Sing, Tehsildar, that in 1216 he was absent from his home, 
and that in some way or other Rorung became included in the farm 
of Rahung, but he declares that his agents, instead of paying to the 
former, deposited the amount of the Jumma in the hands of Rajah 
Mukoond Deo, from when they obtained a receipt. When the 
p:ople of Krishen Chunder Sing attempted to take possession after 
the sale, Jugburidoo violently resisted, a riot ensued, petitions 
were brought before the Commissioner, Mr. Buller, who referred 
them for a report to the Collector, Mr. Mitford, when the Shrista- 
dar, Chunder Persad Sing, doubtless prevented the truth from being 
made known but such was the effect of the opposition, that the new 
purchasers were unable for a long time to obtain complete possession. 
Jugbundoo actually let the estate in farm for the three years of 
Mr. Buller’s settlement to Deep Chund, the Record-keeper of the 
Dewanny Court. This man subsequently tore the pottah which he 
received from Jugbundoo, and took a new one from Kishen Chunder 
Singh, but it was probably thought expedient to pacify the rightful 
proprietor for some time louger by paying him his M alikana, 


It is singular fact that about the time of the sale of Rorung 
as forming a part of Rahung and having no proprietor a regular 
suit in the Civil Court had just been decided by the filing of a 
hissehnamah, in which Jugbundoo and his cousin, Gudadhur 
Bidiadhur, agreed to divide the Zomindari of Killah Rorung in the 
proportion of ten and six annas, 
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So little indeed was the zemindari right of Jugbundood ever 
questioned that in 1811, long after the vale, when that person had 
occasion to come before the Collector, Mr. Scott Waring, he styled 
himself zemindar anid ia called by that gentleman in a lotter to the 
Board the proprietor of Killah Rorung. 


In 1313 the agents of Kishen Chunder Singh, feeling that the 
plot was now matured, boldly stood forward to enter into engage- 
ments for Killah Rorunz asa part of their purchase. Jt was then 
that Jugbundoo, now on the poii t of being wholly ousted. presented 
the petition before elluded to, which occasioned an investigation into 
his case. Tho point was proved beyond a question that the 
: nrexation was a fraudulent one. And a separation of the two esta- 
tes was ordered, but it being represented that the original right, of 
Jugbundoo was questionable the well known and much to be 
regretted order of Government was pissed (June 1814), forbidding 
engagements to be taken from bim “until he should have established 
a title to the lands in the regular course of law, or at least have 
satisfied the Revenue authorities that he had strong presumptive 
right to the property." I may her» observe that | can discover no 
foundation whatever for the allegation that Jugbundoo ever gave in 
to the intrigue which finally deprived him of his property with the 
view of detrauding Government No ove, in fact, ever intended 
that Government, *hculd he Josers bv the fraud, the object of which 
was exclusively to gain possession of a valuable and convenient 
estate at a very inadequate price. A suit ls, in fact, at present 
pending against the (Government in the court of appeal for 
recovery of possession by the agent of Kishen Chunder Singh, who 
contend, and rightly, that they paid for Roruny as well as Rahung, 
and the issue is very doubtful. 


When the final orders of Government were known on the 
subject, the complaints of Jugbundoo were loud and vehement, and 
his language is said to have heen almost threatening. Being shortly 
driven from the miserable pittance still allowed him by the late 
farmer, viz.. a small portion of Khoodkasht Jands by the perfidy and 
cruelty of his former agent, Jugbundoo Putnxik, now tte farmer of 
the estate, who had certainly been concerned in the intrigues against 
him, and whom he made one of his first victims, he became, in fact, 
a beggar. and for nearly two years derived his maintenance from the 
voluntary contributions made by the people of Khoordah for his 
support. His time was chiefly spent in wanderiog over the scenes of 
his former consequence and authority. Even in his then fallen 
condition he continued to cling to those Insignia of State to which 
his rank and titles as a principal servant of the Rajah of Khoordah 
entitled him, and although a beggar, was constantly 
attened by a rugged tribe of followers bearing staffs, 
merchuls, punkahs te. This mode of life, although 

the particulara of his case were well known and much 
spoken of amon:st the natives excited no attention or suspicion 
until the report of Churn Putnaik to the Darogah. ‘The present 
Darogah who at that time held a situation under the tehsildar of 
Khoordah, had often seen him wandering about in the style above 
described, and in the course of conversation advised bim to institute 
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a guit as directed for the recovery of bis estate, to which he ever 
testified an invincible repugnance, pleading his want of means, the 
de:radation of suing as a pauper, and the uncertainty and inutility of 
any reference to the court by an Ooriah, when a rich Bengali was to 
be the defendant. 


The above attempt to unravel the tissue of frauds and 
inadvertence, which drove Jugbundoo into rebellion c n be of little 
rervice at the present period ; but it may not be wholly unintersting 
ar placing on the records of Government all tbat can now be 
collected respecting the real case of a man whose name has acquired, 
and will long retain, such an unfortunate celebrity in tbis district. 


An enquiry into the condition of KFoordah previous to the 
late insurrection is obviously of essential importance. 


The territory nttached to Killah Khoordah was at the timo of 
the conquest of the province by the British arma all that remained 
of the possessions of his ancestors to Rajah Mukund Deo, the repres- 
entative of the ancient line of sovereigns who rulcd over the whole of 
Orissa previous to the Mogul conquest in 1598 A. D, Although 
inhabited by a race more rude and uncivilized even that their 
neighbours in the plains, and forming a part of the generally wild 
and unproductive tract denominated “Rajwareh,” it was evidently 
even as late as J804,, populous and, in many parts, well cultivated 
country. In latter ages it must have much declined from its ancient 
etate of opulence and civiliz:tion, when the magnificent temples, 
tanks, and other public works were con tructed, which now only 
serve by their ruin to commemorate a happier and more flourishing 
era in the history of the country, and to contrast in & striking and 
melancholy manner with the pres°nt state of its semi barbarous 
population. Its inhabitants, however, se'm as far as their condition 
can be traced, to have lived always in ease and contentment under 
the Government of their native princes. The regular assesssment 
required from the rypts appears to have been singularly light and 
inconsiderable, seldom exceeding a sum equivalent to flve annas per 
h:egaha. They were, besides, required to offer, and probably of 
their own free will presented, on certain great occasions, nuzzuranahs 
to their rajah ; and under an Oriental despotism it is not to be 
supposed that they were wholly free from occasional exaction and 
oppression, on the part of the jayheerdars and village officers placed 
immediately over them ; but the impression left in my mind by a'l 
the information I have collected is that their regular authorized 
burdens were fixed at an extremely low scale, well adapted to the 
general poverty of the country and the rudeness of the peorle, and 
prosperity of his ryots, and the freedom of approach and appeal to 
him at all times from the misconduct of inferior agents, afforded an 
effectual security and protecticn to the rights of that humble but 
most useful class of the society, which our more refined and 
enlightened mode of administration has wholly failed of 
accomplishing. 


On tbe expulsion of Rajah Muko ond Deo from Khooddah, in 
1804 the country was subjecteJ for two years to the management of 
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Major Fletcher. a Madras officer. That gentleran, having abundant 
sources of information at the time open to him, undertook a 
hustabord of the whole estate, afterwads revised and completed by 
the first telisildar, € ollam adir, by which the capabilities of the 
district. the actual quantity of land in cultivation, the nature aud 
value of the produce, arid the amcunt of popul «tion, were ascertained 
with tolerab'e accuracy, acd this is the only document of tbe kind 
existing in the Collectors effec, Tho essessment of Major Fl teher 
and the firet; tehrildar, amounting to Rs. £05,000, or, on an average 
about 7; anras por beevha, appears to huve been mo lerate enough, 
although higher than that which the ıyots had b en accustomed to 
yey. The phn of settlement, however, as I shall have occasion 
more partieulaly to chew hereafter, unaveidably upset in a great 
degree the former syst m an. institutions of the country, and was 
less favourable to the ३५68 than therefore. Tho surburakars before 
mere ministerial agents ot the Government, 1 ९01130 now a sort of 
farmers of the revenue, and all practical restraint being removed 
from them, it must Le supposed. that they wouid some m.s be 
guilty of abuses, n faci, the oppre “yo cxac.jons of the surburak ers 
have been urged as one cause of the ruin of Kicordeh. In place of 
the mild, revered, and efici nt authority of the Rajah was now 
tubstituted that of the Judge and Collector in Cuttack, ta whom an 
jenorant inhebitent of WKhoodah would: cldoin dream of appealing, 
and the unf eling, tyrannical, and oppressive sway of a Mussulman 
P lice Parogah. 


From 1212 to 1.16 an incrense ci about Rs. 10,000 was made 
to the jumma. Matters, however, appear to hive gone ou quietly 
excepting that a difficulty was experienced in realizing the augmented 
amcunt of assessment, rnd increasing balinee appeur to have 
followed increasing demand. In 1247 the estite was let in farm for 
10 years to a Bengaleo adventurer, named Shamanund Raee. From 
that inauspicious cra all concur in dating the co. nmencement of the 
rapid deteriorabon of this unfortunate country. Such was the 
rapacity of this unjrinvipled speculator, that he is said to have 
nominally doubl d the mosfusail jumu.a. lt was of course impossible 
to collect anything like this amount, Lut his extortions wero such as 
to have left a lastisg impre-viou of horror on the minds of the people 
of Khoordah at tho very name of Mustajer, His conduct speedily 
met with its proper punishment. Many of the ryots fled the district 
and being unable to mako good Lis engagements even to the end of 
the second year, he failed, was thrown into jail, and his own and his 
security's property disposed of by sale. Upon his removal most of 
the ryots returned to their homes and Kboordah might again have 
begun to held up its head, when a fresh curse lighted upon it in the 
appointmeut of Mirza Mondy to the situation of Police Darogah, 
who had just been driven from looree by the clamorous and tumul- 
tuous representations of a large part'of its inhabitants, who deolared 
that if they could not be relieved from his tyranny by application to 
the local authorities, they would proceed in a body to Calcutta to 
petition council, X am sceptical as to the amount extorted by this 
man from the people of the Khoordah and his costly style of living 
might be explained by reference to the value of his numerous estates, 
and the extent of his commercial cocerns, without supposing him to 
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have realized a fortune in so poor and exhausted a country. But 
«s an evedence of the merciless system of exaction laid down by him, 
snd adhered to as far as practicable, I beg leave to adjoia the 
accompanying extracts from depositions taken on oath before the 
Joint Magistrate, (vide appendix No. 3) 


The Jumma a'so of 1219 stood a3 high an Re, 1,156,834 or about 
18, 21,500 beyond that of Major Fletcher. The combined effects of 
progressively increasing taxations of Police and Revonue Officer», 
practised immediately upon tho serburakars and visited by them 
with twofold force upon the ryots, had produced tho pitiable and 
declinit g condition of the estate which attracted Mr, Trower's notice 
in 1813, was well and forcibly depicted by Pim in a letter to the 
Commissioner, dited ¿nd November 1313 and represented by that 
gentleman to the Govt. ft did not occur, however to anyone to 
recommend the application of the axe to the root of one most 
prolific source of e. il, the amount cf the Government assessment. 
On the contrary, it was raised in 1222 ta Ra, 119655 and what 
vould appear hardly credible, to Ra, 1,355,274, in 1223, a sum in 
silver Re, 44,000 above the jumma of Major Fletcher fivel on a 
hust.bood ascertainment of tie resources of the country (nothing of 
which kind was ever subsequently attempted ata timo when it had 
come fiom the hands of its former possessors in a comparatively 
thrivirg and flourishing condition, and which T do not sernp'e to 
a sert, from the unfortunate state of the currency and the reduced 
' rice of produce compared with silver ‘in Khoordha at least) was 
equivalent in its oppressive weicht on the cultivators of the soil to 
twice the jumma of 1217. 


With regard to the misconduct of Mirza Mendy it appeared to 
Government when reported by Mr. Richardson “that the powers 
possessed by the Acting Magistrate were fully sufficient to enable 
him to punish the Dar gah if actually, or to prevent similar offences 
in future." lhe Magistrate, however, did not exerci o. the power ke 
possessed, and the exactions of the police continued the same as 
before. 


The extension of the salt monopoly ia 1814 to the Southern 
Division of the district must of course have increased tho misery 
of this unhappy people by trenching materially upon their consump- 
tion of an article of almost indispensable necessity, with the free use 
of which they had till then been indulged, and bv depriving many of 
the ryots of the petty, but profitable, traffic which they had before 
drivea in purchasing salt at very low rate’ at the place of 
manufacture, which they carried into the countries of their Gurjhat 
neighbours, where they received an ample and lucrative remunera- 


tion. 


It is now wall known and generally admitted that, previous to 
the insurrection, Khoordah was becoming strikingly and visibly 
depopulated. At least from 5,00) t» 6,000 houses of ryots were 
deserted. The miserable remnant, after disposing of their little all, 
their clothes furniture, bullooks, cooking utensils, and sometimes 
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even their wives and children, existed of course in that state of 
desperate misery and irritation which well prepared them to rush 
blindly into the project of bettering their condition proposed to them 
by a leader of high and commanding influence. It is indeed onlv bv 
a reference to the state of the people that we can understand 
the boldness and rashness which prompted them to be the first 
to rise in arms against the might and majesty of the British Gove-n- 


nient. 


Patient and sober enquiry renders it now evident that the 
sums annually required from the preple of Khoordah the Govern- 
ment demand, combined with the requisition of police officers and 
the peculations of Tehsildars, amounted often to sums nearly equal 
to the whole recorded produoe of several livisions of the country. 
The difficulty of course occurs how so much was paid for so long, 
and still an inhabitant left on the estate. The original Jumma was 
probably a light and moderate one, and if adhered to the state of the 
country would prosper. It should be remembered that large 
arrears have always beon outstanding that a large part of the collec. 
tions of one year have always been made fron the proceed: of the 
ensving and that in the end more than the Jumma of a whole year 
bas been irrecoverably lost. It is admitted also that tho ryots who 
did not fly existed almost in a condition of starvation. Without, 
however, being able to determine exactly how the people were able 
FO long to furnish a large revenue to Government and its oflicers, and 
still protract a wretched existence, wo cannot now refuse to credit 
that of which such an accumulation of irrefragable evidence exists, 
that Khoordah had become entirely ruined and half depopulated 
previous to the breaking out of the late insurrection. 


Having thus endeavoured to lay before Government in a more 
detniled and connected manner than has hitherto been done, the 
real causes of the late disturbances and the extent to which rebellion 
prevailed, 1 proceed to the second head of my subjects. 


It is certainly natural to suppose that the same causes which 
affected the prosperity of Khoordah under the British administra. 
tion may have had operation more or leas in the district at large, 
and it may safely be asserted that, if they had any real existence, 
the evils of oppression and exaction by the police officers, of heavy 
assesament, of loss to the ryot from the state of the currency, and of 
intelerable deprivation arising from the salt monopoly, combined 
and crowned with the wide spreading, incalculatle mischief of 
pernicious witheril influence on the part ot a corrupt and rapacious 
Sudder Amlah, perverting from their rights and institutions devised 
solely for the benefits of the people, and preventing abuse, however 
serious, from coming properly to the knowledge of the chief authori- 
ties would necessarily produce declining valence of discontent and 
disaffection towards the State. The prevalence of discontent and 
disaffection amongst their native subjects in Cuttack had been 
brought to the notice of the Goveroment generally previous to the 
institution of the Commission of Enquiry, and the instructions from 
the Judicial Department point out as a chief duty of the Commis- 
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sioners, accurate investigation into the causes of this unpleasant state 
of feeling, whilst the Resolution of the Hon’ble the Vice President in 
Council in the Territorial Department enlarge upon the several 
questions connected with past and future revenue administration 
of the district which, in the course of such investigation, would 
naturally attract the particular attention of the Commissioners. 


With the view of corducting successfully these important 
enquiries, I have devoted a large portion of my time to travelling 
over the whole Zillah, making it my peculiar buseiness to invite the 
people to free »nd unreserved communication, and to receive all 
petitions of whatever nature, drawn up in the language most familiar 
and in the mod» least expensive to them. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that I was of course prepared to meet with much false 
hood and exaggeration. It was not indeed to be supposed that a 
people who have undoubtedly suffered much, whether from their own 
faults or those of their rulers, should omit taking advantage of this 
their first opportunity for years past of conversing with the head 
authority of the district, and he, too, an officer understood to 
possess extraordinary powers for investigating and redressing grievan- 
ces, to crowd into the picture of their condition as many distressing 
and reproachful features as possible with the view to secure a power- 
ful impression. 


1 found the people in the district at large certainly apparently 
aggrieved and discontented, and the prominent subjects of complaint 
the exactions and injustice of the Bengali amla, the constant increase 
of assessinent, the invariable refusal to grant any remissions on 
account of calamity of season, however serious, the hardship of 
paying the revenue in silver at the high rate of from six to seven 
kahawuns of cowries per rupee and the enhanced price and difficuity 
of procuring salt, whilst many minor grievances were foequently 
drawn in to swell the list particularly when great zemindars were the 
petitioners. The constant transfer of landed property by public and 
private sale was always spoken of with strong feelings of disgust, as 
a reproach to our system, and an irreparable calamity which has 
befallen the native population of Orissa. Those whom the British 
Regulations had creıted z*mindars, or at least acknowledged as 
such, appear either to have been reduced on the sale of their lands 
to the condition of commoa ryots, or as gomashtas or dependent 
talo klars to have become converted into instruments of extortion 
onder the new proprietors, from the helpless cultivators of the soil. 
I do not remember a single instance of complaint on the part of a 
ryot on the estate of an original proprietor against his zemindar, but 
those from rvots and moguddums on estates held in farm, or 
belooging to foreigners were numerous and distressing. The ryots 
generally described themselves and were so reduced to extreme 
poverty and misery by the operation of the causes above mentioned, 
and certainly the wretchedness of their garb and appearance, the 
ruined, roofless, streggling, filthy, deplorable aspect of most of their 
villages, coupled with the fact that desertions of late years into the 
Garjaut contries have been not uncommon, support in some degree 
their assertions of great actual, if not comparative, penury and 
misery. Many of the ryots complained of their zemindars having 
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constantly increased the rate per beegha, so as even to double, it, 
whilst the zemindars again asserted tuat the asssssment has been 
continually raised on them without any reference to their resources, 
and that it is the Revenue authorities and not they who have 
augmented the nerikh of landa. 


If one could venture to draw an inference amidst jarring 
statements and contradictory facts, it ought perhaps to be that the 
pressure complained of originates with the Government, that 1४ 
dercends with accumulated force upon the ryots, whom it first 
crushes, and then the primary sources cf wealth and revenue being 
destroyed reacts with the most ruinous consequences upon the 
improvident and unfeeling zemindar. 


J must however, make large deductions for exaggerated 
overcharge statements and false representations upon every point, 
and I by no meens intend to offer the above as a strictly correct 
picture of the conditin of the district, although I think the reality 
far from favourable or creditable to our system of ad vinistration. 
Amidst all the comp'aints resolvable into heavy taxation, and the 
certainly wretched, indigent appoara ce of the bnlk of the native 
population and of their habitations it was consolatory to observe 
that the rice cultivation is extremely fine nd flcurishing throughout 
the district, and I discerned no striking symptoms of a decrease of 
agricultural industry, a fact which may be allowed to weigh much 
sgninst interested clamour und general infer -nees always liable to 
error. I was happy to have looked in vain for those dreary barren 
wastes which have been said to canstitute uj wards of one half of 
the district, and I certainly s':ould not be inclined to allow a less 
proportion of the whole area of Cuttack for land under cultivation 
than in any other part of our possessions, with the exception of 
some of those districts of Bengal and Behar peculiarly distinguished 
for richness and fertility. 


Although in general less vehemently complained of than the 
grievances of a revenue nature, specified above, it was impossible 
not to discover in the course cf conversation with the people, tnat a 
regular system of exaction and extortion existed on the part of the 
former police officers of the nature of those befo.e detailed in para- 
graph 27, and that the Moonsifs were to the last de.ree venal and 
corrupt, Jcould not but he struck also with the utter hopeless 
ignorance of the British system princip'es, and character of our Jaws 
and regulntians, and of the regular modes of proceeding in our 
courts, evinced by the Oriah the total want o! confidence either in the 
power, or inclination, or both. of the civil authorities to enter into 
their cases and redress their wrongs, and their evident dread and 
mistrust of the Adwalut. Iam jersuaded that many of the natives 
think that the Maharatta Government, with its entire absence of 
system, was better adapted to the state of society in which they 
exist than the British Government wit! its enlightened, humane and 
refined one. They seem unconscious of any particular benefits which 
have resulted to them from the operation of the British law and 
regulations, whilst it is very apparent that they have increased the 
assessment, required payment of the revenue in silver Instead of 
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ccwries. augmented the price of salt to six times its former rate, 
and dispossesse(! upwards of two thirds of the original native pro- 
prietors frem their cstates. The pecple of the interior seenicd also to 
have thought all applications to the court vain and fruitless o” late 
years, unlees besides the legal, authorized, overwhelming expt nso of 
stamp paper, fees, &c, they could further produce a considerable 
pr - purchase tho favour or at least the forbearanco of the Sudder 
Amlah. 


Nor is the above state of feeling and information difficult to 
: ccount for. In the first place the state of intellectual acquirement 
amongst the Oriabs is fur below that of any other people in Tndie. 
Their ignorance and stupidity are indeed almost proverbial and they 
do not hesitate to acknowledye their own inferiority inintellect and 
comprehension to their moro highly g'fted neighbours. ‘Those 
suropean officers to whom the management of the district was first 
entrusted when it passcd from the Mahratta to the Company’s 
Governnient, seem to bave contemplated with wonder and dismay 
the excessive ignorance and ıncivilization of the people amongst 
whom they were introducing a new system of laws, Mr. Ker 
observes in or:e of bis letters on record : “Such is the gross igno- 
rance of the landholders in Cutta :k that the best amongst them are 
decidedly inferior in point of intellect and information to the lowest 
order of the same class in Bengal", and in another he describes the 
peop!e of Khoordah as ''sunk in the most abject state of human 
degradation and intellectual and corporeal imbecility.”? I can 
safely offer from my own observations that this character of the 
Ooriah understanding is not au overcharged one, «nd that it still 
applies with equal force to the great mass of the population as when 
Mr. Ker wrote, It is evident that this low state of mental intelli- 
gence and endowment must ever present most formidable obstacles 
to the success cf any scheme of good Government that could bs 
devised. But hitherto the most simple and obvious means have not 
been tried of enlightening them with regard to the commonest enact- 
ments of our laws, whilst their practical effects have not always 
been such as to give them just and proper notions of their general 
scope and tendency. It will readily be credited that few amongst so 
illiterate people have any knowledge whatever of Persian. The 
dialect of Bengalis perhaps, equally unfami'iar to the inhabitants 
ofthe interior. But translation of the regulations exist only in 
the Persian and the Bengalee languages, Not a single regulation 
has ever been translated into the great vernacular language of the 
Province,and the means elsewhere adopted of imparting some 
knowledge ta the people of the laws by which they are governed, 
distributing copies at every Thana and Mofussil cutcherry have here 
either never been resorted to, or, if followed, would of course have 
been nugatory from the contents being locked up in l:nguages wholly 
unknown to the bulk of the people. 


An almost systematic exclusion also of the genuine Hindoo 
natives of Orissa from every situation about the Courts in the Police, 
in the Revenue and Salt Departments, bas prevailed from the very 
beginning. After a whole race having been thus long proscr.bed 
and thrown into the background, it may well be supposed that at 
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the distance of 14 years the utmost difficulty is now experienced in 
precuring men tolerably qualified for any of the higher and more 
important posts and the Acting and Joint Magistrates have as yet 
been unable to select any of those brought up in the district for the 
sitnations to which they certainly possess the best claim. But, at 
the time of our first acq :isition of the province, a complete body of 
Ooriah native oflicers accustomed to conduct buriness (in a manner 
itis true, widely different fiom that about to be introduced), existed 
ready formed for our purpose. The aumils mo-tly, the numerous 
teheildars under them the dewan end the serishta were native 
Ooriabs and from amongst that number, some surely might have 
been selected qual. fied to fill the secondary posts whilst undergoing a 
course of training for the most important ones atterwards.  Bo-ides, 
the descendants of the foreign families who have settled in the 
province during the two last centruries, both Hindoos and Mussulmans 
are not inferior in intellect and intelligence to the inhabitants of 
other provinces. 


I do not introduce the above remark with the view of 
reproaching any of my predecessors. I em well aware how much 
may be urged in explanation of the oversight, on the grounds of the 
incapacity of an Ooriuh amlah, and the necessity of having able and 
well trained instruments to introduce a Lew system amongst such a 


people. 


1 must be permitted, however to lament the unproportions and, 
of course unforeseen consequences which have flowed from it. lt 
Las operated, I think, to degrade the people in their own estimation 
over a primary cause of deterioraticn of moral character to make 
them feel acutaly the disadvantages of the condition of a conquered 
nation, when +] not only oflices of emclument but even every 
respectable mode of gainirg a livelihocd is taken fiom the educated 
classes and worse still it has widened in Cuttack the vast unmensura- 
b'e gulf which ever yawns between the European authority and 
then itive subject whilst the ear and confidence cf the former being 
po:seesed apparently by a set of foreign agents and advisers who 
came into the country possessing nothing but shortly rose on the 
ruin Of the natives of the district to opulence and the enjoyment of 
immense property the undesirable impression has produced that the 
British Government view with peculiar favovour its subjects from 
other provinces, and that the local authorities wou'd always support 
their views, and promote their interests whatever the consequnece 
to the suffering population of Cuttack. 


43. The exclusion of the native Ooriahs from all cffices of 
trust and respectability has also tended in a degree to check and 
confine the diffusion of a knowledge of our system. Theinformation 
derived by the better educated and instructed classes employed in 
sudder and fan.ilies and connections, and to those in whose society 
they resided, and must in time have produced their effect. At pre- 
sent all are alike ignorant and uninformed regarding the British lawe, 
regulations, and system of government. 
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44. In illustration of the above observations I beg leave to 
annex a copy of a petition presented to me by a large body of the 
maintee or writer class of the people of Orisea, 


45. A still more natural and sufficient cause for the feelings 
which I think the Ooriahs to have entertained regardivg our courts 
might be found in the history, the conduc , the charactor of an 
Allee Zun an, ६ Mirzy Mendy, a Sabeb Ziman, and a Moulvie Salem 
Allec; ard in a minute reference to the property and estates aequi: ed 
during the last 12 years by the several dewns, sherishtada:s, nazira, 
police and salt darogha, with a whole herd of inferior  miserea .ts, 
dependent instruments, and parasites of those fureinost leaders in the 
business of plunder and speculation. 


46. After venturing those general remarks upon the feelings 
of the people relative to our courts of justice, F proceed to com- 
ment in detail on the various heads under which inhabitants of tho 
interior class their chief grievances as connected with the Revenue 
Department, which are ull evidently resolvable into complaints of 
excessive taxation. 


47. [Itis nacessary to advert, in the first place, to the amount 
of assesment which Cuttack is said to have paid under its former 
ruleres, and to state accurately the several augmentations which 
have taken place at different periods under the British admini- 


stration. 


48. Inthe absence of any regular historical documents, it 
may be conjectured from varicus recorded facta and surviving 
monuments that Cuttack, at the time of the Mogul conquest, was in 
a vastly more flourishing and civilized condition than we now find 
the country. Its manufactures of cloth were equally celebrated 
aud sought after with those of the neighbouring provinces of Beagal 
and Madras, and the establishment of four European factories at 
Balasore, about the middle of the 17th century, evince that at that 
period the trade cf the province was a part of the country with 
which Ism acquainted, in the number and style of its Hindoo 
sculptured temples, and cf weil-wrought statuary a3 well as in the 
occasional vestiges of bridges, palices and other works of a similar 
nature, the attentive inquirer cannot fail to discern unquestionable 
evidences of a torme1ly higbly cultivated state of some ot the most 
important arts of civilized life. The amount of the revenues of 
the province under its first Mogul sovereigns corresponda with snd 
confirms the above inference. They are indeed given at an amount 
which at first view startles and surprises. The Sircars of Bhuddruck 
acd Cuttack, with part of Jelasir which comprise, the previous 
Mogulbundee, are assessed in the Ayeen Akbery at daums or about 
35 lakhs of the dus-mash. h rupees. The jumma however, is expressly 
stated to bave been origin. lly calculated, and mostly collected, in 
cowries, whence an explanation of the apparently high nominal 
amount may be deduced ; for the original value of the current rupee 
of the day in Cuttack as in Sylhet, was only two kakawun four pnus 
of cowries, or about half that of the sicca rupee just previous to our 
conquest of the province. A given sum of cowries divided by 2-4 
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instead of 4-8 would of course yield twice the amount of silver 
currency or Re. 34,0600 of sorts instead of 17,00,'00 sicca rupees. 
Tt is a curious fact that the old rupee, valucd at two kabawurs four 
puns became in latter tines a nominal coin called the Chowpunee 
rupee, end the acccunts of the Cutteck bazar were kept in this 
imaginary currency vp to the conquest by the Briti-h arme. 


49. Much of the land now alienated from the rent rol), under 
tbe Mcgul Government probably puid its regular assessment, The 
value of y reduce, however, was then doubtless lower tben at present 
and as there can be no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
author of the  Ayeen Akbery, we must suppose that the 
asheseiment of Akbar, confessedly a very ligbt and moderate one, not 
excec ding one fourth of the value of the gross produce of the acil 
calculated in mon: y according to one authority, or a third according 
to others, stood at a higher rate than that of the British Government 
after the province hes been 14 years subject to the improved and 
enlightened system of British admini tration. 


50. 1t is well known tb: t the Soubeh of Cuttack was ceded 
to the Berar Mabrattas ubout 1748 A.D by Aliverdi Khan, in 
communication cf the clout or tribute of 12 Lakhs demanded by 
them from the provir ces of Bengal, Behar Orissa. 


51. Mr. J. Grant informs us thet, owing to the ruinous effects 
of the Mahratta system ihe jumma of Cuttack had fallen to about 
Rs. 21,20,415 in 1768-69, further in subecquent years by the dis- 
memberment of the remaining territory of the royal family of Orissa 
९011111068 the Pergunnahs Rshung, Setueen, Chowbeescood, and tho 
©: tesebuzarec Mehals, about which so much has been written. 


52. The same writer clewhere observes that the district 
“yielded from ६ hustal ocd in the beginning of the present (15th) 
century Re. 22,5°,100 of scrts, including a net Jummubun ii of 
Rs. 13,94,522 lately increased to 16 lekhs, of which one half is 
remitied us a yearly tribute to Modajee, after defraying the cxpense 
of military establishment of 6,00 horse, besides the oidirary eebundy 
and charges ot Civil Government, 


65. Making deductions from the above amount estimated in 
silver on account of the different value of cowries, and also from a 
consideration of the probable quantity of the land now rent free but 
then included in the jum ma, we must still suppose the assessment to 
have been rather heavier at all former periods since the deposition of 
its native Rajabs tban during the last 10 years of the Mabratta rule. 
as exhibited in the well known revenue papers given into Colone) 
Harcourt by Gopaul Pandit and Narinder Roy Mahashe,. The 
natives at present when asked the amount of the Mabratta jumma 
ofthe whole province (including tributaries) say that the gross esti 
mate was 15 lakhs of Arcot rupees but that the net receipts fell fa: 
short of tbis sum, as besides the large balances always outstanding 
expenses of collection, allowance to proprietors, &o., remissions 01. 
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account of calamity of season, and various other very consider : ble de- 
ductions were granted out rf it. The Mahratta gross Jammabundi was 
in fact, inclu-ive of all allowances in money or land to Zemindar, or 
others expenses of collection. The best informed concur in stating that 
such were the oxpenses of the provincial Govt, thit a surplus of four 
lakhs only remained tu be remitted to the treasury at Nagpur which 
the Rajah latterly wished to increase to aix. 


54, The abstract statement of gross collections & for 10 
years undor Mabrutta Gov: rnment, included omongst other valuable 
documends annexed to Mr, Irower‘s report (copy of which is sub 
joined fer convenience of 1eferenec), enib!es us to estimate accura- 
rely the «monrit of the Mahratta land revenue during the last years 
of their possession of the province, and to ascertain the precise 
increase levied by the British Government. It appears that the net 
amount. of the land revenue wa- in the last voirs (much bisher than 
any of tlie preceding) about Rs, 11,67,233 of sorts, or allowing batta 
at 8 per cent, ;0,80,770 sicca rupees, including tribute from the 
Gurjhats. From the gross jumma, however, in this Catimate are 
deducted the receip's from pergunnah Puttaspore, the jagheer of 
Malood, and several rent free villages no longer on the rent roll ot 
the district. 


To compare it accurately with the present jumma, should be 
deducted from the latter the amount of the jumma of Khoordah. 
The assessment of the province for 1223 stands at Rs, 15,20,409, 
from which Re. 1,.8,0U'. being snbtieated leaves Hg. 13,872,409, The 
excess of this beyond, the Mahratta net jumma for the same extent of 
country (in 1210). or Es. 19,89,770 is the ;-recise increa-e under the 
Britirh Government, or about three lakhs 81005 rupees, I believe 
that several lands before held at a quit reut have beeu brought by 
us on the regular assessment, on which account some deduction 
should be made from the three lakhs; but, on the other hand, it 
should be considered that it is generally believed that miny 
portions of land now held rent free on i valid tenures were on the 
Matratta rent roll. The amount of sayer duties and a variety of 
ems] taxes denominated b.zoo, rukum, amounting altogether to 
about a lakh of sicca rupees, and including tbe Balasore Custom 
House collections, averaging at a pctty equable unvarying rate of 
Hs. 37,000 per annum, huve been rejected from the secount in 
considering the Mahratta assessment. ‘Che sayer duties, as is well 
known comprehended collections of all sorts and kinds, at hats, 
ferries, and bazars, on the transit of grain, salt, and every species of 
merchandize, which opera'ed rather at a general tax on the co .sumer 
than as any particular burden on tho landed interest. In estimating 
the different amount of taxation at different periods, the consequne- 
ces of the salt monopoly should be set off against tho trifling remi- 
ssions allowed by the British Government on account of sayer, which 
l cannot consider as takinu less than from five to six lakhs from the 
whole community iu the shape of a tax on the consumption of the 
article more than they were before accustomed to pay, although but 
a portion of this goes into the treasury of Government. The grounds 
of this assertion 1 shall have occasion more distinotly to explain 
hereafter. 
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65. The nssssment of the land revenue of the province on 
the first regalar settlamont by Messrs. Ker and Groeme for 1304-5 
amounted to 11,20,870 sicon rupe^s, inclusivo of the tributaries, but 
exclusive of Khoorlah, cr nearly one lakh more than the net 
rectipts of the Mahratta Government from the same extent of 
country during the two preceding years. Tho principle assumed, 
however, was that of taking the same ns our predecessors had done, 
on an average of past years ; deducting certain unauthorized abwads ; 
and I do not under:tind tho inerease, unless it be explicable by 
reference to a circumstances stated in a letter tron the Collector of 
the Nort'ern Division dt. 1९5७ April 1305) that he had included 
in his jumma | "s, 33,000 elnimed as त], zemindari, now under a 
different system no longerineurred, In the subsequent year, and 
for the triennial retilement mate by Mr, Webb the jumma of the 
above stood nt 12,39,009 sicca rupees. Much of this increase was 
obtained by dividing tte amount in cowries, at which the Mogul- 
bundee was nsse-sel, by four according to tho provisions of Regula- 
tion XII 1905 fixing the rate of conversion of cowrie- into siccas at 
four kuhawuns per rupee, instead of Rs, 4-2 as in the proceding 
year, by the instruction.. of the Commissioners. 


56. The accompanying statement furnished by the Collector 
will show accurately the subsequent additions made by the Commi- 
esioners, Mr. Buller and Richardson. 


57. The actual increase of the Jand assessment under the 
British Government being thus about three lakhe of sicca rupess, and 
the operation of the salt monopoly taking from the people, to 
ray the last, from five to six lakhs, in effect, although not in name, 
asa tax on the consumption of the article, the fact is apparent 
that taxation has increased (080 rsiderable amount since our 
acquisition of the proviner. it may he urged that large sums were 
always collected beyond the amount paid into the Mahratta treasury 
by the officers employed in collecting the revenues and administering 
the affairs of the interior. The fact doubtless was so but | imagine 
that the amount so exacted could not exceed very greatly the 
collections of our own police darog bs, of the dewans on the occasion 
of each renewal of the settlement, and of the sudder amlah whenever 
an opportunity offered. 


55. It remains to be considered how far this increase of 
taxation can be deemed really burdensome and oppressive to the 
people, compared with what the province was accustomed to pay, in 
all ages and under all Governments whether the increasing opulence 
and cultivation of the district, its improving trade, and augınented 
capital have been rapid and considerable enough to keep pace with 
or preccde the increased demand upon its resources, whether from 
the state of its currency for years past any inference can be drawn 
relative to the progressive, stationary or decreasing abundance of 
the signs of wealth in circulation, and particularly whether the 
amount of the assessment of the land revenue considered by itself 
can be justly deemed excessive. 
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69. I regret much that the disscussion of a question of such 
vital importance, not only to the future prosperity, but even to the 
existence of the district, should have become the duty of one wholly 
unequal to do it justice, and little conversant with considerations of 
the nature which it must embrace. On this latter ground I must 
solicit particular indulgence for much of what is to follow, and I 
premise with observing that I am well aware the statements which I 
am about to submit cannot at all avail to determine the points at 
issue, although they may serv to throw some light upon them. 


60. It may be interesting, and not altogether useless, to 
compare the ssessment à of this district with that of neighbouring 
countries just before their whole resources had been called into action 
by the incalculable benefits of a perpetual limitation of the public 
demand on them. 


61. To accomplish this it will be necessary to determine, 
first with accuracy, the actual extent of the district in square miles, 
rejecting of course all consideration of the territories of the tributary 
hill chiefs. 


A writer, whom I have before quoted, in his political survey of 
the Northern Sircars, observes, of Cuttack :— “This province, at 
the distance »f 600 miles from the capital, Nagpore, extends along 
the sea coast in the Bay of Bengal, about 200 miles from Malood the 
northern boundary of Ganjam on the Chilka lake, to Pipley at the 
mouth of the Soobarnreka ¡the present limits of the Mogulbundee) 
and on & medium being about 40 miles inland, shculd comprise an 
area of 80,700 (evidently a misprint for 8,000 square miles." I 
think with Mr. Grant that 40 miles is a fair allowance for the breadth 
but 200 miles is unquestionably too much for the average length, 
and could only be obtained by following in the measurement the 
general bend of the coast which would give an unfair result. I had 
assumed 160 miles by 40 as the dimensions of the district; and 
afterwards, with the view to greater accuracy, I undertook a detail- 
ed estimate from the divisions into square miles of Captain 
Sackvile's correct and valuable map, when I found the area of 
Cuttack to be as nearly as possible (making a conjectural allow 
ance for the northern jurisdiction of Thana Bustah noti ncluded, and 
taking Khoorhah as given in major Flecher’s hustabood papers) 
6,300 sq. milees. I comprehend in the above for convenience sake 
the large estates of Aul, Kunka, Ccojung and Hurrispoor assessed at 
a very inadequate peshcush,, and the Jagheer of Malood granted in 
perpetuity to the late Futteh Mahomed and his heir. 


62. The land revenue paid by an extent of country comprising 
6,300 sq. miles does not exceed 14,353,382 sicca rupees. 


63. 1 have before stated that, during my tour throughout the 
district, I was surprised to observe the vast extent of flourishing 
cultivation, the considerations arising from which formed a grateful 
relief to the apparent wretchedness and indigence of the people, and 
their lourd complainst of heavy oppressive assessment, 
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64. It is essential however, to mark that a large proportion 
of the land in Cutta’k yields only one + nnual crop of rice, which is 
generally of rather a coarse and inferior description, compared with 
that grown in Bengal and that ita great plenty together with the 
scarcity of the precious metala, and the fact of cowries being still the 
chief circulation of the interior, render this main article of produce 
and subsistence cheap beyc:d what is known in any other of the 
company's p' reessione. An abundant second crop of the commonest 
pulse, oil seeds and the ricinus or palma christile, is produced on 
those lands which aro Do-fuslec, but the1icher and more valuable 
products are here comparatively little cultivated or wholly unknown, 
such as tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, the betel vine, mulberry, &c. 
It is to be observed als”, that, from whatever peculiarities of cli- 
mates, soil, and mode of cultivation every agricultural product of 
Cuttack is of a decid: dly inferior description to those of the other 
more favoured provinces subject to the Companys authority. Thus, 
the cotton of which its few valuable cloths, the Balasore sonnahs, 
and the better epecies marufaetured at Bhuddrue and Jajpore, 
are made, must be impotted from the Berar countries to the west 
ward, where that article is grown of the very finest quality. The 
tobacco, the betel, the sugar even the better kinds of dal and 
gram, corsumed and required by the more opulent classes, the in- 
habitants of towns, the Company’s sepoys, the public and private 
servants of the everything in the shape of a luxury, are all imported 
into the province from Bengal, Berar, or Madras, 


65. The above desultory remarks serve to illustrate both the 
real causen of the poverty of the agricultural population of Cuttack 
compared with that of other districts and at the same time its inabi- 
lity to pay so high an amount as its neighbours for a given quantity 
of land under cultivation, 


66, With reference to its whole area, however, Cuttack pays 
a higher assessment than even Bengal and Behar. The area of 
Bengal, Behar, and Midnapore is, according to Rennel, 1,19,217 sq. 
miles. TheJumma atthe perpetual settlement 2,68,00,939 sicca 
rupces or scarcely 171 sicca rupees per square mile. 


67. The area of Cuttack (excluding the hill countries) is 
0,800 sq. miles, and its assessment 14,33,0382 or about 232 sicca 
rupees. Unless we suppose a much larger proportion of Cuttack to 
be in cultivation than of the Dewannee Provinces at the time of the 
perpetual settlement, when the quantity of land wholly waste was 
vaguely estimated atone third, the assessment of Cuttack must be 
admitted to be comparatively a very heavy one. 


68. A fairer mode of comparison, however, would be to 
consider only the assessment of the well cultivatad district of Bengal 
before the perpetual settlement, leaving out of the account districts 
notorivusly covered with jungle and irreclaimable wastes, as Sylhet, 
Chittagang, Ramgurh, the Jungle Mebals &c The treatise of Mr. 
Colebrooke on the husbandry of Bengal furnishes the means of 
instituting such a comparison, (a work which, from its character and 
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that of the author, I may be allowed to quote with all tho confidence 
of official document), Taking a mean of the districts marked by him 
as moderately or highly populous and cultivated (1734: and of their 
respestive Jummas a result is given of about 215 sicos rupees only 
per sq. mile. That of Cuttack 232 sicca rupees, but in the above 
are included the rich and productive districts of Burdwan, Rajahuhye, 
the 24-Pergunnahs, Behar &c, 


69. Average of tho above kind are of course uncertain and 
unsatisfactory to a degree; but as far as they prove anything, they 
must bo allowed to show that Cuttack with reference to its area 18 
assessed equally highly with some and wore highly than other 
districts, in Bengal and Behar of acknowledged value, richness, and 
fertility. 


70. Supposing the above inference warranted, no decisive 
conclusion, however, could be drawn as to the excess of the whole 
public demand from the district of Cuttack, unless on a comparison 
of it with the probable, quantity of land ia cultivation, the average 
rate per beegha should be found oppressively high. 


71. The results of my own observations and of auch enquiries 
as I have been enabled to prosecute induce mo to make allowances for 
the whole quantity of Jand in cultivation corresponding with that 
computed by Mr. Colebrokk^ on the grounds of several surveys ani 
ascertainment: in Bengal previous to 17:4. After deducing one- 
fourth of the whole area for tracta nearly, or winolly waste he allows 
three-eightts of the remainder for land till.d and lable fur revenue, 
and one-eighth for rent-free linda, one half of which he suppoies to 
be cultivated. For Cuttack, however, 1 should propo:e to alter the 
rates between lands liable to assessment and lakheraj lands. When 
I consider the immense extent of country known to exist rentfree, 
and the very inadequate jummas of the extensive, and in part highly 
fertile, estates of ul, Kunka, Coojung, Hurrispoor, &c. included in 
the general estimate of the area of Cuttack, togethir with the 
alienation in perpetuity of Malood, I cannot assign more than two 
eighths for land on the regular assignment, or one fourtn of 4,725 
squaro miles 2,286,416 beeyhas of 1,600 square yards, which pay an 
assessment of 14,38,382 sicca rupees, or little m re than 10 annas 
per beegha. 


72. Mr. Richardson (vide stastistical report) assigns, from 
the information of ameens deputed by the Collectors, about 1,200,220 
beeghas of land in cultivation and paying assessment. Mr. Richard- 
son does not specify what kind ot beegha is intended ; ७ «serious 
omission, as that measure of land in the Mogulbundee varies from 
16 to 18, 20, 22, 24 and even 28 dustee. I have taken the soleh 
dustee or (beegah containing) 1,600 squae yards, as used by Mr, 
Colebrooke from my having had occasion to refer to the calcula- 
tions of that gentleman. If we suppo:e Mr. Richardson to mean 
beeghas of a medium size, or of 2,600 square yards, the above 
caleulation would not differ very materially from tbe results obtained 
in a more satisfactory, though still a very questionable manner, by 
the Revenue authorities, 
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73. Something below 8 annas sicca was the jumma of Major 
Fletcher assessed on Khoordah after a hustabood ascertainment of 
ita resources where the beegha is in general only 900 square yards, 
and where a single crop of rico alone is grown with very inconsi- 
derable exceptions. The rate of 10 annas would bo extremely light 
even for ekfuslee rice lands in the Mogulbundeo making every 
allowance for the loss undoubtely sustained on account of tho 
exchange of cowries into silver and for those produ^ing a second crop 
of pulso, oil seeds &c, wholly inadequate, whilst it would leave 
almost the entire profit of the cultivation of tobacco and other 
valuable products to the more fortunate, industrious, and enter- 
prising few who might embark in them. 


74. In the absence of any certain and correct materials for 
forming an accurate estimate of the amount of assessment, compared 
with the proportion of cultivated land paying revenue in Cuttack, 
I should at once have inferred from a consideiation of the great 
extent of the district and the quantity of land in cultivation, that the 
whole Government demand from the land holders is not greater than 
their resources are equal to, Perhaps the calculations attempted 
above, although grounded on analogous reasoning rather than on 
any ascertained date, may be allowed to strengthen in some measure 
the opinion that there is no sufficient reason to believe ths district 
generally speaking over assessed. 


75, The jumma of Cuttack has, however, notoriously been 
fixed or at least augmented at hazard, without any satisfactory 
ascertainment whatever of the real value and capabilities of the 
estate from which an increase has been levied, and in conseq 1ence of 
the defective information on which the Revenu» authorities have 
higher to proceeded, the unequal apportionment aul distribution of 
the whole demand may have produced much of tha evil of over 
assessment, without any corresponding advantage to Govt. I must 
here express my decided opinion that some grievances do exist 
connected with tha Government demand from the land, either of 
actual general excess, or of great inequality of assessment, Some 
weight must be allowed to the frequent and vehement complaints 
on the subject preferred to me during my tour through the distri»t 
by all classes of cultivators and proprietors, ryots, moqdddums, surbu- 
rakars, and zamindars. Besides stating the several addition which 
have been made to their jumma in silver ( the amount of which did 
often appear startling, within 80 short a space of time, considering 
the want of encrgy, industry, intelligence, and capital of the 
Ooriahs generally), the native zamindars appealed often to the 
strikingly indigent and poverty-struck condition of the ryots at 
large, and the distressing fact of the dispossession of upwards of two 
thirds of the original proprietors and the repeated sales of the same 
estates, as undeniable evidences of the truth of their assertions. 


76. It is indeed difficult to contemplate the unexampled 
change of property by public and private sale which has taken place 
during the 12 years of our possession of the province, and the fact 
of the extreme difficulty experienced each year in collecting the 
amount of the public demand with tolerable punctuality, without 
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coming to the conclusion that the landholders of Cuttack have all 
along laboured under some inextricable embarassments, of which 
heav by asessment must certainly have been a leading one. Ont of 
upwards of 3,000 Ooriah propritors, whose names were registerred 
on tke first settlement as engaging for the revenues of Cuttack (Vide 
a letter from Mr. Fonquier, Dt Aug, 1808) now remain in possession 
whilst the jumma of the lands held by them, i.e, of theso which 
have not passed by sale out of the hands of the original possessors, 
is not more than 460,000. But from tho above 801011) be subtracted 
as far at least as the present argument is concerned, the zemindaroe 
of Coordes and that of pergunnah Limbaee paying together à juumma 
of Rs. 1,50,000 per annum, the proprietors of which some time past 
fell heavily into arrears, and had the ordinary measures been pursued 
with regard to them, their lands must have b^en sold long sinco, but 
as a matter of peculiar favour and indulgence, granted in conse- 
quence of the characters and predicament of the zemindars, Narayan 
Chotra, and the Rajah of Khoordah. Government have agreed to 
the liquidation of tue large balances due, The original proprietors 
therefore of lands paying only a jumma of about Hs. 30,00,000 are 
in possession of there estate at the present moment, when the jumma 
of the Mogulbundce is 13,93,000 a statement which evinced strikingly 
the extensive ruin which had overwhelmed the ancient landed 
interests of tha country under the British administration. 


77. Neither would it appear that the new purchasers, even 
when foreigners well acquainted wlth our system, and possessing 
capital, intelligence, and a spirit of enterprise have been in many 
cases ablo to keep possession of their estates longer, or to turn them 
to better account than the ignorant and improvident original 
possessors, whilst the constant failure of farmers in Cuttack, and the 
ruin of themselves and securities in all their speculations have been 
repeatedly noticed and commented on. 


78, Much however, may be urged in explanation and qualifi- 
cation on the extensive tale of land, and the generally imperfect 
collection of the revenue, without its beeing necessary to resot to the 
supposition that they arise always or even in the greater number of 
cases from the actual heaviness of the public demand. 


79. Material causes of want of punctuality and ultimate 
failure in the discharge of their engagements may be found in the 
exterme rudeness, ignorance, and incivilization of the genuine Ooriah 
proprietors, the entire removal of all thosse checks to wasteful and 
thoughtless expenditure of funds on the part of those engagirg to 
pay the pubiio revenue, which are supposed to have existed under 
the Mahrratta Govt. in the close control and minnte inspection 
exercised by the tehsildars and their establishments under the 
general guidance of the aumil, and the fact that many of the 
real zemindars had never, or at least nor for many years before our 
acqusition of the province, enjoyed possession of their estates within 
the Mogulbundee, thereby having lost in a great degree the tact and 
experience requisite for the management of their concerns, 
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80. One cannot fail either to observe that the heaviest sales 
for arears of revenue took place from 18:6 to 1803, when the Jumma, 
although somewhat raised, wis much lower than its present rate, and 
that the transfer of property has rathor decreased at least has not 
increased of late year particularly the sales by auction, The value 
of landed pr'perty alo h a decidedly risen. But an increase of the 
former and diminution of the latter may be pronounced certain 
consequences of the continuous ruinous operation on over assessment, 
Increased balances, it is true, have generally followed pretty regularly 
the augmentation of the jumma. but the number of estates actually 
goid has been in most cases comparatively inconsiderable. 


Sl. Lt might further be presumed, from a knowledge of the 
practices and characters of the native amatah in this district, that 
many of the ignorant, infatuated Ooriah zemindara have been at 
different times foolled and cheated out of their estates, to which 
cause should be partly ascribed their very extensive disposse ion 
when every encouragement has been afforded to the people to stato 
their grievencea, that [ do not think it necessary to enlarge much on 
this head, 


82. It was stat d by the present Collector Mr. Trower, long 
before the origin of theso enquiries in some of his letters to the 
Board ot Revenue, that speculators and adventurers have made a 
practice of traflicing in linda toa great extent in this district, of 
purchasing estates without any view of retaiLing possession, and 
disposing of them aguin on tho first gord opportunity, particularly 
the Mussulman s mal«h, so as to turn a penny. ‘This system whilst, 
as described by the Collector, it must have been most ruinous to 
the country, destructivo to the prosperity of the ryots, and one of 
the grente-t evils which the foreign umlah have entailed on the 
district sinco it came under the British Government, would evidently 
havo contributed to swe!) greatly and recorded changes of property 
without affording any just argumeut either for or against the point 
under discussion. 


83. Cuttack, al o as remarked by Mr. Richardson, is peouliarly 
subject to inundation, notwithstanding all th» care and expense 
bestowed in guarding against its ruinous effects Tüven when the 
system of managing the bunds had become so far improved that 
they were found in general sufficiently strong to stand against the 
rush and press of torrents during tho usually heavy rain of the late 
season, t!e unruly element contrived in many places to baffle all 
precautions, by rising above and literally overflowing the embank- 
ments, £0 as to occasion considerable d.mage, although tar short of 
what must have hap;ened had those works been in imperfeot order 
at the time. The etate of the seasons here indeed would appear to 
be peculierly capricious. Many floods and inundations are recorded 
since 1804 arising from excess of rain, whilst loss has just as often 
and perhaps to a more serious extent, been sustained by a total 
failure of it. I need go no further back than 1220 to prove the 
truth of the latter assertion when so Mr. Richardson reports, “the 
periodical rains had fallen to Government my opinion of the failure 
of crops occasioned in two successive years, 1223 and 1224 by the 
game cause,” 
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84. The above remarks tend to point out the expedienoy of 
the peculiar moderation and  fo:bearance of the Revenue 
authorities, and the necessity of occasional remissions. 
They also serve to explain no remissions having ever, I believe, been 
granted, that much of the extreme distress and even ruin which have 
befallen the indigent and improvident landholders of Cuttack, may 
have arisen from the frequent occurrence of calimitous and un- 
favourable seasons when tbe public demand, calculated with 
reference to an ordinary state of the seasons, was fir from oppres- 
sive. 


85. The sums notoriously and undeniably received by dewans 
and others at each successive resettlement of the district, the regular 
collections of police darogahs, and the heavy outlay of all landholders 
having any business to transact in the courts, must be taken into 
account in the present discussion. Jt is obvious that if the sums 
paid at different times by the landholders to the numerous amalah 
who have amassed wealth in this distri:t, had gone into the treasury 
of Government have escaped ruin, and avoided the sale of their 
estates for trifling arrears of revenue 


86. A candid, unbiased mind, in investigating the seriously 
important question of whether Cuttack be really overasse:sed or not, 
so long as that q:estion rests chiefly on inference and conjecture, 
cannot but be struck with the fact that amongst all tho Collectors 
and Commissioners who have had charge of tho revenue affairs of 
this district, to none of them, at least as far as their sentiments are 
discoverable from the records of the Collector's office bas generaly 
excess of assessment ever appeared the cause of the perpetually- 
recurring sales and changes ot property. Many of them indeed have 
expressed a decided opinion to the contrary, and I cannot but 
consider the concurring testimony of those who had the best 
opportunities of knowing the real state of the case to possess much 
weight. 


87. The first testimony on record on this subject is that of 
Mr. Webb, who, in reporting on the balances of 15:00, observes : 
“This remaining balance is to be attributed to the temper of the 
people who are not yet habituated to the revenue system of Govern- 
ment but still pursue the system of procrastination which the 
violence and rapine of the Mahratta Government taught them to 
resort to." In 1007-8, when the belief of the capability of the land 
te pay the augmented assessment fixed at the triennial settlement 
might almost have been staggered by the necessity of selling for 
arrears estates paying a jumma of upwards of 44 lakhs, whilst landa 
tothe value of three lakhs more were disposed of by private sale 
in the course of two years, Mr. Webb was stil convinced" that it 
was not from deficiency of resources; but in the disposition of the 
people avoid payment, that the heavy balances were to be found,'' 
Mr. Fouier, in a letter dated 30th April 1809, declares his 
belief that “the general produce of the district was equal to the 
last tbree years' assessment, but that the majorlty ot the landed 
interest were in great distress on account of the pressure of heavy 
loans which they bad been compelled, to take up at an enormous 
rate of interest by oppression and calamity of season," The Board 
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of Revenue, in a letter to Government dated Ootober 1810 (copy of 
which is recorded in the Collector’s office) observe : “The heavy 
balances in Cuttack are owing to want of good faith on the part of 
the landholders, who spend all they collect, without thinking of 
how they are to pay Government—a habit acquired under the 
Mahratta Government who, by exercising coercive measure in the 
early part of the year, when crops wero on the ground, contrived to 
realize the greater part of the revenve", Mr. J. P. Ward, when 
referred to by the Board in 1515 for explanation of the enormously 
heavy balances outstanding, states, in reply that he can explain it 
only by attributingit to wart of punctuality on the part of the 
zemindars. “It is not want of meane,” he adds, “which compels 
them to be thus backward, but sheer indifferenco on their part.” 
The opinions of Mr, Trower on this subject are fully developed in 
several letters already before Government. He considers that not 
only is the district, generally speaking, fairly and moderately 
assessed, but that it could bear a large increase. Mr, Richardson 
(vide report to Government on his settlement, dated September 
1814, seemed to think the question so clear, that he expressed his 
surprise that so few estates had been found to be over-assessed, 
which he considers highly creditable to the vigilance and circums- 
pection of his predecessor Mr. Buller. 


88. Iregret much that I can produce no new and originial 
information on the question which I have undertaken to discuss, As 
however, closely connected with the measures which I shall have to 
propose in the conclu“ing part of my report, I have thought it 
necessary to state the opinion which I have formed regarding the 
assessment of the district and the general grounds of it, I cannot 
think that Government need look to any material diminution of the 
land revenue in Cuttack frow the inability of the district generally 
to pay the whole amount, and the only way to reconcile this 
impression with the numerous complaints preferred to me in the 
interior, suppossing them to have any foundation, is by believing 
that great inequalities exist, and that the assessment does in reality 
press heavily on many of the poorer and less industrious native 
zemindars, whilst many of the rich aad enterprising foreigners enjoy 
abundant profits from the landed possessions in Cuttack, or at least 
the agents employed in the management of them, The sufferers by 
the unequal distribution of the jumma would of course be clamorous 
and vehement in their complaints to me, whilst no zemindar will 
ever admit himself to be a gainer in any way by the produce of his 
lands, 


89. It isscarcely necessary to comment on the ample causes 
of suffering and discontent developed in the above general discussion, 
whilst 1 have been endeavouring to show that the more amout of the 
Government assessment need not be considered in the greater 
number of cases to afford any just ground of complaint, 


90. Icannot, however. refrain from expressing regret and 
astonishment at the fact alluded to in paragraph 76 the enormously 
heavy sales of land for affears of revenue which took place in this 
district as early as 1206-8 regret for the blow thus given in the very 
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outset of our administration to the happiness, contentment, and 
prosperity of a large portion of the landed intereat and the ryots of 
the country, as well as to tho credit and popularity of our system, 
which then received a shock by the operation of the Revenue 
Regulations. not to be recovered by years of the most just, upright 
and efficient discharge of the functions of Judge and Magistrate; 
astonishment that a system of realizing the whole public demand, 
acted upon in Bengal generally only, after the country had been 
many years subject to the Company’s authority and the advantages 
of a perpetual settlement conferred on it, should have been precipi- 
tately introduced without warning or preparation, amongst such a 
people, so rude, so ignorant, so indigent in their ciroumstances, 
so new to our habits, principles and characters, and acted upon 
without the least mercy or forbearance. In the second and third 
years after the extension of the Bengal Regulations, to Cuttack, 
estutes paying a jumma of 44 lakh rupees out of a jumma of 
Re. 13,00,000 were sold at public auction for arears of revenue, 
would have been a less evil than the rigorous enforcement of the 
rules of the new code. The ina lequate value at which these lands 
sild also immensely aggravate the hardship of the measure, and has 
justly been termed by the Collector (in his report) little better than 
downright robbory, To omit all mention of other cases, Moonshee 
Musseemooddeen. alone the dewan of the gentleman then holding 
the situation of Collector, purchases in one year at the public 
auction sales estates paying a jumma of Rs, 53,000 for the sum of 
Rs. 23,060. 


With reference to paragraph 85, it were of course superfluous 
to observe that, so far as the condition of the landholders and their 
feelings towards the British Government are concerned, it muet be 
perfectly immaterial whether they were ruined by the exessive 
demand of Government, or by the exactions of its native officers 
making use of the influence and authrority with which they appeared 
on the eyes of the district invested to extort and plunder, 


92. And on the subject of loss from calamity of season it is my 
duty to state for the consideration of Government that the refusal to 
grant any remission for the frequent failure of crops in Cuttack of 
late years from want or excess of rain, has been constantly urged as 
& very serious grievance, and introduced into every petition as one 
of the most unfavourable points of comparison between our revenue 
system and that cf our predecessors who, it is asserted, and I believe 
with truth, made continual deductions from the rentroll propor- 
tioned to the damage sustained, after having recurred to means for 
ascertaining the real state of the case. 


93. Ihave before expressed distinctly my opinion that some 
grievances do exist in a considerable portion of Cuttack connected 
with the settlement of the land revenue which I am not inclined to 
attribute to general excess of amount, but to a certain extent to the 
unequal manner in which the demand has been distributed. There 
exists, 1 think, another sources of loss and embarassment which may 
have augmented the chance both of over-assessment and of inequa 
lity of assessment, from its not having hitherto been taken properly 
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into account, which appears to have operated with peculiarly 
disadvantageous and detrimental consequences to the ryots at large, 
and often to have involved the ultimate ruin of the zemindar I mean 
the state of the Cuttack currency for some years past. 


94, I confess that, influenced by the clear and able treatment 
of the question of the cowry currency by the Accauntant General in 
his letter to Government under date and by the opinions 
expressed by the Hon’ ble the Vice President in Council in the 
Resolutions in the Territorial Department, I was originally inclined 
to regard the complaints on this subject as mere senseless, unfounded 
clamour, As I proceeded through the interior, however, the 
earnestness, I might almost say the unuversality of the complaints 
relating to the state of the currency again drew my attention 
particularly to the question the results at which I have finally 
arrived differ materially from the conclusions formed by the high 
authorities above adverted to, My views are probably erronevus, and 
the difficulty which l experience in unfolding them clearly must 
doubtless and to their apparent want of consistency and foundation. 
J trust that the details which Ihave now to submit will be 
considered with every allowance and indulgence, 


95. I have met with numerous and complicated obstacles in 
my attempts to arrive at a satisfactory solution of this involved and 
intricate problem. Such is the general ignorance and narrowness of 
comprehension of the people themselves, that they are evidently 
unable to form sny accurate notion whatever of the precise mode in 
which the state of the curreucy affects their interests, talking only of 
the hardship of bcing obliged to pay to Government a rupee for 
every four kahawuns of cowries, when it costs them from six to 
seven. It is inconceivably difficult also to procure any satisfactory 
returns of prices for a number of years past in cowries and sliver, 
facts so essential toa proper cecision of the question, and the parties 
concerned appear much tco stupid to be able to form anything like 
an average estimate of whether prices calculated in the one or the 
other have on the whole increased, decreased, or remained stationary 
during the last twenty vears. Conflicting and opposite interests 8180 
evidently actuate the different parties to whom one would naturally 
appeal for information, in all their statements; the zemindars and 
ryots being anxious to exhibit the actual price of produce as low 
as possible with the view of shewing their profits to be 
inconsiderable, and the mabajun desirous to prove that he makes 
bis purchases in the interior at a high rate, from an apprehension 
that the present enquiries may have for their object some reduction 
of the ample gains of the corn dealers and retailers in this district. 


96. I never found, however, the least difference of opinion on 
the part of any of those with whom 1 converse as to the reality of 
the grievances connected with the state of the currency to the ryots. 
Some of the more intelligent natives of the district have expressed to 
me their utter astonishment at, and total inability to comprehend 
the object and policy of Government in requiring payment of the 
whole revenue in silver which, say they, produces no apparent 


benefit to the Sircar, and is a sure cause of ruin and suffering to the 
ry ot. 
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97. It will be expedient, first, to advert to a few facta conneo- 
ted with the subject, The assessments of the native Government in 
all ages past have been calculated and chiefly collected in cowries. 
The collections were made by the Commissioners during the first 
year of our possession of tbe province (1211 Umlee) principally in 
cowries. The jumma of 1212 was assessed in cowries which were 
turned into rupees at the rate of 4k 2p, per sicca rupee and engage- 
ment taken for the same ; but a large portion of cowries were received 
in payment of revenue in the Northern Division. The jamma for 
1213, 1214, and 1215. was assessed in cowries, which were turned 
into siccas at the rate of four kahawuns. After that period every 
augmentation of the jumma was made in silver. Cowries were 
receivable in payment of revenue to the end of 1215, but it does not 
appear that many zemindars availed themselves of the permission. 
Cowries maintained the Government rate of exchange in the market 
until the end of 1215 when they suddenly fell. They appear to have 
been at their lowest rate in the Cuttack bazar in 1219, (1. e., about 
seven kahwuns per rupee). They rose subsequently to that period 
and again fell, but not to so low a rate as before in the bazar of 
Cuttack. In the mofussil they appear to have fallen gradually in 
value ever since 1215-16. But subsequent to the insarrection they 
have risen everywhere considerably in price compared with silver. 


98, Isee reason to attribute the altered relation of value 
between cowries and silver to the joint cperation of two causes partly 
to a depreciation in the value of those shells on account of their being 
no longer received in payment of revenue, which necessarily occasions 
a diminished demand for the quantity in circulation ; but principally 
to a rise in the value of silver in the interior of the district, owing to 
ite scarcity compared with the demand, for the payment of rents to 
landholders. Consistently with this view there appears to me to 
have been a general average rise of prices throughout the mofussil 
calculated in cowries, but not sufficient to enable the ryots to 
purchase rupees even at the rate of 5k. 12p. without considerable 
loss in the remote parts ; whilst in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
where the market is good, where silver circulates in comparative 
abundance, and the ryots can dispose of nearly their whole produce 
in that currency. Prices calculated in silver have retained nearly the 
same average rate as on our first acquisition of the province. Prices 
in the bazar of Cuttack have certainly risen at least 50 per cent., on 
an average in cowries since the conquest of the province, The bazar 
prices in Cuttack are, however, no criteria of those ia the interior, 
I find the general height and immense fluctuations to have been a 
cause of great complaint here, and I believe justly, for I am persuaded 
that it was artificial in consequence chiefly of various arts practised 
in keeping back and monopolizing the supply of grain, in the 
profits of which is known that the late Town Darogah had a 0008. 
derable share, and not, as it ought alone to be, of any real rise in 
value of produce, flowing from the increasing wealth and population 
of the district. It is curious to observe, however, that whilst the 
general rate of the great article of growth and consumption of the 
district rice under the British has exceeded that under the Mahratta 
Government nearly in the proportion above mentioned, it haa always 
in different years borne some relation, although an imperfect one, to 
the value of the rupee in cowries. The annexed statement (No, 8) 
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shows that, with one or tWo exceptions, which admit of explana- partials oar- 
tion and do not therefore affect the general argument, rice has ER of ben 
always been cheapest in those years when the rupee would exchange seasons, 

for the greatest number of cowries; that is, according to my 

view of the case, when silver was most scarce a fact which must be 

admitted in some degree to prove what I should infer to be the case 

from a variety of considerations, that the extraordinary fluctuation 

in the rate of exchange between silver and cowries depend on the 

plenty or scarcity, chiefly of the former, in the market, the latter 

remaining pretty nearly a fixed quantity, although lowered altoge- 

ther in value from the dimisished demand for it. Thes» wide 

variations iu the rate of exohange are, I believe unknown elsewhere, 

and whilst they evince to my mind that tho altered relation of value 

between silver and  cowries does not arise merely from 

the trauds of the money  changors, they mizht almost 

they might almost of themselves induce the belief that the whole 

stock of silver current in the market must be very inconsiderable, 

when any triflirg addition or substraction can immediately occasion 

great alteration in its value caloulated in the common and most 

familiar currency of the district. 
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